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U.G.GUNTHER S SUNS 


502-504 BROADWAY 





—ON LY .— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK OF} 


NO? BIT WD 
S° FURS 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 






AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 





Sacques and Turbaans. 


502-504 BROADWAY. 


N.B.— Our business in all its departments, wholesale and retail, is only at 
Nos. 502 and 504 Broadway. 
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The Attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents and Teachers is invited 


to the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EK. H. BUTLER & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MITCHELL’S | LATIN Jext-Rooks. 
New GEOGRAPHIES. | 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA. 


RETAIL PRICE. 
| Bingham’s Latin Grammar 
Bingham’s Latin Reader 
ham’s Cesar 
; : ham’s Exercises for Translation. . 
Always kept up with the Times. Latin Prose Composi- 
. 





RETAIL PRICE. 
a New First Lessons in Geog- 3 0 Gould’s Adams’ Latin Grammar 
- _— . sam - 
Mitchell's New Primary Geography... 80 Ramshorn’s Latin Synonyms 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geog- a 
SS EI ee THE NEW AMERICAN 
Mitchell's New School Geography and 2 50 EADERS A 
Atlas 2: RS AND SPELL 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography... 1 88 R SLLERS 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography, | _ The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
12mo........ 1% The Best and Cheapest Series. 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps 
Oe Small Series. In Portfolio or _ READERS .—By SARGENT AND May. 
on Rollers, Net........ > x 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps| and aee now Smertonn pues Reades.... 
Key.* Large Series. On Rollers, 20 00 The New American Third Reader... 
The New American Fourth Reader.... 
: ‘i The New American Fifth Reader 
* Colored physically and politically, or politi- 
eally only. SPELLERS. 
. The New American Primary Speller... 20 


. ‘ The New American Pronouncing Spel- 
GOODRICH’S ler ae 


Series of Readers and Spellers have alrendy been ine 
Picroniat fisronves, | EAMG ane hae 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN PETER PARLEY. ee See ‘the State of 
Universally Popular. | erent i a ae a ae i 

ve years. 





Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial 
History of the United States....... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the JUST READY! 
WCE NOD, nc ncscccccevesseveesescses - 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Kng- | JHE {-TYMOLOGICAL READER, 
’s Eictorial Pf ry Rome By EPES SARGENT and AMASA MAY. 
s Pictorial History of Greece 0) Pages—16 E i c ’ 
ich’s Pictorial History of France 400 Pagee—06 Engpavingn, with an Sadesof 6,000 Wende. 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School | A Superb School-Book. 
History of the World.................. nein 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History.. tae | IN PRESS. 


PxForp's pUNIOR SPEAKER. 


z 


ou 


oor 


vow 


2-1 


IN PREPARATION. 
PxForp's SENIOR SPEAKER. 


Smith’s English Grammar 
Bingham’s English Grammar 


eee 
GRAMMARS. | 
| 





Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduction. Corres- 
ondence and visits of Teachers and others interested in schoo] literature cordially invited. 
Bend for price-list, circulars and illustrated catalogue. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON, 
Branch Office 110 Broadway, New York. 





DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
JAMES S. AMORY, | JAMES STURGIS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, | W. W. TUCKER, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, | BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


BENJAMIN F STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBEN}, 


President, Secretary. 


Accumulation, - - * - $10,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 28 yrs. 4,400,000 


Losses paid in 28 years, $4,600,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as the 
Premiums fall due. 

Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 

of the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, supplied 


gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE CoMPANY, 


No. 110 BROADWAY. 
Cor. Pine Str-et, NEW YORE. 
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MLLE. TARDIVEL’S 


eNCH, AND LATIN 


EnG.isu, FR 


Boarding and Day School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


25 West 46th Street, New York. 


The object of this Institution is to give a thorough education to the 
Young Ladies and Children of the First Families. 


The course of instruction is not only full, but embraces many subjects not 
usually taught. 


All the modern languages are taught by native professors of acknowledged 
ability. The study of Latin is optional. 


Unsurpassed facilities for the study of French are offered, ensuring to the 
pupil as speedy and thorough an acquisition of the language as can be 
had in Paris. It is the invariable medium of conversation. 


The classes of Rhetoric, of Literature and of Science are entrusted to 
professors of eminence. 


The classes in Solf¢ge and in Drawing are in the charge of artists of name 
and of position. . 


Special Professors and Teachers are engaged for each study. This ex- 
pense is justified by the fact that pupils make better progress when studying 
under a professor who teaches only his specialty. 


The accommodations afforded boarders are unequalled. Mlle. TARDIVEL 
makes her home attractive and comfortable for them, and when with her, 
she is sure that they are surrounded by those wholesome restraints which 
are essential to their safety and happiness. 


The School Hours are from 9 A.M. to 1:30 P.M.; but Day Scholars who 
wish to remain throughout the day, can be provided with dinner, have the 
use of the Study Room, take the daily walk with the Boarders, and return 
home at the close of the day, free from all School Duties. 


The House 1s spacious, beautifully furnished, and well supplied with all 
the modern conveniences. The situation is central and select. 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN 





JANUARY 1, 1872. 
POLICIES ISSUED, 1871, 10,039. INCOME, 1871, $3,135,736.14 


~£) 
—) 





The only old Company of consideration that has increased its business in 1871. 
ASSETS, securely invested “ , , ‘ ; - $7,510,614,05 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities, . . ‘ . ° 1,557,822.77 
DIVIDENDS, paid to policy-holders daring the year, . ‘ , 663,654.22 
INCOME, for the year, : , : ‘ , 3,135,736.1. 

The following table exhibits the progres~ of the Company during the last ten years: 


POLICIES DIVIDENDS PAID LOSSES 
COME, SETS. 
ISSUED. = POLICY-HOLDERS. BY DEATH. — 


1862 and 63 1,717 $125,672 $1.244 $58,600 $437,933 
1864 and 65 6,599 789.733 2,388 117,200 903,285 
1866 and 67 9-919 2,027,651 50,222 196,050 2,218,344 
1868 and 69 16,852 4,363,812 461,716 502,544 5,081,975 
187 » and 7" 19,105 5,963,392 1,162,412 1,153, 056 7,510,614 

An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its policy-holders, 
and that it affords insurance at the lowest rates. It appears, also, that 
within the last ten years it has paid to its policy-holders, in Dividends, 
nearly 


ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
And in Losses by death more than 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 


And at the same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as main- 
tained a large Surplus over all Liabilities. 


Since the commencement of its business the Company has issued over 
SIXTY-ONE THOUSAND POLICIES, 
And has paid to the families of its deceased members more than 
TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 


E. FESSENDEN. 
J.F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


2 
> 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 


Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
to further the moral, intellectual and physical development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position 


on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 


_ -_2+@re- - —-—— 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months 
Entrance Fee 
I nisin vince cce-ivedvunssadndsen cherebeninnnneesamaaeaes 
Vacation at College 
German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 
deductioas made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


student is deposited with the Treasurér. 


LAA" 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


PBB PPP PPO PPP 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 


term time. 


(2 FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIANS’ FEE, 
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THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 261-264 BROADWAY. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, Present. 


CASH ASSETS, - $3,717,410.32. 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, 448,751.63. 


Board of Directors. 


JAMES SUYDAM ..late Merchant. 
. late Merchant 


JAMES MARSH 

NJ. late Assistant United States Treasurer. 
THOMAS C. DOREMUS Merchant, Warren Stree 
BENJAMIN F. WHEELWRIGHT . President Greenwich Ba: 
_ > = ibaa ; late sete cer : 
DAN. H. ARNOLD late President M reantile Bank 
JOHN E. DE WITT . Presidents 261-264 Broadw: ay, 
WASHINGTON R. VERMILYE.. .. Banker, Nassan Street 
WILLIAM TUCKER late President Knickerbocker Fire Insurance C ompany, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP President Mechanics’ Bank. 
a eee edad sieeeunae ne eue aes Banker, Wall Street. 
CHARLES E, BILL Banker, William Street. 
CLINTON GILBERT _... Treasurer Greenwich Sav ings Bank. 
WILLIAM B. BOLES aye Astoria, Long Island, 
HANSON K. CORNING “8 "Me rchant, South Street. 
EDWARD MINTURN oe "Merchant, Water Street. 
0. H. SCHREINER Cashier German American Bank, 
JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON ; > Merchant, Front Street. 
CHARLES P. LEVERICH : i resident Bank of New York, 
WILLIAM M. HALSTEAD . .............06..- Me rehi int, Halstead, Haines & Co. 
Se ero ‘ashier Bank of the Re public, 
APOLLOS R. WETMORE ; Merchant, Greenwich Strect. 
FREDERICK SHELDON Tarrytown, N.Y. 
ED Bs I od wnvccaccoaerdteneeneseans Pre sident of M: anbattan B: ank. 
WILLIAM H. BRADFORD late Merchant. 
WILLIAM WALTER PHELPS. ...........c0ccccccccccecscces 26 Exchange Place. 
EDGAR 8S. VAN WINKELE,.......... sccccccccsccccces Counsellor, 48 Wall Street. 
WM. A. OGDEN HEGEMAN.,....................0005- Counsellor, 55 Pine Street. 
GEORGE M. MILLER............ Miller, Stoutenberg & Peckham, 18 Wall Street. 


CHARLES E. PEASE, Secretar; 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Applications for Agencies promptly responded to. 
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Ss ROS T 4 Wg 


Woariling and Day School, 


¢ 


\ 


“OR Youn LAS” 


WILL RE-OPEN 


Tuesday, September 24th, 1872, 
AT HER NEW RESIDENCE, 
No. 23 West 52d Street, 


Near 5th Avenue and Central Park. 


The Course of Instruction is designed to combine a 


J horough Lnalsh Fdncation, 


WITH THE 


Practical Knowledge of the French, 
And other =eoderm Languagwese 


PARA 


THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Profs. §. B. MILLS and F. L. RITTER. 


A limited number of young ladies will be received into the family, and wel- 
comed to share all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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THE NATIONAL 
Site Ausuvance Ge., 


OF NEW YORK, 


NO. 212 BROADWAY. 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF POLICIES, and presents 
as favorable terms as any Company in the United States. 


All Policies, when the Premium has been paid in Cash, have 
a CASH SURRENDER VALUE, after three or more annual pay- 
ments, and after five or more annual payments AN ANNUITY 
BOND WILL BE GRANTED in lieu of the same for as many 
years as there have been annual cash premiums paid. 


No Policy or Medical Fee charged. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, on the principles of 
the Massachusetts law. 


Special attention is called to the NEW PLAN of this Compan) 
whereby an ORDINARY LIFE POLICY becomes payable BE- 
FORE THE DEATH OF THE INSURED. 


President, Vice Pres't, 


EDWARD A. JONES. J. O. HALSEY. 
Secretary, 
J. A. MORTIMORE. 


Assistant Sec'y, Consulting Actuary, 
CHARLES G. PEARSON. SHEPPARD HOMANS. 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
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COLLEGE 


mf 
the 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1872. 


OF THE 


This Literary Institution possesses all the advantayes of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacitic Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Levislature, and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend- 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original buildings. The 
‘umber of students received within the last year amounted to more than 60), and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., etc. 

The var'ous arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurate witb the greatness of the work engaged in. By 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities aud acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulat:on, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success certainty. 

The course of ins'ruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, beside*, an exclusively com 
mercial course, offer ng rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It fs divided into three classes. in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epi-tolary Composition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectuves on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy,etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be ob- 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 


— > 


TERMS. 

Entrance Fee............ 

Board and Tuition, per session.. 

Washing 1 is 

Physician's Fee..... 

For Half Boarders 

For Day Scholars ... 

In the Senior Class ; 

Vacation at the Institution.. ie wie ditcdareanait 
Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 

Philosophy form extra charges. 

N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 


sssssss 


s 
s 
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THE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 





NO EXPERIMENTS, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 


(). ————- 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1880. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
J. MASON EVERETT, | 
\ 


Boston, Mass 
C. H. FROTHINGHAS! 


O. L. SHELDON, Rochesior, N.Y. 

R. J. BALL, Buitaio, N. Y 

J. B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. ADAER PLEASANTS. Richmond, Va. 

LEWIS, SMYTH & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

LANDERS & CO., San Fransisco 

W. NISBET & CO., St. Louis, 

bh. C. HAMBURGHER, General Agent, Quiney, DL 

THOMAS F. PLUMMER, General Agent, Wilmington, Del. 

Db. D. FIELD, General Avent, Detroit, Mich. 

\. L. GRABPELDER & CO., Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, 
DAYTON & ARNOLD, Managers, Binghampton and Po’keepsie, N. Y 
W. A. CHILDS, “Manager, N. Y. 

J. F. CLARK, Manager, Chieago. 7 

B. WILKINS, Kendall's Mills, Maine. 

E. C. PLIMPTON, Sprineticld. Mass. 


——(}—_— 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J.-L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
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Rock Hill College, 


MARYLAND, 





Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





+ —2> «@e oe —-_——_ 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Com- 
mercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are 
publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. The English 
classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions 
are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 


For particulars see Catalogue. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition................. $260 00 
NE Tin 8:60 000coetenneeenessesenns 10 00 
FOND COR osS ccccetewivenenasees oemnes 6 00 
CE Sas cccnnaee: Hédnon ens sienngiomee 5 00 
WOUND: Ob CROOK 0 kc cnsnsdascevorsanesuas 40 00 
Piano, $60; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each....... 40 00 
DENG os0ce ce caccnnsewkesnvens seouvceseais 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Hite Ansurance Go., 
OF NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Nos. 22 24+ and 26 NASSAUVD ST. 


No. of Policies Issued in 1871, - 10,170 
Amount Insured in 1871, - - - - $20,515.451 


Whole No. of Policies Issued by the Company, — - 42.570 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1872. 


Income, 1871 _.$2.'759,052 82 
Assets $5,362,814 26 
Liabilities $4,547,150 00 

_.$815,664 26 





OFFICERS. 


President, 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 

Vice President, Secretary, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 

S. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 

Medical Examiner, Counsel, 
F. HERRICK, M.D. WHITNEY & JONES. 
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RIVERVIEW 


Overlooking the Hudson River 


—AT— 


POUGHKEEPSIZ, N+ ¥- 


_—_ + SO 


The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages 
furnished at Riverview Miuvitrary Acapemy for the education of 
Boys. This is not a cheap school. The Proprietor and Principal 
gives his attention and efforts to the advancement of the best interests 
of his pupils, not as a gratuity, but for such reasonable compensation 
as is expected, and clieerfully given, in those cases where men furnish 
valuable services to others. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awaken- 
ing the enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest iu study or school exercises generally, while to 
the studious and dilisent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organ- 
ized military exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily 
health without interfering with study, 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to 
train boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an in- 
strument, as it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are 
attention, erectness of form, graceful carriage, confidence without ar 
rogance—in short, a large part of the sum of those graces that make 
men acceptable in society, and useful in the world 


It is claimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as 
they are in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents 
are not in circumstances to give proper and needed attention to their 
boys. To such this Academy offers its careful supervision and 
training. 


For circulars and other information, address the Proprietor and Principal 
7 pat, 


OTIS BISBEE. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.# 


ASSETS, EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
Income, - $8,000,000. All Cash. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
SUM ASSURED, NEW BUSINESS, IN 1870, 


Largely exceeding in amounfthe New Business of any other Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Dividends payable at the end of the first policy year, and unnually thereafter. 
The insuring public should not allow itself to be deceived with regard to the term 
“Annual Dividend.” Many companies using this expression wean that their dividends 
are “Annual” APTER THEY ONCE BEGIN TO PAY THEM AT ALL; but they DO NOT BEGIN 

TO PA Y-untiltbe settlement of the third, fourth, or fifth premium. 

Application for Assurance may be made to any of the Society’s Agents throughout 
the country, or in person or by letter to the New York Office. Gentlemen of character 
desirous of forming a connection with the Society as Agents are invited to communicate 
with its Officers. ” 

President, 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 

Vice- Presidents, 

HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary Secretary, 


Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, SAMUEL BURROWE, 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


OF WHICH COPIFE? CAN BE FURNISHED 


No. II. 


December, 1860. 

. Lord Bacon. VI. 
. American Female Novelists. V 

. Camoens and his Translators. 
England under the Stuarts. 

Tendencies of Modern Thought. IX 
No. IV. 

March, 1861. 


‘I, The Saracenic Civilization in Spain- 
. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
. Vhe Lessons of Revolutions 
Quackery and the Quacked. 
Notices and Criticisms. 


A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 

Il. Greek Tragic Drama—-Sophocles. 

VILL. French Romances and American 
Morals 

Notices and Criticisms 


| 
| 
| 


. Persian Poetry. 

. Americanisms. 

. Mexican Antiquities 

. Modern Criticism. 
Popular Botany. 


June, 1861. 


. Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. VII. The Sciences among the Ancients 
. The Jesuits and their Founder. and Moderns. 
. Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of | VIII. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
Legislation. IX. The Secession Rebellion; why it 
’. Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. must be put down. 
’. Recent French Literature. tiny. | X. Notices and Criticisms. 
‘1. The Canadas: their Position and Des- | . 


(See page 15.) 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY> 
NEW YORK. 


——— 


ORGANIZED 1859. 
Assets, + + $2,500,000. 


Office, No. 251 Broaaway. 


—o- > -o—— > 


CASH PREMIUMS ! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN! 


> — 
ANDREW W. GILL, Pres’t. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres’t. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass’t Sec’y. 


. 
No. VI 
Septe mber, 1561. 
I. The Poetical Literature of Spain. Vl. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and In- 
Il. Hans Christian Andersen and his fluence 
Fairy Legends. VIIL. Carthage and the Carthagenians. 
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Art. 1—1. Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China 
(Siam), Cambodia, and Laos, during the Years 1858, 
1859 and 1860. By the late M. Henrt Movnat, French 
Naturalist. 2 vols., with Illustrations. London. 1864. 


The Modern Buddhist; being the Views of a Siamese 
Minister of State, on his own and other Religions. 
Translated, with remarks, by Henry Avasasrer, Inter- 


preter of H. B. M., Consulate-General in Siam. London. 
L870. 


The English Governess at the Siamese Court; being Re- 
collections of Six Years inthe Royal Palace at Bangkok. 
By Anna Ilarrierre Leonowens, with Illustrations from 
Photographs presented to the Author by the King of 
Siam. London. 1871. 


Tue word “ Siam” is Malay, from which language this name, 
as well as many other of Indian places, has been borrowed 
by Europeans. The Siamese are not acquainted with it; they 
call their country Thai, or Monang-Thai, which means “ Free” 
or “the Kingdom of the Free.” I. Baptiste Pallegoix, bishop 
of Mallos, and head of the Roman Catholic Church in Siam, 
who resided there more than thirty years, and is, therefore, a 
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great authority in these matters, maintains that the modern 
name “ Siam” is derived from “ Sajam,” a Malay word signi- 
fying “the brown race.”* It was first known in Europe in 
the year 1502, through the medium of the Portuguese, 
who opened intercourse with the Siamese nine years 
after the conquest of the peninsula of Malacca by Alphonso 
de Albuquerque. This intercourse, however, was not main- 
tained, owing to the continual wars between Burmah and 
Siam, and little was known of the country until 1632, when 
an English vessel touched at the ancient capital, Ayuthia. 
Shortly after this the Portuguese at Goa sent a party of 
Dominican and Franciscan missionaries to Siam, and the 
communication between the two nations became more fre- 
quent. The king engaged in his service three hundred Portu- 
guese soldiers ; these were distributed over the country, having 
lands allotted to them for cultivation, and they married native 
women. The missionaries built two churches and established 
a school. 

Siam was visited in the sixteenth century by the Portuguese 
explorer, Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, and by the German trav- 
eller, Mandelslohe, who designates its capital, Ayuthia, “the 
Venice of the East.” Siam appears to have been originally a 
great tief of China, and the king of Siam at this day receives 
from that empire a special confirmation of his authority, much 
resembling the patronage accorded by the sultan to the Bar- 
bary States.t Dr. Charles Pickering, of Boston, thinks that 
the Siamese are Malay,f but upon very insufficient grounds, 
for he admits that the Siamese twins were the only persons of 
that nation he ever saw, but adds that they were of the Malay 
race. Mrs. Leonowens, who resided nearly six years in Siam, 
thinks that the Siamese are mainly Mongolian.§ Their phy- 
siognomy certainly resembles that of the Tartars more than that 
of any other race. Their faces are broad and flat, with round, 


prominent cheek-bones, a small nose obtusely pointed, a large 


es . ciacbasiliaecainnoacarmatie 
* Mouhat, 7ravels, vol. 1, p. 60. + Ibid. 
t Physical History of Man, p. 135. 
§ English Governess, p. 25. See also Finlayson, Mission to Siam and Hué, 
chap. vi., edited by Sir T. S. Rattles, F.R.S. 
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mouth with rather thick lips, black eyes, a low forehead, and 
very scanty beard, and their hair is always black, thick, 
coarse and lank. They have a lighter colored skin than the 
western Asiatics, but darker than the Chinese. The Malay 
mixture, however, is considerable. 

The population of Siam has been variously estimated. In 
1822 Mr. Crawford set it down at 2,790,000, including for- 
eigners and emigrants of all nations. In 1832, Mr. Roberts, 
United States minister at Bangkok, calculated that it amount- 
ed to 3,620,000. Bishop Pallegoix estimated it at 6,000,000 
in 1850; but the translator of 7h» Modern Buddhist, a work 
composed by the Siamese minister of state, Chao Phya 
Thipahon, better known to foreigners as Chao Phya Praklang, 
writing in 1870, gives the number of people at 4,000,000 only. 
The difference arises probably from the latter not including 
the Chinese, who are found in Siam in great numbers, there 
being 300,000 of them in Bangkok alone. The Siamese are 
rigid Buddhists ; they are excelled by none in the sincerity of 
their belief, and the liberality with which they support their 
religion. No other Buddhist country, of similar extent, can 
show so many splendid temples and monasteries. In Bangkok 
alone there are more than one hundred monasteries, and, it is 
said, ten thousand monks and novices. More than this, every 
male Siamese, sometime during his life, and generally in the 
prime of it, takes orders as a monk, and retires for some 
months or years to practise abstinence and meditation in a 
monastery.* 

The late king of Siam followed this custom, and, while 
he was a monk, made himself eminent for his knowledge of the 
Buddhist Scriptures. In fact, he founded a new school of 
Buddhist thought, and boldly preached against the canonicity 
of those of them whose relations were opposed to his reason 
and his knowledge of modern science. His majesty was a man 
of remarkable genius and acquirements. His powers as a 
linguist were considerable, and they enabled him to use an 
English library with facility.+ During the twenty-five years 


* Modern Buddhist, p. 1. + Ibid, p. 3, 
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he remained secluded in his monastery, he diligently devoted 
himself to the study of Sanskrit, Pali, theology, history, 
geology, chemistry, and especially astronomy. His knowledge 
of the English language he acquired at the houses of the 
American missionaries, whom he was in the habit of visiting 
familiarly. Two of these gentlemen, Dr. House and Mr. 
Mattoon, were, throughout his reign and life, gratefully re- 
vered by him for that pleasant and profitable converse, which 
helped to unlock to him the secrets of European vigor and ad- 
vancement, and to make straight and easy the paths of 
knowledge he had started upon.* 

The late enlightened monarch also made efforts to reform 
the educational literature of the country, and in these he was 
materially assisted by his minister, Chao Phya Praklang, a 
man of an inquiring mind and of considerable general inform- 
ation. Ile found that the course of instruction given to the 
young in the monasteries, which were then the only extensive 
educational establishments in Siam, was altogether unprofit- 
able. It consisted merely of the spelling-book, religious 
formule, and tales of genii and monsters, of enchantments 
and impussible achievements; there was nothing in the shape 
of real information in it. The treatise in general use on Cos- 
mogony was the “Traiphoom,” an ancient Buddhist work, 
generally regarded as sacred, but full of absurdities. Prak- 
lang undertook to write a work on elementary knowledge, and 
he collected the materials for it from the tracts published by 
the missionaries in Siam, and by seeking information from 
foreigners, American and European, whom he met with. It 
is to be feared, however, that he was at times deliberately 
deceived by his informants, or that some of them were 
ignorant persons, and told him not what they knew, but what 
they fancied was the truth ; for, though his book contains much 
useful information, it is strangely mixed up with nonsense. 
It is said that the king would have undertaken the work—and 
if he had he would have done it better—but his position as 
sovereign was a bar to his attempting it. 





* English Governess, 
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From what has been said, it appears that the Siamese, as a 
people, are but poorly educated. The late king did not reign 
long enough to carry out the designs he had formed, but he 
had the wisdom to give his own children a good English edu- 
cation, and for this purpose he engaged the services of Mrs. 
Anna Harriette Leonowens, an English widow lady, residing at 
Singapore, who had been strongly recommended to him by 
the Siamese consul at that city. Contrary to the advice and 
warnings of her friends, this intelligent and courageous 
woman took up her abode in the royal palace at Bangkok, 
having with her her own little boy, and there she remained 
from March, 1862, to July, 1867, doing her best to instil into 
the minds of her pupils, male and female, the highest prin- 
ciples of morality, and a solid knowledge of the English 
language and the ordinary branches of education. His 
majesty, Somdetch P’hra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, had 
sixty-seven children, so that her task was not a light one. But 
he was an exacting customer. “ You shall educate them,” 
said he, “ and as many of my wives, likewise, as may wish to 
learn English. And I have much correspondence in which 


you must assist me; and, moreover, I have much difficulty 
for reading and translating French letters, for French are 
fond of using gloomily deceiving terms. You must under- 


take, and you shall make all their murky sentences and 
gloomily deceiving propositions clear to me; and, further- 
more, I have by every mail foreign letters, whose writing is 
not easily read by me. You shall copy, in round-hand, for 
my ready perusal thereof.”* 

The brave lady undertook to do what was required of her, 
and the king took advantage of her willingness to work. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to learn that she had often to toil till 
ten o'clock at night to accomplish the endless translations 
required of her; but a miserable system of espionage prevailed 
in the palace, and she found herself constantly and closely 
watched ; it was impossible to discover how or by whom. Yet, 
with all her efforts to perform thoroughly the duties required 


* English Governess, p. 59. 
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of her, the king was mean enough to repay her with ingrati- 
tude. He had promised to increase her salary, if, after a 
year’s trial, she satistied his expectations; but three years 
elapsed and no increase was made. She then reminded him 
of his promise, whereupon he turned round upon her and 
declared that she was “ difficult and unmanageable, and had 
not given satisfaction.”* This may serve as a warning to 
those who put faith in royal promises. “ Put not your trust in 
princes,” is a divine piece of advice. 


Those who desire to gain a correct insight into the interior 
life of an Oriental court, will do well to read this work of 
Mrs. Leonowens. As a woman, she had access to those por- 


tions of the palace, into which no men, except the king and 
his sons and their immediate attendants, are admitted. The 
scenes of cruelty, treachery and infamy which she witnessed 
are graphically described, and prove that Siamese civilization 
is but skin-deep. Maha Mongkut, learned and intelligent as he 
was, and anxious as he was to inoculate his subjects with 
European and American notions, was at times no better than 
a ferocious tiger, especially when thwarted in any whim. Mrs. 
Leonowens states that occasionally he required of her, in her 
‘capacity of secretary, services not to be thought of by a 
European sovereign ; and when she declined to perform them, 
he would curse her, close the gates of the palace against her, 
and even subject her to the insults and threats of the parasites 
and slaves who crawled about his feet. For refusing to write 
false letters to Sir John Bowring and Lord Clarendon he 
threatened to have her tried at the British consulate. In fact, 
the intervention of the British consul and Sir John Bowring 
more than once saved her from great peril. 

The old tyrant has passed away; but the good seed sown 
by Mrs. Leonowens is now bearing fruit. Ilis successor, the 
present king, was one of her best pupils, and he possesses a 
very amiable disposition. Lie speaks and writes English 
fluently, and is imbned (thanks to his preceptress) with the 
advanced ideas of modern civilization. Under his auspices 


* English Governess, p. 269. 
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schools are being established all over his kingdom, and the 
services of educated foreigners have been enlisted in the ter- 
ribly up-hill work of educating an ignorant people. A good 
beginning has been made, but it will take more than a genera- 
tion to start the Siamese fairly on the track of civilization. 
Their capacity for improvement in any direction is, however, 
undoubted ; but the system of slavery, which long prevailed in 
Siam, being of the most cruel and debasing kind, has so de- 
graded the people that there can be but little progress until 
its evil effects shall have worn off. 

The insufficiency of mere learning to reconstitute a nation 
is demonstrated by the results of the late king’s efforts in that 
direction. Mrs. Leonowens thus (unfairly, we think) sums 
up the matter: * “ When I left the palace the king was fast 
failing in body and mind, and, in spite of his seeming vigor, 
there was no real health in his rule while he had his own way. 
All the substantial success we tind in his administration is due 
to the energy and ability of his accomplished premier, Phya 
Kralahome, and even his strength has been wasted. The 
native arts and literature have retrograded ; in the mechanic 
arts much has been lost, and the whole nation is given up to 
> This last item is bad enough, but it is not in- 
eradicable. A greater nation than Siam was at one time so 
addicted to this destructive vice that, from the king to the 


gambling.’ 


scavenger, throughout all grades of society, there was scarcely 
a person to be found who did not habitually play games of 
chance for money, and bet, and swear with the coarsest pro- 
fanity upon every trivial occasion. Such was England in the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole ; yet within a generation from his 


time the habits of the people had materially changed, and now 
gambling is exceptional among the English. So may it be- 
come with Siam if education and enlightenment should take 
root among the people. 

The most recent accounts from Siam inform us that the 
young king is going about making speeches in praise of Euro- 
pean civilization and modes of life. This is one of the many 


* Ibid, p. 284. 
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tokens, from Arabia to Japan, of the softening of Asiatic pre- 
judices against Christian nations. In the case of Siam, the re- 
sult is the same, but is mainly, if not wholly, due to the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Leonowens, the young king’s preceptress. On 
coming to the throne, one of his first acts was substantially to 
abolish the system of slavery to which we have alluded, and 
which from time immemorial had prevailed among the Siam- 
ese. It partly resembled the serfdom of Russia, the laborer 
being attached to the land, and even branded with his owner’s 
mark ; and partly the ancient feudal system of personal ser- 
vice. Siam being remote and little known in this country, 
this great act of emancipation attracted but little attention 
here, although it manumitted several millions of bondsmen. 
“ And there is probably not one person in a hundred among 
us who realizes the fact that such an event—one of the land- 
marks of civilization—was brought about by the quiet teachings 
of an English lady within the walls of a Siamese harem. 
There are hundreds less worthy of the title than Mrs. Leon- 
owens who have taken rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind.” * But, indeed, much of the world’s civilization is due 
to the quiet and unostentatious influence of woman, and it 
would be a curious, as well as profitable and interesting study 
to trace the subject in detail. 

There is one great evil which assuredly would be destroyed 
if the voice of enlightened womanhood were listened to as it 
ought to be, and that is polygamy, the bane of Asia, and the 
curse of every community where it is practised. It prevails 
very extensively in Siam. The king has as many wives as he 
pleases, some of the nobles have thirty or forty ; but it is said 
that this polygamy is not attended by very evil results, not- 


withstanding the facility of divorcement, which also prevails. 


There is a great deal of domestic happiness in Siam; and sui- 
cides and husband and wife murders, so common in mono- 
gamic Europe, are rare there. Such is the testimony of Chao 
Phya Praklang,+ who adds: “ Nevertheless, many of the best 


* Robert Dale Owen, in a letter to the New York 7imes, June, 1872. 
+ Modern Buddhist, pp. 81-3. 
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men we have known were theoretical admirers of monogamy, 
and one practised it. At the time Jesus Christ lived, and still 
later, in Mahomet’s time, there was no law of monogamy. Ma- 
homet limited the number of wives to four, and after a time, 
Europeans instituted monogamy by law, not from religious 
motives but from conviction of its expediency, considering 
that the plurality of wives was unfair to women, and gave rise 
to jealousy and murder and constant trouble.” . The religion 
of Buddha highly commends a life of chastity : it also censures 
polygamy as involving ignorance and lust, but does not abso- 
lutely forbid it, the reason being that “ Buddha could not say 
there was any actual wrong ina man having a number of wives 
properly acquired!” Ve also said that when a man could not 
remain a celibate and took but one wife, it was a kind of chas- 
tity, and commendable. It is remarkable how these founders of 
Oriental systems of religion refrained from boldly attacking 
the hideous social plague which prevailed around them; nay, 
some of them, Mahomet in particular, encouraged the evil both 
by practice and precept. 

In Siamese househoéds, it appears that one of the wives is 
recognized as the head wife, and to her belongs the supervision 
of the establishment, even to providing for the wants and com- 
forts of her rivals, her husband’s other wives. The head wife 
of the prime minister is described by Mrs. Leonowens as 
being kind to the younger women of her husband’s harem, 
manifesting a most amiable interest in their welfare, and living 
among them happily as a mother among her daughters, shar- 
ing their confidences and often pleading their cause with her 
lord and theirs, over whom she exercised a very cautious but 
positive influence. This interesting lady was, however, between 
forty and fifty years of age, and evidently had worldly wisdom 
enough to understand that she could no longer compete in 
charms with the youthful beauties of the harem ;. so she made 
the best of the situation by attending to their comfort. 

It does not follow, however, that the woman who is the man’s 
first wife is always his head wife. The lady just described 
was the prime minister’s second wife. And _ hence, per- 


haps, it is that in Siam there is no such personage as an heir- 
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apparent to the throne, in the definite meaning and positive 
value which attaches to that phrase in Europe—no prince with 
an absolute and exclusive title by birth, adoption, or nomina- 
tion to succeed to the crown. And though it is true that the 
eldest son of a Siamese sovereign by his queen or queen con- 
sort is recognized by all custom, ancient and modern, as 
the probable successor to the high seat of his royal sire, he can- 
not be said to have a clear and indefeasible right to it, because 
the question of his succession has yet to be decided by the 
electing voice of the Senabawdee, or grand council of princes 
and nobles, in whose judgment he may be ineligible, by reason 
of certain physical, mental, or moral disabilities, as extreme 
youth, effeminacy, imbecility, intemperance, profligacy, or the 
like. Nevertheless, the election is popularly expected to result 
in the choice of the eldest son of the queen or first wife, even 
if a regency should be necessary on account of his youth. The 
present king was only sixteen on his father’s death, but the 
council elected him to assume the reins of government * not- 
withstanding his juvenility.” Ie is described as bemg a con- 
scientious and gentle boy, affectionate to his relatives, and gen- 
erous and sympathetic towards the poor. He is now twenty 
years of age. 

As regards the king and his queen or queens, the rule 
seems to be to select a lady expressly to be * the queen,” 
and the wedding is attended with some very curious ceremo- 
nies. A Siamese king may have two ‘* queens” at the same 
time; in which case the more favored lady is styled * the right 
hand” ard the other * the left hand” of the throne. The late 
king had two, but not in conjunction. The first was of the 
right hand; the second, though chosen in the lifetime of the 
first, was not elevated to the throne until after the death of 
her predecessor. But the royal harem holds other wives and 
concubines, who do not appear in state. 

One of the most extraordinary institutions of Siam is that 
of subordinate kingship, and it is not very easy to detine its na- 
ture. The second king is elected by the grand council of 
princes and nobles, with the consent of the supreme k.ng. 


The person chosen to fill the office is always one of the royal 
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family, and is generally a son or brother of the reigning sov- 
ereign. He is allowed a palace and retinue, and he has the 
privilege—which is something in Oriental eyes —of being 
exempt from the customary prostrations before the first king, 
whom he may salute by simply raising his hands and join- 
ing them above his head. But he has to appear before 
him twice a year to renew his oath of allegiance. His 
functions are of the most indefinite kind. They are in fact 
such as may be confided to him by the supreme king, and he 
may be deprived of them at any moment. It depends on the 
affection which his supreme relative may bear towards him, 
and the opinion that personage may entertain of his abilities 
and his honor, whether his share in the government shall be 
important or insignificant. 


With Oriental rulers suspicion and jealousy of their kin- 
dred have ever been predominant feelings. Unscrupulous in 
the means employed to attain their ends, they place no faith in 
anybody. The Siamese sovereigns have been no exception to 


the rule, though the present young king may prove one, as he 
has been educated under exceptional advantages. The late 
king, his father, procured the appointment of his own full 
elder brother, by the same mother, as second king ; but as the 
latter was of an ardent and aspiring mind, and a very accom- 
plished, handsome and popular man, the supreme king became 
very jealous of him, caused him to be continually watched, 
and forbade his marrying the woman he loved best in the land, 
because she was a famous beauty, and a princess of the first 
rank; moreover, the supreme king wanted her himself. Finally 
the king quarrelled with him openly, and, not long afterward, 
the latter sickened and died, being unaware up to the last 
moment that his death had been caused by slow poison, admin- 
istered systematically by one of his own concubines. Whether 
the king, Maha Mongkut, had any hand in the murder is not 
certainly known, though strongly suspected. Ile wrote and 
published a long account of his brother’s death, but in it he 
carefully concealed from the public the true cause of the 
calamity, fearing the foreign populace, and most of all the 
Laotians and the Peguans who were devoted to the prince, and 
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might fix suspicion on himself, on the ground of his notorious 
jealousy of the second king. Whn»t followed was characteris- 
tic of the genuine Oriental despot. The royal physicians and 
the supreme council were sworn to secresy, the concubine and 
her female accomplice, together with nine female slaves, were 
tortured and publicly paraded through the environs of Bang- 
kok, though their crime was never openly named. They were 
then thrown into an open boat, towed out into the Gulf of 
Siam, and there abandoned to the mercy of winds and waves 
or to death by starvation. One would think that Maha Mong- 
kut would have proclaimed the nature of their crime if he 
wished their punishment to serve as an example. That he did 
not do so confirms the suspicion that he was privy to the mur- 
der of his brother. 

In many respects Maha Mongkut was one of the most re- 
markable men of his age. In his private life he appears to 
great disadvantage; for, in addition to this affair of his 
brother, he was envious, revengeful, subtle, suspicious, cruel, 
fickle and petulant. He was the terror of the palace, and 
would cause the women who displeased him to be beaten and 
tortured unmercifully. lis one redeeming trait was his fond- 
ness for his children, especially for those whose mother had 
been agreeable tohim. But there is much to admire in his pub- 
lic life. In the pursuit of his appointed ends he was active 
and pertinacious. We have already spoken of his learning 
and literary labors. In them, as in everything else, no trouble 
or pains wearied or deterred him. In early life he acquired 
some knowledge of Latin and the sciences from the Jesuits, 
but when the Protestants came, in 1820, he manifested a pre- 
ference for their methods of instruction, and finally placed 
himself under the permanent tutorship of Rev. Mr. Caswell, 
an American missionary, under whom he made great progress 
in liberal ideas of government and commerce. But that he 
made any in Christianity may well be doubted, for although 
he professed respect for its fundamental principles, he declared 
that he hated the Bible.* 


* The English Governess, p, 240. 
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His religious opinions are set forth in that remarkable 
work, written by his order and dictation, “ The Modern Budd- 
hist,” * whence we may glean his reasons for so disliking the 
Bible. Among them were his belief that any religion, consci- 
entiously held and observed, would fit a man for everlasting 
happiness, and that therefore Christianity was not entitled to 
claim for itself the sole power of salvation. He also thought 
there was no heaven nor hell, and no judgment; but that our 
sufferings merely arose from our non-observance of the laws 
of nature. Perhaps his strongest objection to the Bible is 
given in his own words. “He, as a Buddhist, might believe 
in the existence of a God, sublimed above all human qualities 
and attributes, a perfect God, above love and hatred and jeal- 
ousy, calmly resting in a quiet happiness that nothing could 
disturb, and of such a God he would speak no disparagement ; 
not from desire to please him, or fear to offend him, but from 
natural veneration. But he could not understand a God with 
the attributes and qualities of men, a God who loves and hates 
and shows anger, a Deity who, whether described to him by 
Christian missionaries, or by Mahometans, or Brahmins, or 
Jews, fell below his standard of even an ordinary good 
man.” + 

Maha Mongkut, as high-priest of Siam, became the head 
of a school which professed strictly the pure philosophy of 
Buddha—that is to say, the law of compensation, many births 
or transmigrations, and the attainment of Niphan or final 
beatitude, but not Nihilism. Me rejected the theory of an 
ever-active Creator, and of miraculous intervention, and he 
told the missionaries that they must not imagine that any of 
his party would ever become Christians, for they could not 
embrace what they considered a foolish religion. Neverthe- 
less, on his accession to the throne (April, 1851), he sent for 
the American missionaries, thanked them cordially for all 
they had taught him, assuring them that it was his earnest 
desire to administer his government after the model of the 
limited monarchy of England, and to introduce schools, 





* Kitchanukit. ¢ P. 25. 
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wherein the Siamese youth might be well taught in the Eng- 
lish language and literature, and the sciences ef Europe. 

Ilis foreign policy was liberal, he extended toleration to 
all religious sects, and he expended large sums in publie build- 
ings and improvements. He abolished several oppressive 
taxes, reduced the duties on foreign shipping, and in other 
ways encouraged foreign commerce. In 1855, he effected a 
commercial treaty with England, which has proved very bene- 
ficial to both parties. Im May, 1856, he concluded one, sub- 
stantially the same, with the United States, and, later in the 
year, one with France. Hitherto, Portugal had been the only 
foreign power having a resident Consul at Bangkok, but the 
treaties brought along with them Consuls of the three powers, 
and foreign merchants and traders flocked to Bangkok, and 
established rice-mills, sugar and oil refineries, and warehouses 
for imports. Millions of dollars flowed in where only a few 
thousands had flowed before. Soon after this, treaties were 
concluded with every commercial nation, and the country 
rapidly increased in prosperity. 

Then an English harbor-master and an English chief of 
police brought order and safety into operation; a French 
commander was found for the army; and an American was 
appointed head of the custom house. The Singapore Tele- 
graph Company was empowered to construct telegraph lines 
through Moulmein to Singapore, with a branch to Bangkok, 
and a sanitarium was erected at Anghin, on the coast, for the 
benefit of native and foreign invalids. The king built him- 
self a superb palace, after the model of Windsor Castle, and 
also numerous other palaces in different parts of the country ; 
and the nobility followed his example. But the king never 
gave way to luxury. In his daily habits he was remarkably 
industrious and abstemious. He was much devoted to astro- 
nomy, and he calculated with respectable accuracy the great 
solar eclipse of August, 1868. He rendered every possible 
assistance to the foreign commissioners sent out to observe the 
eclipse in Siam, expending not less than $100,000 in erecting 


a commodious observatory for them, and in entertaining the 
foreigners present during the eclipse. It was his last exploit, 
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for the excitement. of the scene, combined with the noxious 
atmosphere of the jungle, brought on the fever of which he 
died on the 1st of October following. 

When its inhabitants shall have become sufficiently enlight- 
ened in the arts and sciences to develop to the fullest extent 
the capacities of its soil, Siam will be one of the most pro- 
ductive countries in the world. The fertility of the land is 
inexhaustible. The great river Meinam rolls through an 
immense continuous level of the richest soil, well watered 
by tributary streams, canals, and rain. Great variety of grain 
and fruit grows almost spontaneously under the tropical heat. 
The staples are rice, sugar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, coffee, 
olives and figs. There are several species of palms yielding 
sugar, and forests of teak, ebony, satinwood and eaglewood. 
Ivory, beeswax, honey, raw silk, and many aromatic gums and 
spices are also obtained in great abundance. Then, again, the 
variety and beauty of the scenery, with its luxuriance of ver- 
dure, flowers and foliage, and picturesque forests, will make 
it a most attractive land for foreigners. 

Siam j= a vast plain; it is only when the traveller ap- 
proaches the borders of the land that he sees lofty mountains, 
crowned with impenetrable forests. This plain is bounded on 
the east by a spur of the Himalaya range, which breaks off in 
Cambodia, and is found again in the west, extending almost 
to the extremity of the Malayan States. On the north these 
two mountain ranges approach each other, and form a multi- 
tude of small hills. Siam has some excellent harbors, and 
that at Bangkok has from sixty to seventy feet of water. The 
gulf is free from the typhoons which are so destructive in the 
Chinese seas. The country resembles Egypt in one particular, 
that of annual inundation in the months of June, July, and 
August, by the waters of the great river Meikhong and its 
tributaries, which unite with the waters of the Meinam and 
the Phibsalok, and overflow the entire plain, so that boats 
traverse it in every direction without injury to the young rice 
crop springing up underneath. 

It is evident that Siam opens a great tield for engineer- 
ing. The regulating of this annual inundation by a system of 
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barrage, like that of Egypt, is one very great desideratum. 
Railways are another ; so are gas-works, water-works and the 
fabrication of the numerous contrivances which make up the 
comforts of civilized life. It isthe earnest desire of the pre- 
sent king to see them all in operation, as they doubtless will be 
before many years shall have passed. There is also scope for 
the introduction of manufactures of every kind, and for many 
of them the country could supply the raw material in abund- 
ance. <A profitable trade might also be carried on in articles 
of ornamentation made out of the shells of fish, the skins of 
animals, the feathers of birds, of which Siam produces many 
varieties of extraordinary beauty, and fragrant woods like 
rosewood, satinwood, sapanwood, ebony and cedar. Siam 
likewise has mines of iron, antimony, gold and silver, and 
quarries of white marble; but they are poorly worked, and 
small importance is now attached to them by the Siamese. Yet 
the gold of Bangtaphon is esteemed the purest and most due- 
tile in the world. That these mines were once largely worked 
is evident from the number of pits bearing marks of great 
age, and from the extraordinary quantity of idols and works 
of art cast in these metals, and consumed in the construction 
of images, and the adornment of temples, pagodas, and 
palaces. 

Of these last-mentioned edifices there are some remarkable 
ruins in certain parts of the Siamese dominions, especially in 


Cambodia. They are of unknown antiquity, and no history 


tells us what manner of people built them, whence came their 
civilization and culture, or why and whither they disappeared 
from among the nations of the earth. The structures are 
stupendously grand and elaborately ornamented, yet not re- 
sembling in style those of other ancient empires. Without 
doubt the Cambodian must have been one of the most pow- 
erful empires of the East in its time, whenever that was. 
There is nothing but tradition to guide one to an opinion; but 
this is too vague to be relied upon. The mythology of the 
country carries its origin back to B. c. 3,800, and some of the 
native writers assert that the empire lasted 1,300 years, while 
others say 2,400. If the former are right, it came to an end 
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about the time of the foundation of the first Assyrian Empire 
by Belus, or Nimrod (according to Dr. Hales); if the latter, 
about the time of Deborah and Barak. Dut the more learned 
Cambodians do not accept either statement as authentic. 

The really authentic history of Siam, Pegu, Cambodia, 
and Laos does not go back more than 700 or 800 years. Their 
early annals abound in fables of heroes, demigods, giants 
and genii, as those of all ancient nations do, and they afford 
but few facts of practical value. The Siamese era commences 
with the year a. p. 638, but the first great event is the tounda- 
tion of the city of Ayudia, or Ayuthia, described by Mendel- 
slohe as “the Venice of the East,’ as before mentioned. 
This occurred in a. p. 1850, when a chief, named Phya-Athong, 
assumed the title of Phra (or king) Rama Thibodi, and made 
the new city his capital, fortifying it with turretted battlements, 
with ponderous gates and by a wide and deep moat spanned 
by drawbridges. Dut as it was situated near the river Meinam, 
about sixty miles only from the gulf of Siam, it was easily 
accessible to the Burmese pirates, who harrassed it continually, 
and ravaged the surrounding country. They were unable to 
take the city, however ; and Thibodi’s successor, Suen, routed 
a large army of them with immense slaughter, pursuing them 
to their capital, Chiengmai. From this expedition he turned 
his arms against Cambodia, took the capital by storm, slew 
every male capable of bearing arms, and carried off enormous 
treasures in plate gold, with which, on his return to his king- 
dom, he erected a remarkable pagoda, called to this day “ the 
mountain of gold.” 

From these early times down to very recent, the history of 
Siam is more or less mixed up with that of Burmah, Laos, and 
Cambodia, its immediate neighbors, which were sometimes its 
tributaries, but sometimes it was their tributary, according to 
the fortune of war. Its domestic history is full of fierce feuds 
between the members of the royal family, in which the nobles 
and landed proprietors took an active part. By these feuds the 
country was devastated and impoverished ; in some parts it 
was depopulated. Here we have Oriental history in all its 
hideous, as well as good features. The happiness and the 
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misery of the people depended almost entirely on the personal 
character of the king forthe time being. It has ever been so 
from time immemorial in China, India, Siam, Persia and 
Turkey. A great warrior arises and takes possession of the 
throne, plunders and subjugates the surrounding nations, builds 
sumptuous edifices, and dies. Ie is sueceeded by an indolent 
or feeble prince, and the reali is speedily a prey to the strug- 
gles of his kinsman or some powerful chief for the crown, and 
the prosperity of the nation soon disappears. The only points 
of interest in such annals are the personal exploits of the 
actors in the scenes described. These often border on the 
romantic, and the Siamese records contain some very remark- 
able instances. 

As marking the characteristics of the Siamese, these 
legends are worthy of attention. We will cite three of them. 
On the death of king Inthra Racha, a. p. 780, two of his 
sons, who were each ruling over a northern province, set out 
from their seat of government simultaneously for the capital, 
Ayutha, with the design of seizing and occupying the vacant 
throne. Mounted on elephants, they met in the dusk of even- 
ing on a bridge leading to the royal palace, and each instantly 
dismounted, divining his brother’s purpose, and with their 
naked swords fell upon each other with such fury that both 
were slain on the spot. 

The second instance is more romantic, and relates to the 
exploits of a woman, Queen Sisudah-Chand, famed alike for 
her beauty and her fiendish disposition. She lived about the 
close of the ninth century, and was regent of Siam during the 
minority of her son, the king P’hra Yat-Fa. She was very 
superstitious, believing in astrological predictions, and a cun- 
ning astrologer gained complete ascendency over her. Per- 
suading her that her life was in danger from one of the royal 
family, she ordered the entire royal household, including her 
own mother and sisters, to be assassinated. She then put her 
son, the king, to death, and raised the astrologer to the throne. 
The nobility and people, exasperated and disgusted, watched 
their opportunity for destroying the infamous pair, not daring 
to attack them in their palace, which was well fortified. One 
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day, as the queen and her paramour were in a barge on their 
customary visit to her private pagoda and garden, a nobleman 
hailed them, as if for instructions, and, being allowed to 
approach, he suddenly sprang upon them, drew his sword and 
despatched them both. 

The crown was then offered to an uncle of the murdered 
king. This prince, known as Maha Chakrapat Racha-therat, 
displayed in his own person one of the most brilliant illustra- 
tions of Oriental chivalry. With an immense army he 
invaded Pegu. The king of that country, having but a small 
force, nevertheless advanced to meet him. In consideration 
of the great disparity between the two armies, the king of 
Siam proposed to the king of Pegu to decide the fortune of 
the day by single combat. The proposal was accepted, the 
two monarchs encountered each other, but the king of Pegu’s 
elephant took fright and carried him off the field. His heroic 
queen, Maha Chandra, immediately took his place, and was 
soon killed. From these narratives we see that these Oriental 
sovereigns habitually used elephants, instead of horses, in their 
warlike expeditions, and that they were attended by their 
wives and female warriors. It also would seem to have been 
considered no disgrace for a man to fight a woman. In fact, 
from the remotest times to the present, female warriors have 
been common in Asia and Africa, and kings have had body 
guards composed entirely of women. 

Passing over seven centuries, during which Siamese his- 
tory repeats itself continually, we come to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the epoch of the Portuguese explorations and conquests 
in the East. Several thousands of these adventurous Eu- 
ropeans enlisted in the service of the King of Burmah. 
They were excellent soldiers, and ably commanded by their 
countryman, Diego Suanes, and were superior to any troops 
which the East could bring against them. In 1568 they 
invaded Siam and made it tributary to Burmah. It remained 
so until 1583, when the Siamese regained their independence. 
The Portuguese of Malacca, however, were invited to estab- 
lish themselves in Siam for purposes of trade ; an embassy was 
sent to Goa, their chief settlement in the East, and the Domin- 
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ican monks were invited to build churches and preach Chris- 
tianity in Siam. 

Then follows one of the most remarkable episodes in 
Siamese history. During the reign of P’hra, Narai, a most 
able and estimable man, a Greek, named Constantine Phaul- 
kon, was wrecked on the coast of Malabar. Meeting there 
with a party of Siamese officials, returning to their own 
country, he became a fellow-passenger with them, quickly 
contrived to learn their language, and so ingratiated himself 
with them that they introduced him to P’hra Narai, who took 
him into the government service. Through his sagacity, tact 
and diligence he rapidly rose in faver, and finally became 
prime minister. The French priests spared no efforts to gain 
him over secretly to their plans, which were the introduction 
of the Jesuits, and the conversion of Eastern Asia to Christi- 
anity. Bishops were sent out by the Pope to Cochin China, 
Cambodia, Siam, and Pegu, at the expense of Louis XIV. of 
France, who, however, insisted that they should all be French- 
men, and that the glory of the enterprise should be ascribed 
exclusively to France and to himself. 

The Jesuits opened schools, and labored successfully to 
introduce the ideas and arts of Europe into Siam ; but they 
failed to convert the king to Christianity. After some years 
P’hra Narai sent an embassy to Louis, who’ immediately re- 
turned the compliment by sending the Chevalier De Chan- 
mont with five ships of war, Father Tachard, and a number 
of priests. They anchored in the Meinam on the 27th of 
September, 1687, and were graciously received by the king, 
who, nevertheless, told them he feared the chief object of their 
mission—the establishing of a French protectorate in Siam, 
and the conversion of himself and people—would not be so 
easy a task as they had been led to believe. In all this the 
Jesuits had been from the first deceived by Phaulkon, who 
designed to use them for his own purposes. De Chaumont 
and his fleet returned to France in 1688, and Phaulkon then 
set to work to stir up dissatisfaction with the king among the 
people. He persuaded Phra Narai to send another embassy 
to Louis, and devoted himself, meanwhile, to gaining the favor 
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of the people by promoting trade and agriculture, encouraging 
foreign commerce, building splendid edifices, and improving 
the laws. AlJl this was marvellous in the eyes of the Siamese, 
who styled him the “ Vicha-yen.”” or incarnation of “ cool 
wisdom.” 

3ut his ambition, arrogance and ostentation aroused the 
hostility of the nobles against him and the too partial king. 
The latter, falling ill, repaired to the premier’s palace at Lap- 
haburee. Thither some of the disaffected nobles, headed by 
a natural son of his own, went and forced their way into his 
room. The old monarch died defending himself bravely. 
The assassins then broke into Phaulkon’s room, where he was 
attended by his young daughfer, Constantia, dragged him into 
the woods, killed him, and flung his body into a pit. His 
daughter witnessed his sufferings, cheered him with her pas- 
sionate endearments, and holding before his eyes a cross of 
gold, besought him to die like a brave man and a Christian. 
She was dragged into slavery and concubinage by one of his 
murderers. After these brutal achievements the affairs of the 
country fell into confusion, and the Burmese, taking advan- 
tage thereof, overran and ravaged the kingdom. 

The country was freed of its invaders through the courage 
and genius of one of the feudal lords of Siam, Phya Tah, 
originally a Chinese adventurer, who had amassed wealth, and 
held the office of governor of the northern provinces under 
the late king. By a series of daring mancuvres he not only 
expelled the Burmese, but recovered Cambodia. He was very 
kind to the poor and beloved by his soldiers; but he was 


haughty and exacting towards the nobles. In revenge, they 
procured one of his concubines to drug his food and render 
him insane. In that condition he committed such excesses 
that the people, headed by the nobles, attacked the palace. He 
escaped by a secret passage to a neighboring monastery, where 


he was betrayed to his prime minister, who caused him to be 
put to death. This minister then usurped the throne, and 
firmly established himself thereon. The history of Siam be- 
comes unimportant and uninteresting from this period down 
to the accession of Maha Mongkut, the late king. The fore- 
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going brief extracts from its previous history * are sufficient 
to give the reader an idea of the characteristics of the Siamese 
as a political community, with its relations towards foreign 
nations. But under the late and the present government, and 
especially since the making of the treaties with the United 
States, Great Britain and France, Siam has taken her place 
among the community of civilized nations, and her foreign 
relations are now conducted on the system which prevails 
among them. 

The changes which have taken place in the internal gov- 
ernment of the country, the abolition of slavery and the 
introduction of a system of gen@®ral education, have already 
wrought such amelioration in the condition of the people as to 
render antiquated the observations of former travellers, even 
of so recent a one as Mr. F. A. Neale, who visited Siam in 
1840, and was for some months in the military service of the 
king, and who has given to the world a very vivid description 
of the manners and customs of the people. But for hundreds 
of years previously these had remained unchanged, as had 
also their modes of government and ways of thinking. This 
is characteristic of all Oriental nations. Century after cen- 
tury passes away with them unmarked by progress and undis- 
tinguished by change. Traveller succeeds traveller at long 
intervals of time, and each repeats unconsciously the observa- 
tions of the other. Thus Mr. Neale found the Siamese pre- 
cisely the same as they were in the days of the Jesuit 
missionary, La Loubére, who visited them in 1687, and pub- 
lished a work descriptive of the country and its inhabitants, 
which was applicable to them when Mr. Crawford was among 
them in 1827; but which, it is telerably certain, will be in 
great part inapplicable to them fifty years hence, when rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and newspapers shall have full sway. 

Allusion has been made to the vast ruins and remains of 
ancient temples in Siam, whose origin is unknown. Some of 
the works of the builders of these marvels still remain in use. 


* See Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
Chap. XIII., by Fred. Arthur Neale, from which the sketch given by Mrs. 
Leonowens is taken. 
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Among them are two imposing stone bridges, 500 feet long 
and 80 feet broad, carried on arches, which rest firmly on 
their foundations, buttressed by fifty great stone pillars, and 
supporting a road-bed composed of immense blocks of stone, 
laid one upon another, and so adjusted that their very weight 
seems to keep the arches firm. Yet the western nations know 
nothing of the existence of the race who built in a style sur- 
passing in boldness of conception, grandeur of proportions, 
and delicacy of design, the best works of the modern world. 
Vainly may we seek for any chronicle of the long line of 
monarchs who must have swayed the sceptre of the once pow- 
erful empire of Maha Naghkon. Only a vague tradition has 
come down of a celestial prince to whom the fame of found- 
ing the great temple at Ongkoor, in Cambodia, is attributed ; 
and of an Eqyptian king, who, for his sacrilege, was changed 
into a leper. An interesting statue, representing the latter, 
stands in one of the corridors of that temple, somewhat muti- 
lated, but sufficiently well preserved to display a marked con- 
trast with the physical type of the present race of Cambodians. 

These magnificent editices seem to have been designed for 
places of worship rather than of royal habitation, for they are 
nearly all Buddhist temples. They are all built on the plan 
of a cross, called “ phram,” denoting the four cardinal points 
of the horizon. This cross is invariably found in the plan of 
the religious monuments of ancient Cambodia, and even the 
corridors are made to intersect each other at right angles. 


The cross is also the distinctive character and sign for the 
Doctors of Reason, in the primitive Buddhism of Kasyapa. 
The emblem of the Snake God, Sarpa-deva, more commonly 
valled Phya Naght, is also common. The wonderful structure 
at Naghkon Watt, of which Mrs. Leonowens has given so in- 


teresting a description,* is nearly three miles in circumfer- 
ence; the walls are from seventy to eighty feet high, and 
twenty feet thick. 

Mr. Finlayson + calls attention to the resemblance between a 


* English Governess, chap. xxix. 
+ Mission to Siam and Hué in 1821-2, edited by Sir T. S. Raffles, F.R.S. 
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certain adjunct to the Buddhist temples at Bangkok, called the 
Pra-cha-di, and the small chambers found in the Pyramids of 
Egypt. The Pra-cha-di is a solid building of masonry, without 
aperture or inlet of any sort, however large the building may be. 
It is generallybuilt in the neighborhood of some temple, but 
is not itself an object or place of worship, being always distinct 
from the temple. In its origin it would appear to have 
been sepulchral, and destined to commemorate either the death 
of Buddha or his translation into heaven. These ornamental 
buildings are supposed to contain some relict of Buddha. 
They are built upon a series of terraces, which gradually di- 
minish to half the whole height, and are then succeeded by a 
handsome spire, fluted and ornaménted. They are about 250 
feet high. 

The design of the small chambers of the Pyramids of 
Egypt has been variously explained; some considering them 
as sepulchral depositories, and others as a@Zyfa of the more sa- 
cred and retired mysteries. The truth possibly may be that 
each conjecture is correct, and that in the office of a sepul- 
chral shrine, as well as in form, the Pyramid and the Pra- 
cha-di exactly coincide. The Pra-cha-di is the same structure 
that is called Dagoba by the Buddhists of Ceylon. Several cir- 
cumstances and ceremonies in the religion of Buddha would 
seem to identify its origin, in a great measure, with that of 
ancient Egypt. The physiognomy, the form and stature of 

Suddha are as distinctly Ethiopic as they are different from 
those which characterize the various tribes which inhabit either 
the easiern or the western parts of Asia. That it is a religion 
foreign to that continent, the uncertainty which still exists 
with regard to the country or district which gave it birth 
would seem to render probable. The proofs which have been 
brought forward in favor of Ceylon and of Magodha seem to rest 
upon very slender foundations. Several festivals in this reli- 
gion bear a strong resemblance to the ceremonies performed 

g of the Nile. That 
valled Periharah isof this nature. Are not the Egyptian Pyr- 
amids the prototype of the Pra-cha di or Dagoba¢ And in- 
stead of considering these stupendous monuments as the tombs 


by the ancient Egyptians on the risin 
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of earthly kings, ought we not rather to regard them as owing 
their origin to religious motives? It is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that any other motive could have induced men to under- 
take works of such magnitude. The small chambers found in 
the interior of some of them might have contained, or, at 
least, have been intended to contain relics, such as bones of 
their deity. And this idea is confirmed by the finding of 
bones of the bull in the sarcophagus of the pyramid of Ceph- 
renes.* 

The significance of the statue and legend of the Egyptian 
king, in connection with the great Siamese temple of Ongkoor, 
should not be lost sight of, nor should the common use of the 
word “P*hra” (Pharaoh) as a title of the Siamese kings. 
Then there are the similarities between some of the customs 
of Siam and of ancient Egypt. What does all this point to 
but to the fact that at some very remote period the Egyptians, 
or a people identical with them, held sway over that portion of 
the globe which comprises Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin China ¢ 
But the Egyptians were red-skinned, and the Siamese are a 
mixture of black, yellow, and white, and there are no vestiges 
of a red race among them. Either, then, the length of time 
which has elapsed since the red nen were there has been enor- 
mous, or there has been some great change in the face of the 
globe, which severed those of the race in Asia from those in 
Egypt and America, the Atlantide races, of whom little but 
tradition is left in the old world, but some of whose immense 
structures can still be seen in certain islands of the Pacific. 

But this is all speculation. The wonderful architectural 
remains of Siam and Cambodia offer a field of investigation 


which has as yet been only superticially approached by un- 
learned travellers. They require to be examined by men like 
Layard or Rawlinson or Champallion ; and doubtless the pres- 
ent enlightened ruler of the country would facilitate and assist 
every research by persons duly qualified. [Enough has been 
said tu show that Siam at the present moment offers singular 


attractions for foreigners, as their services are required in a 


* Fitzclarence’s Route through India and Egypt to England, p. 499. 
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variety of ways. Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen are 
already there in numbers, superintending factories, construct- 
ing machinery, building steamships and locomotives, making 
telegraph and railway lines, organizing the military and marine 
services, preaching Christianity, teaching in schools, and gene- 
rally changing the habits, elevating the character, and devel- 
oping the intelligence of the people. It is curious to specu- 
late on what Siam will be fifty years hence. 


Arr. IL-1. The Life and Writings of Rervus Cuoatr. By 
Samuet Gitman Brown, Professor in Dartmouth College. 
Two volumes. 1862. Soston. 


ye Re MENTSCE wCeSs of Rvrvs CHoatr, the Great A 716 rican Ad- 
vocate. By Evwarp G. Parker. 1860. Boston. 


. Proceedings of the Bar upon the Death of Rurvs Cuoare, 
in 1859, and the Address of Professor THrornitus 
Parsons, at the Cambridge Law School, upon him as a 
Lawyer. 


The Speech of Revvs Cnoare in the Dalton Divorce Case ; 
also, The Celebrated Trial of irre /7, the Somnambul’st, 
Jor Murder. Pamphlets. 


Prosk is the machinery of civilized society. It grew up 
with civilization. In the early ages men talked, but all great 
events were first chanted or sung. Dards preceded historians 


and prose writers. Indeed, eloquence and prose writing were 
emanations after mankind had made some progress in civiliza- 
tion. In the contests of these times the passions were excited 
by war songs and by the enchantment of the bard. Language 
. Was then meagre and these songs were simple but full of 
tropes, as illustration supplies the dearth of words. So, in that 
age, speech followed the same law; and the first prose of any 
people is simple in structure and bold in figures. It is also 
usually irregular and is improved with the advancement of 
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the people. Speech is a composite achievement. It is about 
the last achievement of civilization in nations when we speak 
of its best forms. The period of literary purity in Rome 
and Greece survived the age of pure eloquence, and then 
prose writers preceded the orators, Indeed, oratory, as high 
art, is an outgrowth of ages in every free state. Like all 
the fine arts, it is of slow growth. Speaking has always 
existed in every society in some form, but oratory is not 
effective except when men have understandings to be ad- 
dressed as well as passions. 4 

In every free state, where the people govern, oratory 
has ever been the great instrument to control and carry 
on society; and in free states the greatest examples of elo- 
quence have appeared. It was at the Revolution that 
popular eloquence {first appeared among us, though we had 
existed as colonies for a century and a half. Since that 
age America has had clever orators, and has not been 
without men who could take high rank as public speakers. 
We certainly can claim that there are‘more men who can 
address a public body intelligently and well in this country 
than can be found in any other civilized state. Yet we 
will not assert that among these innumerable speakers we 
could find many first-class speakers, as ranged by a high 
standard of eloquence. Surely none will pretend that we 
have had many men whose speeches would sustain a compari- 
son with the first orators. We know that we fail in the art 
of eloquence rather than in the substantials of speaking; but 
we realize that the revolutionary age gave us Henry and Lee, 
Otis and Adams, and since we have produced several noble 
speakers. Nobody questions that Webster and Clay hold 
a place among the great speakers of modern times. The 
best specimens of eloquence have so far been of the 
deliberative order, and from the interest taken in public 
affairs “we shall always find eloquence in this department. 
The Pulpit ought to present an equal field for oratory, but 
nearly all effective eloquence is banished there by the reading 
of sermons. So long as this practice remains the American 
pulpit will never compare with the eloquence of the Bar or of 
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the Senate for the effect produced by delivery. No speaker 
can look after a written speech or sermon and command and 
sway his audience. Let the ministry study extemporaneous 
eloquence and speak thirty minutes, with adequate preparation, 
and eloquence will gain what logic may lose in pulpit 
oratory. 

But we turn to the American bar, where eloquence has 
shone forth and where the first talents are trained and dis- 
played. Society is interested in her lawyers, for they fashion 
and make the laws and stand guardian to person and 
property. It is the lawyer who defends all rights of per- 
son and property, and without him those rights could not 
be adjudicated upon in the courts. Tis calling is devoted to 
the great interests of society itself, and so he becomes, by 
his vocation, a counsellor of mey and of the state. The 
science of law begins with the foundation of the state, and 
he necessarily becomes cognizant of the laws in all their com- 
plexity. So the lawyer first studies fundamental, constitutional 
principles on which depend the rights of men. Ile then 
advances to the laws of property and of person. Thus 
trained, he appears as a counsel and an advocate. In a crude 
state of society he partakes of all the qualities of such a state, 
and his qualifications seldom exceed the demand, and we pass 
out of a semi-barbarous state before we find the accomplished 
advocate and great jurisconsult. This great and finished bar- 
rister comes with civilization, and he is the necessity of it. It 
needs no proofs that when society has risen to the complica- 
tions of a great state, where law is supreme, there must be 
such an office as that of the great legist. Thus the profession 
grows with the state and the laws. They are co-ordinate with 
each other. 

From the beginning of these colonies the laws have re- 
quired a learned profession, and perhaps we have erred in the 
facilities to its growth. Whether this be so or not the profes- 


*sion comprises its necessary men—men who sustain the learning 


and repute of the bar in every branch of society, and secure 
the rights of every hamlet inthe land. So much for the neces- 
sity of the profession. Without it nothing would be secure 
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in the transmission of property ; without it there could be no 
administration of the law. 

So let us turn to one of the necessary men of society, and 
consider some of his virtues and give a summary of what he 
was in his day and generation at the American bar. Rufus 
Choate stood, by commoy consent, at the head of the New 
England bar at the time of his demise, and was its most ac- 
complished advocate. Such position he held for the last few 
years of his life; and it was won by thirty-five years of con- 
stant struggle in that forum, and mainly at Boston, the great 
metropolis of New England. He encountered Mason and 
Webster in that struggle, after his removal to Boston; and 
these jurists never went tosleep when they encountered Choate, 
though he was many years their junior. Choate always sus- 
tained himself, and he roge to the first rank of lawyers, in 
spite of such antagonism; and, finally, he held the position, 
after the death of Webster, of being the great New England 
advocate. We now proceed to give a brief sketch of what he 
was as a lawyer and advocate; we shall glance at his attain- 
ments and the character of his achievements. 

Mr. Choate graduated at Dartmouth with the honors of his 
class, in 1819, at the age of twenty, and became tutor in the 
college; then entered the Cambridge Law School, and finally 
became a student with Mr. Wirt, then attorney-general of the 
United States, and who was one of the leaders of the law at 
Washington. While he resided there, he saw and _ heard 
Pinkney and Webster in their last struggle, when the former 
fell mortally il. by over-exertion to meet his younger antago- 
nist, who was then one of the few who could dispute his suprem- 
acy at the American bar. Soon after this the great advo- 
cate, Thomas Addis Emmet, at the New York bar, was 
stricken down and fell in a like encounter with Webster. He 
and Wirt and O’Conor then became in a short time the most 
conspicuous advocates in the American forum. But Choate 
also heard Pinkney’s great speech in the Senate on the 
Missouri question ; and he said that Webster made a grand 
opening in that last cause, but that he was bold and dry 
as compared with Pinkney. Thus Choate was enchanted with 
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the Maryland lawyer, and greatly dazzled with his worth and 
his forensic display. Choate became an ingitator of all the 
vices as well as the virtues of this great advocate, and gave 
more particular study to Pinkney’s arguments than any of the 
young advocates of a succeeding age. Mr. Choate, in conse- 
quence of a long illness of Wirt, did not then hear him in 
any great cause. So we have no®stated comparison on the 
part of Choate as to these two famous lawyers. However, 
Wirt gave his pupil a high testimonial, in which he predicted 
Mr. Choate’s eminence in the profession; and thus pro- 
vided with a certificate of good conduct and correct deport- 
ment, Mr. Choate returned home to mourn the early death 
of a younger brother of great promise, then in the course of 
graduation at Dartmouth. After some further study, he was 
admitted to the bar, and entered upon its practice in his native 
county of Essex. Ile hung out his sign-board for one night at 
Salem, and then moved to Danvers for the next three years, 
then returned to Salem, and was, at the age of thirty-two, 
elected to Congress, after having served two terms in the State 
legislature. Ile was reélected to Congress, and finally, in 1834, 
resigned and removed to Boston. 

It is said that Choate, during his first three years at 
the bar, seriously thought of giving up his profession. A 
little pushing, and fortune smiled upon him, and he grad- 
ually grew to great eminence, as he at once exhibited the 
same brilliant parts which became so conspicuous at the bar 
of Boston. His growing fame enabled him to establish him- 
self securely at the Boston bar—that greater forum, where 
he continued to live, and where he died, in 185, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. His struggle for the first years after 
his removal to Boston was severe, but success, with some delay, 
attended him, though he met the ablest lawyers in all New 
england daily in his practice. These were Mason and 
Webster of the older lawyers, and Curtis, Bartlett, Dexter 
and Dana of the succeeding bar, and who attested the 
consummate ability and resources of Rufus Choate in every 
department of law. Choate had to sustain himself against 
such adversaries; but he proved adequate to the exigency, 
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and triumphed in the end. Like the still living and still 
powerful O’Conor, he was almost irresistible with a jury 
and could win the most desperate causes. This was 
owing to his skill in managing the cause quite as much 
as to his powers as an advocate. His law knowledge was 
the most thorough and exact. He never tired in prepar- 
ing a case, and he never finished it until it was tried. He 
always comported himself at the bar most respectfully to 
judge, jury, and opposing counsel. Ie never put a wit- 
ness in the attitude of defence, except on exceptional occa- 
sions ; then he came down on him with crushing effect. 

Mr. Choaté had the greatest judgment and skill in the 
examination of witnesses. He seldom gave opposing wit- 
nesses all opportunity to damage his side. Once he pressed 
a witness to state what the accused said when they robbed the 
vessel, and got the response that one of the parties remarked 
that Choate could clear them though they were caught with 
the stolen money in their boots. Choate went on with the 
laugh against him. Above all, he went to the jury with the 
most effective logic, and had the skill to know when he had the 
jury with him. He, like Scarlett, wheedled, and, like Erskine, 
rushed the jury over weak places in a cause. He could argue 
a cause before a full bench as well as before a jury. This is 
arare combination of power in any man—all knowledge and 
words, as he called it; and no man could surpass him in 
making known just what he thought in any case. He had 
great logical and analytical powers. 

Choate stood high as a jurist, but his mind was really 
that of the great advocate. There his powers had free play, 
and in advocacy he achieved his preéminence and standing at 
the bar. This combination of talents is not usually found in 
one man. Some have great logical power and vast learning, 
but no great power of clothing their ideas and giving the best 
expression to them. Others, with no particular attainments, 
are fluent and voluble in words, but have no considerable 
power to generalize, and little breadth or compass of thought. 
Choate was clear and strong in statement as well as convine- 
ing and persuasive. Ile was a greater master of the law 
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than Erskine, equalled him in the force of the advocate, though, 
with all his consummate study, he fell below him as a 
model of forensic style. Erskine, like Choate, was a master 
of Shakespeare, and this mastery is felt in every line of his 
advocacy. This is not so felt in the style of Choate. So, 
while Choate was a greater legist in his profession, yet he had 
not the correct forensic speech of Erskine. But Choate is not 
reported like Erskine at the bar, and not one of his hundred 
efforts is embraced in his works lately published, because it was 
said to be impossible to report chain-lightning. Still, had Choate 
possessed such opportunities as Erskine, his speeches of nine 
hours’ length would have appeared in the press, as did that in 
the Dalton case, though filling sixteen columns of the Boston 
papers. Surely, he wanted a great occasion for speech at the 
bar, and so we cannot judge what he might have done in 
causes like Erskine’s. Suffice it that his forensic speeches are 
not collected, but lost, like those of Emmet and Ogden Hoff- 
man. Lis family, in publishing the life and writings of Mr. 
Choate, have left his fame to rest upon his public addresses and 
speeches. It would seem that the great speech in the Dalton 
case might have been included in the works of Rufus Choate, 
that it might remain to after times to prove that he was the 
Ilortensius of the New England bar. It would seem as alto- 
gether proper that his great argument in the Goodyear case, 
where he encountered Webster for the last time and displayed 
his wonderful genius to that high court, might have been 
embraced. 

Since not one of Choate’s forensic arguments have, it 
seems, been thought worthy of preservation, we must study 
Choate as a statesman and a scholar in his life and writings, 
which embrace nothing more. Choate’s style was rich and 
luminous as he approached the meridian of life. ITis latest 
speeches showed a greater simplicity. Age usually simplifies 
rather than embellishes, and Choate’s last of the collected 
speeches proves that he had composed himself in style and 
delivery since the great Webster eulogy. Ilis manner of ex- 
pression is more najural and his thought is rich and philosophic. 
There was less accumulation and ornateness in style in this 
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last effort. Ilis speeches upon the hustings and in Faneuil 
Hall show also that he could express himself with concise 
strength. Ilis speech in 1844, made in opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas, possesses those qualities in a marked 
degree. 

Many of his speeches contain none of those intermin- 
able sentences which once or twice marred the great 
Dartmouth eulogy. One sentence of thirteen hundred 
words is a reflection on Choate’s judgment and taste. 
It is clear, but such an enumeration of particulars wearies 
the mind and is a reflection on all true rules of com- 
position. Indeed, we have the theory that Choate’s written 
productions were less faultless than his extemporary eloquence, 
and his bar speeches showed this quite clearly. He went 
beyond all precedent in some of his sentences, and outstripped 
the prose of Milton and.Jeremy Taylor. Choate avoided this 
excess of construction in many of his speeches ; and his trans- 
lations show that he could at once compose with the brevity 
of Tacitus or with the length of Thucydides. It thus ap- 
“pears that his sentences could bend to his needs. His speech 
was always full and unbroken. Ile could use the short sen- 
tence with the greatest force, like the great French writers ; 
but he naturally fell into the rounded period. Le stood at the 
antipodes of Macaulay in this. Choate was nervous, strong, 
and his writing not natural and easy; yet it was flowing, rich 
and brilliant. Macaulay is rich, but broken into the simple 
sentence. Ile who takes the pains to analyze these two 
writers will see that Choate has strength, while Macaulay 
has ease, naturalness and one of the best styles in the 
language. Macaulay, like the writers of the age of 
Anne, follows the simplicity of the French, while Choate 
followed those who lived in the time of Elizabeth. Choate 
studied Burke daily, but he caught not much of his 
taste or style. He admired Webster, but neyer felt the 
full force of his simplicity. Rather, he really imitated no 
orator, and his style bore the marks of a genius, some- 
what wanting in true taste and judgment in-his writings, if not 
in his forensic efforts. Ile was unsurpassed in the range 
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of his studies: he got his foree from rapidity of utterance, 
and thus counteracted the slow strength of Webster. 

As an orator, he had not only great rapidity of speech but 
often too violent action. Rather tall, dark, but striking in per- 
son, his action was not so much studied as his utterance and style. 
He had not the finish of Everett, nor the majesty of Webster 
in his delivery, but he had a fire and animation which they 
did not possess. Ile had practised oratory and the daily read- 
ing of the orators, for nearly forty years, to get expression; 
and that grand organ, though quite monotonous in tone, 
never failed to animate his eloquence. He never over- 
came a somewhat awkward manner, with all his self-disci- 
pline, nor, like Demosthenes, made his natural defects wholly 
yield to his genius. It is said that his action on one occasion 
was so violent that his coat yielded to the exertion; but it is 
also said that this violence of action gradually yielded to the 
subduing effects of age, as was the case with his great model, 
William Pinkney. In the Dalton case, this calmness was 
observable, and still more marked when he made his last re- 
marks upon Webster, in 1859. ° 

Thus Rufus Choate, with all his vivid, glowing, passionate 
and animated rhetoric, was not the first forensic orator of our 
country, though, in many respects, he was a marvel in speech. 
He never reached the calm grandeur of Webster, or his great 
style and force. Choate fell back on a wider reading and 
study, but he never possessed Webster’s solidity. Yet it is 
equally certain that Choate was more exciting and stirring 
than Webster. Quite sure we are that Choate never could 
have made Webster's reply to layne. Ie had the words but 
not the strength to make such aspeech. But on an ordinary oe- 
easion, and in the usual trial of such a cause, Choate was more 
successful than Webster. 

As already intimated, Mr. Choate was an exact and 
thorough scholar. His translations at Dartmouth were as 
brilliant as those of William Pitt. He took the first 
honors and carried away the prize of scholarship. He 
surpassed Webster in the achievements at their a/ma mater ; 
and, like Webster, at college he was a general and de- 
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vouring reader. Choate accumulated about 7,000 assorted 
volumes in his private library, and in later years, every 
Saturday found him, as a habit, wending his way home 
with a new book for the studies of that day. He be- 
came entirely domesticated and absorbed in his books. So- 
ciety intruded not much upon his studies of Burke and Shakes- 
peare; for these, with Bacon and Milton, he pronounced the 
four greatest. authors of our langaage. [lis order of precedence 
was, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton and Burke. Choice selection 
and well judged. Indeed we learn much of deep interest out 
of that book of Parker, concerning the Chotean talks; 
and these talks we have never tired of reading, be- 
‘ause of their rare and intelligent criticism. Had Parker 
kept up this recording upon all kinds of subjects he would 
have made Choate famous. One chapter of conversation al- 
most redeems Parker’s books. This chapter shows that 
Choate was ever studying and talking about eloquence and 
great writers. Ile was absorbed by the reading of the first 
geniuses of our language. Ie also had a familiarity with the 
best French productions, and finally studied German with 
one of his daughters, that he might make a wider examination 
in literature. Ilow far he mastered the German and its litera- 
ture does not appear, though it is known that he read the 
great German thinkers in their native tongue. Thus his studies 
took a wide scope, for with him to know a language was to 
master its great works, as his opportunity allowed. So Choate 
brought to his advocacy the large studies of many years, for 
he was rich with the spoils of all time; and these spoils are 
poured out in his orations with a generous copiousness. 
Indeed, the eulogium upon Webster is pronounced by 
Everett the greatest of its kind in our language; and it 
must be allowed to be worthy of this praise for the ampli- 
tude of its utterance, its characterization and analysis. It 
will remain for ages as the only oration worthy of Webster’s 
greatness, while Theodore Parker’s will go down to posterity 
as a brilliant but unjust accusation of his fame. Choate 
seized upon the accusations of Parker and he tore them to 
pieces. It involved no less a problem than the duties of a 
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statesman to the State when in peril. Tere is the best ethical 
vindication of Mr. Webster’s course that has ever been writ- 
ten; and from Choate’s standpoint it is a masterpiece of reason 
and eloquence. 

Ilis addresses upon literary occasions show that he was a 
scholar equal to such demands, notwithstanding the exigencies 
of his profession. Instance his description of the lawyer 
who returns home to his books to recruit his drooping 
spirits from his arduous toil, after a week’s trial, shattered 
in nerves, with temples throbbing, pale with anxiety 
about the verdict, disappointed in the charge of the judge, 
recalling with dread and _ self-disparagement the brilliant 
effort of his antagonist, and tormenting himself with 
the vain wish that he could have replied to it, and 
being then altogether a very miserable subject, and in as 
unfavorable a condition to accept comfort from wife and 
children as poor Christian in the first pages of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Then he describes with what a superhuman effort 
he opens his books and soon is lost to all those toils and dis- 
appointments of some great cause when the poets come to 
sing and the great orators to refresh him with the charms of 
their genius. So hé says, “ Let the case of a busy lawyer tes- 
tify to the priceless value of the love of reading. Well may 
he prize that endeared charm, so effectual and safe, without 
which the brain had long ago been chilled by paralysis, or set 
on fire of insanity.” And * to these uses and enjoyments,” he 
adds, speaking of the Peabody Institute, “to mental culture 
and knowledge and morality, the guide, the grace, the solace 
of labor on all fields, we dedicate this charity.” 

His address upon the eloquence of revolutionary periods 
presented new thoughts and brought him to describe the fore- 
most speakers in the annals of time. He here depicted the 
misfortunes of great states, and how a Demosthenes and a 
Cicero toiled with all supreme orators to save their coun- 
try in its last agony. Here was a genial field, and he has left 
this tribute to oratory and statesmanship. But his address 
upon the conservative force of the American bar is equally an 
appreciation and a tribute to his profession: it delineates the 
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character of the profession and of its tendency to sustain the 
Constitution. Mr. Choate delivered this discourse in 1845, to 
the Cambridge Law School, and it was intended to enlighten 
those young men upon the necessity of stability in American 
institutions, and of the obligations of the profession to the 
country. Ile said the leanings of the bar are to the people 
and to liberty. Ile illustrates that by examples from the Ro- 
man, from the French and from our own and the British bar. 
He speaks of our organic forms, our Constitution,and declares 
that liberty is blended with order, and that conservation is the 
chief end, the largest duty and the truest glory of American 
statesmanship. lle declares that “this is a government of 
laws and not of men; of reason, not of will; of justice and 
not of fraud; in that grand dogma of equality-—-equality of 
right, of burdens, of duty, of privileges, and of chances, 
which is the very mystery of our social being—this constitutes 
our strength, our glory.” Ile then pronounces for the Constitu- 
tion as it is, for jurisprudence substantially as it is, the general 
arrangements of liberty substantially as they are; and this he 
declares to be wise according to American wisdom. “ ‘To the 
conservation, then, of this general order of things,” he thinks, 
the profession of the bar may be said to be assigned 

Ile tinally deprecates the tendency to regard the actua. will 
of the majority as the law of the state, as dangerous to the prin- 
ciple that this is a government of laws. This address considers 
at large the obligation of the bar to the state, and no jurist can 
read it without regarding Choate as one of the most enlight- 
ened members of the profession. This discourse does not 
deprecate reform, but he claimed that our system established 


by the Constitution was to be sustained as essential to all pro- 


gress and order, and hence he thought the conservation of the 
laws was a primary object of that time. ile was then a 
senator in Congress, and saw that the great danger of 
our time was disruption. Still it must be conceded that 
Choate by constitution was a Conservative rather than a Pro- 
gressist. If he erred it was in devotion to mere advocacy of 
things as they are; and yet it would be difficult to except to 
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his general views as uttered upon this occasion, as to the 
primal conservation of our system of laws. 

We may here say that as a statesman and a successor 
to Webster, in 1841, in the United States Senate he 
always took a liberal and enlightened “course upon all the 
questions presented in his time; and he conserved the 
national polity existing. Indeed, we have not thought it 
important to speak of him as a statesman except that he 
was one of the ablest speakers of his time, and was always 
a great power upon the hustings. He first examined a 
subject, and when he spoke he shed light upon it, and his 
historical references were always pertinent and forcible. 
He has left eeveral political speeches, which are among 
his best. But Mr. Choate had little ambition for place, 
though he was one of the most brilliant speakers of his time, 
and resigned nearly all the great offices that he ever held ex. 
cept that of attorney-general. [le always labored to advance 
Webster to the presidency ; but seemed indifferent to his own 
political advancement. As a statesman he performed his duty 
and sought to keep the state from evil courses. Ile was the 
confiding friend of Webster, and nebly did he repay the con- 
fidence reposed in him. Ile and Webster were very playful 
and full of compliments to each other; and one day Webster, 
after some effort, found Choate, and jocosely said, * Long 
sought for, but worthy the search !” 

It was Mr. Choate’s habit to meditate and write out his 
speeches in advance, and quite often they were committed to 
memory. Ilis arguments were always subjected to laborious 
preparation where the occasion permitted. Choate had a 
tenacious memory, and when he had prepared his argument it 
remained substantially in his memory, though he always spoke 
from copious notes that lay before him. He did not need 
words, but wrote to elevate and give force to his style. Everett 
could read over an address two or three times and then repeat 
it nearly verbatim. Calhoun prepared all his speeches with 


great ease, and seldom spoke in the Senate what had not been 


considered and shaped in his study. Webster usually spoke 
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from full notes in which the skeleton of the speech was 
developed, and all statistical statements and quotations set 
down. He generally relied upon the moment for language 
and the construction of sentences ; but occasionally, when he 
wished to make a pafsage especially strong and impressive, it 
was written out at full length. Hamilton wrote out the argu- 
ment in the Croswell case beforehand, and then tore it up 
and spoke off-hand before the court; and Choate said that 
was the true way, thus implying that he did not commit to 
memory his written arguments. 

Mr. Choate had a habit of study, which he did not confine 
to his law briefs, of bringing about him all the books con- 
nected with any given subject of investigation, and bringing 
them all to bear in enlightening his own understanding. This 
thoroughness of study characterized his whole life, and he 
never was known to squander time on useless investigation. 

Rufus Choate is thus one of the great men to be studied : 
for his varied talents and diverse attainments in law, in 
literature, in statesmanship, as well as his genius as an 
advocate, place him among the few marvellous men of our 
time ; and had he possessed a pure taste he would have long 
remained the Erskine of the American bar, in spite of 


the great claims of other advocates. Certainly Pinkney 


held the first place at the American bar thirty years before 
Choate became the great New England advocate, and nearly 
twenty after Wirt won his renown. Indeed, we may say that 
Choate’s fame was mainly won at the Boston bar, as that of those 
eminent lawyers, O’Conor, Stoughton, Evarts and Brady, 
was at the bar of New York. Wirt, Pinkney, and 
Webster achieved their fame in this more famous tribunal 
upon great national causes in expounding the provisions of 
the Constitution and the sovereign claims of the particular 
states, while Choate gained his great fame as an advocate in 
local controversies. So Choate never had that great oppor- 
tunity of an impeaching trial of a President to show his 
powers as an advocate, or a cause to display his great and 
solid attainments in constitutional law, and hence he was 


never seen by the nation at his true worth. In this sense we 
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may say that he won as great a fame as a lawyer, with less 
opportunities than nearly all the great jurists who preceded 
him. It must be said that in the trial of a cause before a 
panel of twelve men he had no superior in this country. lle 
united the calm convincing logic and ®cumen of O’Conor 
with the persuasive power of Iloffman, and it is not doubted 
that he possessed more general learning and accomplishments 
than almost any American advocate. 

Choate laid his fame on that foundation so happily ex- 
pressed by Bolingbroke when he pronounced in what way the 
great lawyer must rise to fame, and in which he said: “ There 
have been lawvers that were orators, philosophers, historians, 
there have been Bacons and Clarendons; there will be none 
such any more, till, in some better age, true ambition or love 
of fame prevails over avarice, and till men find leisure and 
encouragement to prepare themselves for the exercise of this 
profession by climbing up to the vantage-ground—so my Lord 
Bacon calls it—of science, instead of grovelling all their lives 
below in a mean but gainful application to all the little arts of 
chicanery. Till this happens the profession of the law will 
scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned professions ; 
and whenever it happens, one of the vantage-grounds to which 
men must climb is metaphysical and the other historical 
knowledge.” Bolingbroke adds, “that they must pry into the 
secret recesses of the human heart and become well acquainted 
with the whole moral world, that they may discover the 
abstract reason of all laws; and they must trace the laws of 
particular states, especially of their own, from the first canses 
or occasions that produced them, through all the effects, yood 
or bad, that they produced.” 

Choate came up to this high standard except he contined 
his legal researches to the common law of England, and did 
not trace the civil laws which obtain in nearly all Europe, and 
which have grown out of Roman jurisprudence. Aside from 


this, he comprehended the needs of a higher professional life, 


and laid the foundations of his fame in jurisprudence, meta- 
physics, and historical knowledge. He studied every master 
in these departments of thought. Indeed, he went farther 
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and comprehended all of value that was within his reach in 
ethics, poetry and oratory. ITis range was wide and thorough 
in English, Latin, and Greek literature; and he understood 
and read the French, German and Hebrew. Ilis rule was to 
think of at least six synonyms before he wrote the word, and 
thus he came to possess the greatest range of expression, and 
improved his ample style. To this end he always wrote down 
what he could during a trial, that he might attain a perfect style 
of prose, and he often wrote out his law points in the same man- 
ner, though he was not so ill an artist as to venture to 
read his speeches. Choate threw avarice to the winds, and 
sought fame and renown in his profession. Ile laid his fame 
on the solid base of jurisprudence and in his attainments as a 
lawyer. But he did not esteem his knowledge and mastery of 
the law and all literature sufficient for the advocate. He 
varly put himself in the most thorough training for advocacy, 
not only by forming his style of speaking, but he vehemently 
pursued the study of letters subordinated to law. He did not 
stop at rheteric and logic in his system of preparation, for he 
practised rhetoric through a whole life asa critical study. He 
would take some author, and read a page aloud, but not 


noisily, in his room, struggling to accomplish two things—to 


get the whole see/ing of every sentence, and to express it by 
his tones even more passionately than the author by his words ; 
and also he labored to “ get his throat open,” as he expressed 
it. Edmund Burke he recommended for this exercise. Te 
held manner of as much importance as matter, and hence elo- 


cution must be exacting, even the emphasis and the cadences 
are to be severely attended to. He held earnestness to be the 
first essential quality in delivery. 

Mr. Choate, as we have said, did not bring his action to 
perfection, nor did his person at first inspire us with the 
majesty of his eloquence. Ie finally said that speeches should 
be pre-written that we may be sure that we get to the bottom 
of our subject, and that was the only sure way to master its 
and that by this preparation we cannot break down, and thus 
we can know the precise relation of the whole to each part 
of the argument. Ile said that the speech should be well 
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memorized, so that the matter would lie easily and fully in the 
mind for immediate use. 

Such is but an imperfect outline of the character of Rufus 
Choate. He who won the most desperate causes in the arena of 
the forum refused to take the side of Dr. Webster, because he 
would not admit the killing of Dr. Parkman ; and had this ad- 
mission been made, trusting to the circumstances of provoca- 
tion, Mr. Choate would have satisfied a jury that it was no 
murder, but the killing of a human being in the heat of passion. 
We allude to this to show that the great American advocate then 
at the bar declined to defend Dr. Webster upon his own 
grounds, and Dr. Webster was found guilty of murder. We 
take leave of Mr. Choate, by saying that he was genial and 
kind in all the relations of life, giving his advocacy to the poor 
and the destitute with no reference to the fee, and always 
maintained the kindest relations with the bench and bar. 
Besides, he was chivalrous in his love of country, and boldly 
discharged all his duties to it as a citizen. 


Arr. iit— lL. A Manuel of American Lite rature: A Tewt- 
hook tor Schools and Colleges. Vy Joux 8. Warr, LL. D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language and 
Literature in the College of New Jersey, and late Princi- 
pal of the New Jersey State Normal School. 12mo. 
pp. O41. Mldridge & Brother: Philadelphia. 1872. 

A Manualof english Literuture: A 7 rt-hook tor Schools 
and Colleges. By Joux 8. Uarr, LL. 1", ete., ete.. ete. 
l2mo. pp. 636. Eldridge & Brother: Philadelphia. 1872. 

A Handbook of Lnglish Literature. Intended for the 
Use of High Schools, as well asa Companion and Guide for 
Private Students and for General Readers. By Francis 
Il. Uxperwoop, A.M. American Authors. 12m0., pp. 640. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham. S72. 

Aw author to whom the learned Porson had given some 


valuable literary assistance, said to him, * I wish to make you 
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a public acknowledgment in the next edition of my work.” 
“1 decline your offer,” said Porson; “for you may say some- 
thing in compliment to me that we may both be ashamed of 
ten years hence.” 

It would be difficult to find two persons regarding them- 
selves as public instructors more different from each other 
than Porson and Ilart. If the latter, and scores of those 
whom he has eulogized in his “ Manual of American Litera- 
ture,” be not ashamed at this moment, it is because their 
stomachs are strong indeed. None possessed of any taste, 
not blinded by vanity, who accompany us for half an 
hour will deny this; for so full is the book of coarse, vulgar 
and ridiculous puffery, that had we not carefully examined it, 
we could not have believed that any sane man could offer 
such a bundle of fustianas “ A Text-book for Schools and Col- 
leges.” 


This, we are quite aware, must seem harsh on our part; 


but we have not the least disposition to give any needless pain 


either to the compiler or his publishers. Our readers are 
aware that there has scarcely been a number of our journal 
issued within the last three years without a criticism on some 
“ Reader,” “Speaker,” “ Elocutionist,” or * Manual,” which 
depended chiefly on its puffery of literary and educational 
nonentities for its success. We give Mr. Iart’s book more pro- 
minence than the rest, not certainly because it deserves more 
consideration, but because it shows more effrontery and more 
of the traflicking, huckster-like spirit, and is more calculated 
to vitiate the taste of the young and thoughtless, by giving them 
false notions of literature. 

According to Johnson, Webster, Worcester, Brande and 
Smart, literature is the “result of earning, knowledge and 
imagination preserved in writing.” These recognized authori- 
ties tell us that, as distinguished from science, * literature com- 
prehends languages, particularly Greek and Latin,” ete. Hence, 
“the //terati” means “the learned,” and “a literary man,” 
“one of the /iferut/.” But, according to Mr. Iart, all the cor- 
respondents as well as the editors of our village newspapers, all 
the manufacturers of Fourth of July orations—at least all who 
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are willing to reciprocate his eulogies—belong to our literati, 
no matter how illiterate they really are, or how imperfect is 
their knowledge even of the vernacular tongue. In short, it 
will be seen, as we proceed, that we indulge in no exaggeration 
when we say that those who take Mr. Hart’s “ Manual of 
American Literature” as a guide must regard the above deti- 
nitions of Webster, Jolson, Brande, ete., as reversed, and in 
future define literature as * the results of cacdethes scribendi, 
vanity, impudence, and, above all, a disposition to pay either 
in meal or malt—in hard cash or * in trade’ —for the eulogies 
of * Manual’ compilers !” 

Very often, as we have said, have we censured the tribe of 
puffers—those who, for a consideration, try to make giants of 
pigmies ; but never until the present instance were we called 
upon to censure the compiler of a text-book who pufted lim- 
self. So far as we are aware, Mr. Hart has been the first, even 
among our puffers, to present the world an elaborate eulogy on 
himself. If any compiler would be justitied in making his 
own performances the subject of an article in his own work, 
we might expect to find such an article in a cyclopedia or 
biographical dictionary ; but we never have. In no other work 
extant are there so many names of authors, English and 
American, as in Alibone’s Dietionary, but if the compiler 
has said one word about his own “ works” in it we have failed 
to see it. Professor Lieber has no article on himself in the 
Encyclopedia Americana. Messrs. Riplev and Dana have 
been equally forgetful of themselves in their New American 
Cyclopedia. Dut we might eXamine every work having any 
pretension to respectability, hitherto published, and not find one 
that is equal inthis respect to Mr. Hart's * Manual.” As for 


the compilers or authors of English, French or German cy- 


clopedias, biographical dictionaries, or manuals of literature, 
we know of no instance in which they are self-eulogistic. 

But in the pantheon of Mr. Hart, that gentleman himself 
is one of the principal deities. First, he gives us a full bio- 
graphy, then a list of his works, with their exact size, number 
of pages, ete. He tells us, among other things equally inter- 
esting, how the parents of the future compiler * settled in the 
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woods two miles above where Seranton now stands.” “ At 
the Wilkesbarre Academy he jitted for College.” “In 1844, 
he edited the ‘ Pennsylvania Common School Journal.’ ” “On 
selling out the ‘Sunday School Times, to go to Trenton, in 
1862, he was retained as Senior Editor, and he continued to 
write the leading editorials of that paper, weekly, to the close 
of 1871." (!) In the catalogue of his “ works” he includes the 
performance now under consideration, and * Prayers for the 
School Room, in preparation.” Not content with all this, he 
informs us, that his Annual Reports “fill more than three 


thousand closely printed pages.” We may remark, in passing 
° z * 9 do) 


that when his * Prayers” are published, we should like to find 
among them some such as the following: “ From vanity, long- 
windedness, the putting mania, bad taste, bad grammar, 
charlatanism, ete., ete., good Lord deliver us!” 

[t is almost superfluous to say that one who can be 
thus minute in deseribing his own acquirements, qualifica- 
tions and productions, for the benefit of “schools and col- 
leges,” without blushing, need not be expected to blush in 
describing those of others who evince a proper appreciation 
of his skill and discretion in that sort of work. Accordingly 
no auctioneer is more unsparing or more equable in his 
praise than Mr. Hart; and, like the auctioneer, it is by no 
means What deserves praise most, but what needs it most, and 
will pay most. for it, that is most highly and most elaborately 
praised by our Ce nnpiler. 

But before we attempt to illustrate this, let us view Mr. 
Hart’s qualifications in another light. Aecompanying the 
book under consideration we receive several pamphlets, each 
descriptive of the surpassing merits of one of the many “ works ” 
included in the wonderful catalogue alluded «to above. 
The brochures, also, are very much in the auctioneering style. 
In each we are told that the author is “a teacher of teachers,” 
and that in this book “he presents the matured fruits of his 
life-long work in teaching this particular branch.” We have 
not seen his treatise on “ Removing Mountains” (12mo, pp. 
306), but we can hardly doubt that in this also “ he presents 
the matured fruits of his life-long work in teaching this par- 
ticular branch” (!) 
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We confess that in examining some of Mr. Iart’s “ works ” 
for the first time, not long since, it puzzled us a good deal to 
understand how they could be salable commodities even in 
the rural districts, although we were as fully aware then as we 
are now, that the demand for “ literature” among the masses is, 
in general, in an inverse ratio to its worth. But Mr. Hart’s 
publishers have kindly enlightened us on this point. They 
have taken so much pride in explaining thgir plan, that were 
it theirs alone, as they seem to think, we should probably say 
nothing to spoil it. The thing is very simple in itself, but also 
very ingenious. It is this: when a book of Mr. Hart’s is 
realy, * complimentary copies” are sent to teachers, profes- 
sors, common school superintendents, trustees, ete., ete, a 
large proportion of whom write “complimentary letters” 
in return for the favor. It is true that in a great many 
instances the writers of these letters care nothing for the 
books which they declare superior to all others. Indeed, it not 
unfrequently happens that they never extend their perusal of 
them beyond the title-page, save when they expect to find in 
them eulogies on themselves, or model quotations from their 
works. Except in these cases, their chief object in praising 
the last book received as never to be surpassed, is to find 
themselves paraded about in flaming circulars as authorities 
in literature and education; although it too often happens 
that if put to the test, with their life depending on the result, 
they could not write three consecutive sentences, in any lan- 
guage, grammatically or logically correct. 

At all events, as soon as a sufficient number of these letters 
have been received, those of them that indulge most in super- 
latives, and express most admiration are printed in ciren- 
lars as “testimonials.” All who are thus liberal and enthu- 
siastic in bestowing praise are dubbed “ great educators.” 
But as there are different degrees even of greatness, those gen- 
tlemen and ladies who distinguish themselves most by the 
boldness and loftiness of their praise, may expect to be re- 
warded by particular compliments to their * profound learning,” 
their “genius,” ete., etc., if not by something more tangible. 


Nay, the institutions to which they belong are made to parti- 
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cipate in their glory. We cannot wonder if we seem to ex- 
aggerate in these remarks, yet we have not made one 
which is not fully illustrated in the pamphlets enclosed to us 
with our copy of the “Manual of American Literature.” 
Thus, for example, we take up one bearing its title-page, 
“To Teachers of Composition and Rhetoric,” in which we 
find more than eighteen closely printed pages filled with 
“ testimonials ”—those of more than one hundred and ninety 
“great educators ”(!) In a circular supplementary to this we 
find some things of which the following will serve as a 
specimen : 

“ A very remarkable tribute to its worth appears in an article in 
the Michigan Teacher, for Sept., 1872, from the pen of the weill- 
known Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, who occupies the chair of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Michigan, one of the 
most prosperous, progressive, and vigorous institutions of learning 
in the country.” 

After some further observations in the same style, a quo- 
tation is given from the “ very remarkable tribute.” Then we 
are informed that, “such testimony as this cannot be passed 
over; it must have weight and influence with every teacher,” 
ete. Of course it must! It is almost superfluous to add that 
“the well-known Prof. Moses Coit Tyler” occupies, with 
the Michigan chair, a high rank in the Hart “ Manual.” 

All this, however, is but one form. The puffery may be 
said to be only in its incipient stage when the “ great educa- 
tors” have done their part of the work. Then comes the turn 
of the “appreciative” editors and correspondents. When a 
village editor receives a copy of a portly volume, accompanied 
with “testimonials” from so large anumber of learned professors 
and teachers, his course is clear. Lis only idea is to be as lofty 
as possible in his praise. In order that he may not have to 
puzzle his brain too much a ready-made eulogy is generally 
sent him with the book. This being inserted, two purposes are 
supposed to be served: the author and publisher of the book 
havea valuable contribution to “opinions of the press,” and 
the editor has the gratification to see his journal quoted as an 
authority in literature and education. Nor is this all; if he 
evinces proper zeal ; if he does something similar once a month 
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or so, commencing when the book goes to press, he may ex- 
pect to be immortalized in the author’s next performance. 
And since the learned professors and teachers, male and female, 
may reasonably calculate on their apotheosis for similar ser- 
vices, it can no longer seem wonderful to the curious reader, 
either that performances like that under consideration prove 
quite successful as catch-pennies, or that our American pan- 
theon is so densely crowded! 

Wonderfully prolific as the “teacher of teachers” informs 
us he is, this is the'first time we have written a line about himself 
or any of his numerous “ works.” Even now, we must confine 
ourselves to the two volumes whose titles stand at the head of 
this article ; or rather to one of them, for we can do no more 
than allude, in passing, to the other. It will be seen that the 
* Manual of American Literature,” is not only as large as the 
“Manual of English Literature,” but a little larger: it contains 
much more matter. But the difference is like that between the 
“ waterfalls” of the lady and her maid of all work. Bridget, 
as well as her mistress, has some genuine hair in her contriv- 
ance-—perhaps as good hair as the most refined and beautiful 
lady need wish. But in order to equal that of her mistress 
in size and external appearance, Bridget has to stuff hers 
with horse-hair, wool, flax or tow—sometimes a mixture 
of these different articles, the tow being, in general, the 
largest ingredient. As Bridget can procure tow, or perhaps 
pure flax, as easily as her mistress can procure genuine human 
hair, she sometimes thinks she may surpass her mistress, at least 
in the size of her “ waterfall.” 

We .do not say that Mr. Hart has reasoned like Brid- 
get, for we have a thousand assurances that the “ teacher 
of teachers” has no rival in the logic of mixtures; but 
that he has expanded his “ Manual of American Literature” 


with ingredients which exactly correspond, metaphorically, 
with those used by Bridget for a similar purpose, will be 
readily admitted by every impartial reader possessed of 
taste and discertument who takes the trouble to examine 
that curions book. We are not at all disposed, therefore, to 
contradict Mr. Hart when he says, in his preface: “ It is not 
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only vriginal in its conception, form and structure, but it has 
in its materials, also, to a greater extent than is usual in such 
works, the character of originality.” If it be not an original 
idea to rank as “ literary men” hundreds of illiterate scrib- 
blers—nay, to devote two-thirds of a thick volume in the 
smallest type used in books to the merest rubbish, and style 
the tout ensemble a “ Manual of Literature,” we should like to 
know what idea is original, in the modern acceptation of the 
term. This may seem harsh, but let us proceed. 

Those privileged to use the work as “a Text-book for 
Schools and Colleges” receive full and particular directions 
in an article “To Teachers.” The following will serve as a 
specimen of the instructions given in this department by the 
“teacher of teachers :” 

2. Study carefully, dv full, one leading author in each Chapter 
or Section, either taking the author who is named in the book as 
standing at the head of that Section, or selecting some other, at the 
discretion of the teacher.” 

It will presently be seen what sort of “authors” are to be 
studied thus carefully, and how easy it must be to make a 
selection in so large a crowd. Thus, for example, no other 
country in the world can boast such a number of living poets, 
male and female. Our living novelists are still more numer- 
ous. Then, in the departments of history, biography, theology, 
ete., etc., the most patriotic of our readers, and those having 
most faith in the “ march of intellect,” will find ample reason 
to boast—at least, so far as numbers and eulogies may be taken 
as a criterion of intellectual worth and wealth. For our own 
part, although we have hitherto flattered ourselves that we 
were tolerably familiar with American literature, we must 
confess—though perhaps not without blushin§—that there are 
quite a formidable number of our poets, novelists, historians, 
biographers, scientists, ete., etc., of whose very existence we 
had been ignorant, before their “ works” and other res geste 
were brought to our attention in the matchless volume under 
consideration. We cannot pretend to wonder, then, that, even 
while immortalizing so many of the correspondents of western 
newspapers, stock actresses, fourth of July village orators, ete., 
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ete.,the “teacher of teachers” frequently reminds us triumph- 
antly of the ancient, impudent query, ** Who reads an American 
book 7” Would it not be much more reasonable to ask now, 
in view of the grand and imposing array of genius and learn- 
ing furnished us by Mr. Hart, “Who reads an English book?” 
But, perhaps, a more appropriate query than either would be, 
“Who will not read our new * Text-book for Schools and 
Colleges?’?” for Mr. Hart says in his instructions ‘To 
Teachers,” * Scholars while passing through the book should 
be advised and encouraged to read a// the matter in its con- 
nection.” One would think that no * scholar” would need 
any such advice or encouragement ! 

But we are yet only in the vestibule of the great structure. 
Chapter 1. commences thus: “ American literature, strictly 
speuking, is that part of English literature which: has been 
produced upon American soil.” This is a capital piece of in- 
formation to commence with! Is it not just as sensible to 
say, * The American people, strictly speaking, are that portion 
of the English people who have been produced on American 


soil /” or “ American geese are, strictly speaking, that portion 


of the English genus axseres produced on American soil?” Is 
the literature of the Brazilians, or of the Mexicans, “ English 
literature“? since it must be admitted that Brazil and Mexico 
are as truly “ American soil” as the Canadas, or even the 
United States. But our author settles the point in a “Note,” 
telling us that “ A literature is denominated from the lan- 
guage in which it is written.” Then there is no such thing as 
American literature, except we call our dialect the American 
language. The Brazilians boast that they have a literature, 
but they are mjstaken. They may learn from the “ teacher 
of teachers,” that what they call their literature is that part 
of Portuguese literature “ produced on American soil,” since 
their language is the Portuguese. The Mexicans labor under 
a similar mistake when they boast that they have any such 
thing as a Mexican literature. 

The truth is that Mr. Hart has not learned in all his 
boasted enormous experience in teaching teachers the simple 
obvious fact that a literature is “denominated nut from 
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the language in which it is written,” but from the people or 
nationality that have chiefly produced it. It is true that 
our author has an example for his style of derivation in 
the common habit of designating all potatoes that are not 
“sweet,” “Trish potatoes.” We do not know that Irishmen 
make any particular objection to this, although they may think 
that the tuber “ produced” in this country is not quite so sue- 
culent, mealy, and palatable as that produced in “ould Ire- 
land ;” but we suspect that our English cousins will urge 
some strong objections before recognizing nine-tenths of the 
sort of literature lauded to the skies by Mr. Hart, as forming 
any other part of “English literature” than its dross or 
scum. 

It is needless for us to assure our readers that none have 
higher respect for our real literary men and literary women 
than we; none set a higher value on all that is worthy of the 
name of American literature. We yield to none in our ap- 
preciation of those of our poets, novelists, historians, orators, 
scientists, and educators, who have any just claim to be ranked 
as such. There are those belonging to each department whom 
we regard as worthy of comparison with the greatest authors 
of modern times in their own respective fields. But it is these 
who, in general, receive least attention from Mr. Hart. Thus, 
for example, he has far more to say of himself than of 
William IH. Prescott, John Lothrop Motley,and George Ticknor, 
each of whom is everywhere recognized as occupying the first 
rank among modern historians. Nay, he tells us more about 
himself in his American “ Manual” than he tells us ‘about 
some of the most renowned intellects of England in his Eng- 
lish “ Manual ;” more than he does, for instance, about Hume, 
Horne Tooke, Sir William Jones, Bolingbroke, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Lord Chesterfield, or Charles James Fox, ete. In his 
American “ Manual” the living receive tenfold the attention 
which is bestowed on the dead. This may be easily under- 
stood from the fact that half the whole book is devoted to the 
period “from 1850 to the present time.” Byron speaks of 
“the mob of gentlemen who write ;” but we have here what 
may well be called “ the swell mob,” for it includes all who 
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have bestowed a certain amount of bombastic praise on the 
* teacher of teachers.” 

We are very unwilling to give samples of the sort of 
writers set down as men of letters and women of letters. We 
would abstain from doing so if we deemed it possible con- 
sistently with the due performance of our duty as a critic. 


But it is not possible. In such circumstances general re- 
marks have little effect. The most illiterate and most vulgar 
“authors” would be the last to believe that it was they who 
were alluded to in the language of scorn or ridicule. It is 
unavoidable, then, to mention a few of those immortalized by 
Mr. Hart. Nor is there any good reason why they should object 


to our doing so, but the contrary, since, be it remembered, a part 
of our author's plan has been to receive into his pantheon all 
who have done the handsome thing for him with their own 
estimate of their merits! To a large number, however, it 
will be disagreeable to say that it is those who are most am- 
bitions to figure as “ authors” that have least claim to any such 
title; and that they bear about the same relation to authors 
worthy of the name which those who send their names and dollars 
to the “society” papers in order to have their “ movements” duly 
proclaimed, bear to true gentlemen and ladies. The spurious 
authors, like the spurious ladies and gentlemen, long to be 
“ noticed” in their assumed charactereven by Jenkins ; and each 
are quite as willing to purchase enlogies of the sort which suits 
their taste as they are to purchase butter or molasses. Real 
ladies and gentlemen feel that they have no need of the ser- 
vices of Jenkins in order to secure recognition, as such, among 
the classes whose recognition they value. Accordingly, it is 
well known that instead of courting his attention they do their 
best to avoid him, and are much more mortified than pleased 
when he bespatters them with his praise in common with the 
most vulgar pretenders. And need we say that it is the 
highest class of men of letters, poets, philosophers, and _his- 
torians, who in all ages have evinced a similar feeling? 

Now, before we attempt to indicate the sort of materials 
with which Mr. Hart has stuffed more than half his “ Manual,” 
whether through motives of pure patriotism or a desire to sell 
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as many copies as possible, we will take a brief glance at the 
class of authors who have evinced least ambition for biogra- 
phies. It is only the few who devote themselves to the 
obscure records of the past that are aware of how many great 
authors, artists, discoverers and inventors have passed away 
without leaving behind them as much as their name. - We are 
not even told that they were born one day and died another. 
Of the several great epics which are the glory of Sanscrit 
literature the author of one is not known, although each has 
been attributed to several. lave not scores of volumes been 
written to prove that ng such individual as ILomer ever lived ? 
That Shakespeare has lived is, indeed, beyond dispute. The 
great dramatist wrote at too recent a period to render it possi- 
ble to doubt this fact. 

But what else do we know about Shakespeare, further than 
we learn from his works? And how much do we know, by any 
other means, of Virgil? Low much of Juvenal, the greatest 
of Roman satirists¢ The greatest of the Greek satirists was 
undoubtedly Lucian ; but, precisely because he was the 
greatest, most resolute, most courageous, and most honest, 
not a word shoulde we have known about him had _ his 
admirable and invaluabie works perished. In short, of 
all ancient biographers, the only one who mentions him 
is Suidas, and the chief piece of information he gives in 
regard to him is, that he was “ torn by dogs as a fit punishment 
for his impiety,” ete. Philostratus was the chief puffer in 
Lucian’s time, Greek culture having sadly degenerated in 
the second century of our era.  Philostratus was a person 
without learning or taste, but of an ambitions and thrifty dis- 
position. Ile compiled a book, remarkably similar to Mr. 
Hart’s * Manual of American Literature,” entitled, “Lives of 
the Sophists.” With the exception of three or four, those 
who receive attention in this work were mere nonentities ; al- 
though it must be confessed that the most ignorant and most 
stupid of them had juster claims to the character of “men of 
letters,” than three-fourths of Mr. Hart’s “ living authors.” 
At all events, the name of Lucian—by far the greatest thinker 
and author of the period —is not as much as mentioned by 
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Philostratus! But those acquainted with the works of the 
philosopher, critic, and satirist of Samosata, fully understand 
the reason. For the benefit of those who do not possess that 
advantage, we quote what, in modern parlance, might be called 
the platform of Lucian: “TI am the declared enemy of ad/ 
Julse pretences, all quackery, all lies and all false puffing, and 
hate from the bottom of my heart all and every one who be- 
longs to that infamous tribe, including, as you know full well, 
a mighty host.”* 

It is now high time that we give some specimens of Mr. 
Hart’s men and women of letters. We might lave done so 
much sooner, but were in no hurry to perform so disagreeable 
a task. Even now, we wish to deaf as gently with that “ mighty 
host” as the nature of their cases will allow; for although 
their * biographies” are chietly their own estimates of them- 
selves, the most ambitious and least cultivated of them are not 
so much to blame as the person who had so execrable a taste, 
and so grovelling a soul, as to permit himself to become the 
sycophant of such a tribe. 

Entering the new wing of the [art pantheon, the first 
“author” we happen to meet is Sylvanus Cobb, author of 
“The Cat that didn’t eat the Rat.’ and* innumerable other 
productions of a similar character. This renowned * man of 
letters ” was, it seems, born in 1823, and is a native of Maine. 
Although he has written for various country papers, he had not 
achieved immortality until he created a sensation in the New 
York Ledger, or rather among the chambermaids aud sewing- 
girls, who are delighted with such productions as * The Gun- 


maker of Moscow.” “Some twenty or thirty novelettes,” 
(dime novels) says Mr. Ilart, * have been republished from his 
newspaper stories” (p. 40). Side by side with Sylvanus Cobb 
stands Francis Henry Stauffer. 


Philadelphia has the honor 
of having given birth to Mr. Stauffer, in ¢mmon with a host 
of other celebrities of siinilar calibre who figure in the 


* “NT Gadalwr Eistt, HAL MIGOY ON, HAL MIGOWEVHI)S, KAI MIGOTU@OS, 
KHOA HiOW mav TO TOLOVTWOES £1005 TwWY Hiapov avipwrv . 
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Opera, Ed. Lehman, tom. iii. $ 20. 
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“Manual.” Stauffer’s high position as a literary man is 
placed beyond dispute by Mr. Hart as follows: 


“Ife has been fur several years a contributor to the Literary 
journals. At present he is an exclusive contributor to the Saturday 
Night. His best serials in that journal have been the following: 
Ruth Brandon, or the Wrecker’s Daughter; Fidelia, the Fire Waif; 
Lucy Darrel; The Fa!se Cousin; Dorlan the Scout; Devona the 
Dauntless; Kate Walsingham, or Life in Bradbury Court. 

“Mr. Stauffer is a resident of Philadelphia.” (!) 


low fortunate the “Saturday Night” has been in securing 
so brilliant a genius as an “exclusive contributor!” But it is 
still more fortunate, perhaps, in attracting the * notice” of 
the * teacher of teachers#" Indeed, newspapers in general may 
well feel grateful to Mr. Hart. Take the Tribune, for exam- 
ple, and see how many of its editors and correspondents 
he has immortalized. Ilis long biography of Albert D. Rich- 
ardson, alone, ought to secure for him the strongest recom- 


mendations for each of his numerous * works,” not excepting 


his treatise on “ Removing Mountains ;” for our author has be- 
stowed nearly as much admiration on Mr. Richardson as he 
has on himself, at least nearly as many lines and words. This 
curious biography ends thus: 

‘Mr. Richardson died December 2, 1869, having been shot in the 
Tribune office by Mr, Daniel McFarland. A volume has since been 


ned. called Garnered Sheaves, containing a selection from Mr. 
‘hardson’s Miscellaneous writings, and a Memoir.” 


This article ought to be sufficient to prove by itself that 
the * Manual” has a high claim as “a text-book for schools 
and colleges.” Be it understood, that among the diree- 
tions “To Teachers” is, “study carefully, in full, one 
leading author in each chapter or section,” etc. It is clear that 
by following this advice neither young gentlemen nor young 
ladies can fail to discover excellent models for imitation in the 
“ Manual of American Literature.” It is a curious fact that 
the numerous biographies of journalists are long or short, ae- 
cording as their subjects are known to appreciate or despise 
such things. Thus it is very evident, for example, that neither 
George I). Prentice, George Lipley, Charles A. Dana, Morton 


. 
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Me Michael, or Samuel Bowles, has furnished any eulogy on 
himself. Need we say that it is on the same principle our 
author does not so much as mention editors like Charles G. 
Green, of the Boston Post, and Daniel N. Haskell, of the 
Boston Transcript. Such of the assistants or correspondents of 
any of these journalistsas possess least ability and least culture are 
much more likely than themselves to call brass gold and tow 
silk. Accordingly the assistants and correspondents figure as 
giants in Mr. Iart’s pantheon, while the real journalists, those 
whose abilities and culture are beyond dispute, figure only as 
pigmies, or are altogether excluded from that curious edifice. 

It is true that editors-in-chief have h@nors conferred on them 
ex officio, in another way, lest they might sometimes spoil * first- 
rate notices,” by treating them as wanting fire. Suflicient 
illustrations of this may be found in almost any page of our 
author's “ copious index,” such, for instance, as “ Commercial 
Bulletin, by Charles Guild,” “Springtield Republican, by 
Samuel Bowles,” “Sun, New York, by Charles A. Dana,” 
“North American Newspaper, by Morton McMichael.” In 
conferring this sort of honor also, our author takes care to 
remember himself, for we read in the index, * Sunday School 
Times, by John 8S. Hart.” Thus, in future, we have as good 
a right tosay, * The Daily Thunderbolt, by Smith,” as we have 
to say the Divinu Commedia by Dante, Hiawatha by Long- 
fellow, or Thanatopsis by Bryant. 

As might be expected, those who have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves by their kind opinions of the “ teacher 
of teachers” are particularly honored even in his index. 
Thus, for instanee, his great Aristarchus is James Ward 
Davidson. The opinion of either Aristotle or Longinus 
on either poetry or prose is of little importance compared to 
that of Mr. Davidson, for we read : 


“ Davidson, James Ward, 394; his opinion of Gen. Hill, 407; of 
Mrs. Augusta EK. Wilson, 506; of Sue Petigru King, 504; of W. H. 
Peck, 481; of Charles Dimitry, 482; of P. H. Hayne, 370; of Mrs. 
Fanny M. Downing, 357; of Professor Bledsoe, 563; of Helper, 549; 
of Miss Dupuy, 508; of Mrs. McLeod, 508.” 


In each of these instances, so far as we bave been able to 
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examine, a direct quotation is given from Mr. James Ward 
Davidson, and his name affixed to it in full just as the names 
of newspapers are to numerous similar things in the same 
work. If instead of * opinion of - of —— of ——” ete., 
etc., Mr. Hart had said “puff of ——- of —,” ete., ete., 
then things would have been called, at least in one instance, by 
their proper names. But let the curions feader turn to Mr. 
Davidson’s biography, which, like so many others, concludes 
thus: “ He is at presenta resident of Washington, D.C.” Mr. 
Hart rarely forgets that an advertisement should include the 
address of the party advertised ; doubtless, when he omits the 
address, there is good reason for the omission. 

It isa curious fact that, althongh there are several others 
who are each declared superior to all others,as critics, none are 
quoted like Mr. Davidson. Turning to James Russell Lowell, 
we are told, that gentleman © erce/s in so many lines of effort 
that it is not easy to know in what class of writers to place 
him. * * * ITlis latest and most consummate efforts, however, 
as given in the two volumes * * seem to point to literary 
eriticism as that in which he has achieved his greatest success.” 
Yet. so far as we have been able tosee, Mr. Lowell’s “ opinion ” 
is nowhere quoted by Mr. Ilart. Is it because his opinion of 
such “authors ” as four-fifths of those enlogized in the present 
* Manual ” is not favorable? Is it, in short, because whatever 
may be the faults of Mr. Lowell, he is a critic, not a puffer? It 
is evident that although he has received abundant praise, such 
as it is, from Mr. Ilart, he has not furnished his biography to 
that gentleman. Otherwise the grammar and_ style of 
the thing would have been much better than they are. And we 
think we are quite safe in arriving at the same conclusion in 
regard to the biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Ile, too, 


we are told, “ excels in several departments. Ile is by profes- 


sion a medical lecturer, and ranks high as a writer on medical 
science, producing, On one OCCUSION, thie e prize disse} tations in 
two successive years’ (!) This, it will be admitted, was a won- 
derful feat. Will the reader please admire the grammar, and 
the common sense of the compliment, and then turn to Miss 
Edgeworth’s Essay on Bulls. Surely Dr. Holmes will 
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prove himself very ungrateful if he fails to assign a high rank 
tothe “teacher of teachers,” as a biographer, philologist and 
critic. But we suspect that, in spite of his skill as a physician, 
his stomach is not strong enough for the effort. 

The same, but slightly modified, may be said of the plaster- 
ing process to which Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie has been 
subjected by the same artist, and of its effects on the Doctor’s 
stomach. But that gentleman is far too good-natured to 
blame one who has been equally eulogistic of him in his 
“ English Literature ” and “American Literature,” although it 
may remind him that when a certain deputation of ladies 
presented Dr. Johnson a rather high-flown eulogistic address, 
the honest lexicographer and critic only replied, “ Fiddle da 
dee, my dears!” Thus, in * English Literature” we are in- 
formed that Dr. Maginn is a native of Ireland; and we are 
informed in “American Literature” that Dr. Mackenzie is a 
native of the same country. But mark. In the biography of 
the former we read as follows: “ The service which Maginn’s 
countrymen failed to render him has been rendered by an 
American—K. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D., ete.” Dr. Mackenzie 
is not one of Maginn’s * countrymen,” although Mr. Hart him- 
self informs us in “American Literature” that he was “ born 
in Limerick County, Ireland, and educated a¢ @ schoo/ in Fer- 
moy,” that “at the age of thirteen he was apprenticed to an 
apothecary in Cork ;” that “he studied medicine, and obtained 
on examination the degree of M. D.,” and finally, “ that he 
opened a school in Fermoy” (p. 419). Since, notwithstanding 
all this, Mackenzie is * au American,” it is clear that Maginn’s 
countrymen are an ungrateful, unappreciative race ! 

Be this as it may, had our author only rendered himself 
ridiculous by his bombastic, self-contradictory eulogies on men 
who, as in the three or four instances just given, have undoubted 
claims to the character of literary men, we would have laid 
his book aside, with scores of its class, as a harmless though 
worthless performance. But, as already remarked, it is those 
who deserve no praise, but the reverse, in whose praise he is 
most enthusiastic ; it is to those who have no rank in litera- 


ture he assigns the highest rank. And his favorite literary 
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women are just like his favorite literary men. We know 
as little, personally, of Mrs. Southworth as we do of Mr. 
Ward Davidson, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Stauffer or any other 
“author” we have mentioned as belonging to Mr. Hart’s 
literati. We have not the least feeling against one or 
another, or the least disposition to disparage the efforts of any, 
further than our duty as a critic seems to require. Of the 
efforts of the ladies especially, we would much rather speak 
in the language of approbation than in that of censure ; but we 
must remember that those who praise the productions of all 
who wear female garments praise none. It is unjust to those 
who exercise a refining influence on society, and aid in eleva- 
ting the public taste by their works, to bestow superlative 
praise on those whose works have notoriously the opposite 
tendency. 


It is only in the latter light, we regret to say, we have been 
able to regard the novels of Mrs. Southworth, although we 
have no reason to doubt that in private life she is an estimable 
lady. We have to do only with her character and rank as an 
author. Mr. Ilart commences his biography of the lady 


by the somewhat equivocal compliment that, “since that time 
she has devoted herself with untlagging energy to the work of 
production.” First, the lady’s genius is illustrated by Mr. 
Hart, then by herself; so that we have both a biography and an 
autobiography of Mrs. Southworth in the “ Manual,” as we 
have of so many others who have adorned our literature in a 
similar manner. The lady is so communicative as to give us 
such particulars as the following: “ My school numbered 
eighty pupils, boys and girls, and L had the whole charge of 
them myself.” * { was attacked with frequent hemorrhage of 
the lungs.” “ But look how it terminated.” Here follows a 
piece of fine writing. Finally the great first book was writ- 
ten, and, more wonderful still, it was “ accepted by the first 
publishing house in America,”’—that of Peterson, we suppose. 
This, however, is but a part of the climax, and even of the 
sentence in which Peterson is elevated above all others of 
“the trade "(!) The remaining clause is, that the book “ was 
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published, and (swbseguent/y) noticed, with high favor, even 
by the cautious English reviewers.” 

It is important to know that, subsequently to its 
publication, it was “noticed with high favor,” ete. It 
seems that the “cautious English reviewers” do not eulo- 
gize even such great works as “Retribution” before they 
see them! We must admit it is natural enough that an author 
having a publisher who has his “ opinions of the press ” manu- 
factured in his own office, and furnished in printed form to 
editors and correspondents, should regard a “ first-rate notice,” 
given after her book is published, as evidence of peculiar 
merit. 

Mr. Hart’s next great authoress “ achieved her chief dis- 
tinction.” he informs us, “as an actress” (p. 497). To this 
he adds, that “she won laurels also as a writer.” Then follows 
the usual biography. We quote the closing paragraph : 

** In 1860 she was cailed to New York to attend her dying father, 
and for weeks she devoted her whole time to nursing him. His death 
leit her in such a pros/rute condition that she went to Europe to re- 
gain her health, first with a sister living in Paris, then with an- 
other sister in Rome, after that in Florence.” 

The reader will please admire the grammar, common sense 
and perspicuity of the last sentence. One who was so “ pros- 
trate” that she went to Europe, must have been in a state of 
prostration happily not often experienced! But how did she 
go thither three times in such a condition? Was it the same 
sister who was in Rome and in Florence? or were there three 
sisters? Who can tell from the language of the teacher of 
teachers ¢ , 

We turn over a page or two and read a biegraphy of 
another lady. Then we are presented with the estimate of “one 
who is well acquainted with her.” We are informed by this 
discreet person that her works are “read with toleration, if 
not with positive delight, in England” (p. 500). No doubt 
they are read in France, too, and probably in Germany, “ with 
toleration !” 

Our author tries hard to satisfy Mrs. Stowe, but he finds 
himself in the position of the rustic lover, who having ex- 
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hausted all his fine compliments on his lady’s waiting-maid 
found that in order to make the necessary distinction, and ex- 
tend his speech to the prescribed length, he had to praise the 
lady’s nose for its large size! In illustration of this we tran- 
scribe a paragraph from the affair on Mrs. Stowe : 

‘In 1869, in consequence of the publication of the Countess Guic- 
cioli’s Recollections of Byron, and the attempt in various juarters not 
only to glorify the poet, but to. disparage the memory of Lady Byron, 
Mrs. Stowe undertook to vin#eate the latter, in a book called The True 
Story of Byron’s Life. It led to a fierce and most intemperate discus- 
sion.” 


“ To glorify the poet” was, of course, very wrong, especially 


as the “attempt” was made “in various quarters ;” and, since 
it was still worse “to disparage the memory of Lady Bygpn,” 
it was entirely right to hold the poet responsible, and assail 
him in his grave as no man had ever before been assailed by 
awoman! The disgust and indignation expressed in public 
and private by every decent man and woman, at seeing the 
grave of the illustrious dead thus befouled, are denounced by 


the “teacher of teachers” as a “most intemperate discus- 
sion.” (!) There was nothing “intemperate” or improper in 
unblushingly attempting to cast infamy on the memory of 
Lord Byron and of his sister; on the contrary, it was a praise- 
worthy performance ! 

But another word in regard to Mr. Hart’s /iterati. Turn- 
ing over a few pages we find that a bookseller of New York, 
who is very skilful in getting off unsalable books, and who 
sometimes allows himself to be persuaded to put his imprint 
on such, especially if they have a certain air of sanctity about 
them, has written “ beautiful lyrics.” Accordingly he is, of 
course, entitled to a niche in the new pantheon. In general 
our /iterati have “gone West” as soon as their genius began to 
develop. But it was otherwise ordered in the case of our 
lyrical bookseller. Mr. Hart informs us that, “ At the age of 
four he went to New York, and has lived there ever since ” 
(p. 372). It will be admitted that this was nearly as great a 
feat as that of the lady who was so prostrate that she went to 
Europe in so mysterious a way. That one who went to seek 
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his fortune “at the age of four” should prove highly 
gifted, is nothing more than the most stupid might have pre- 
dicted. There is a peculiar fitness, therefore, in favoring the 
readers of “ A Manual of American Literature: A Text-book 
for Schools and Colleges,” as Mr. Hart has done, with some 
specimens of those “beautiful lyrics.” Only two are given, 
both. about “Our Baby.” In order to show what gems these 
are, it is only necessary to quot@ the opening lines of the 
first : 
** Of all the darling children 
That ever a household blessed, 


We place our baby for compare 
With the fairest and the best.” 


Sach is the overwhelming pathos of the second “ lyric,” 
that we would advise our readers not to meddle with it, at 
least until they have undergone the preparation of perusing a 
score or two of the “poetical” obituaries in some village 
newspaper. But “Our Baby” lyrics are by no means the 
only things which show how wonderfully similar are the taste 


and judgment of Mr. Hart to those of his great prototype the 
Maitre de Philosophie in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. “Ul 
n’y « que la prose ou les vers?” asks Monsieur Jourdain. 
“Non, Monsieur. Tout ce qui west point prose est vers, et 


tout ce qui ne point vers est prose.” This, however, is by 
no means the only point in which the teacher of teachers may 
claim to be compared with Monsieur Jourdain’s Maitre de 
Philosophie. Let the curious reader who doubts this read 
some of Mr. Iart’s rules and directions “ To teachers,” and 
then turn to Act II, Scene vi, of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
“La voix A se forme en ouvrant fort la bouche,” etc, says the 
Maitre. “Ma foi, oui. Ah! que celaest beau!” says Mon- 
sieur. As the former waxes eloquent in his directions the lat- 
ter exclaims, as no doubt a great many of Mr. Hart’s pupils 
will, “ Ah! lhabile homme que vous étes. et que‘j’ ai perdu 
de temps! R, R, R, Ra.” 

None of our various hierarchies have any reason to blame 
Mr. Hart for lack of appreciation of their talents as authors 
and orators. True, he uses more superlatives in pufting the 
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Presbyterian divines, especially those of the Princeton school, 
than he does in performing the same sort of work for 
others. But he is abundantly liberal of them to all—nearly 
as much so as he is to newspaper correspondents. The 
Catholics may, perhaps, complain that their authors have only 
received back seats in the Hart pantheon. We hear nothing 
of them until all others have been done for. Then they 
are thrown in, pell-mell, though not without being furnished 
each with a pretty thick coat of kalsomine or soap. Strangely 
enough, the exact titles of the literary “ works” of Father 
Hecker are not given in his biography, but it is doubtless to 
make up for so important an omission we are informed that 
the good Father “ entered into business there (in New York) 
with his brothers in the mé//ing and baking establishment of 
Hecker Brothers.” We are not told what particular sort of 
“milling” was done, but take it for granted it was something 
in the way of grinding. Even a “teacher of teachers,” who 
expects his book to be used by Catholics as “a text-book for 
schools and colleges,” must remember that the “ works” of 
an archbishop must not be passed over so lightly as those 
of an humble Father. Accordingly, we have the follow- 
ing “full particulars” as to the claims of his grace of Cincin- 
nati to literary fame :— 

* He had, in 1837, a seven days’ controversy—an oral discussion 
—with Alexander Campbell, which was reported and published in a 
large (sic) volume ; had also, in 1868, a written discussion with Thomas 
Vickers, entitled The Roman Clergy and Free Thought; and has 
issued numerous Pastorals.” 

When a western archbishop has had “a seven days’ contro- 
versy,” “ which was reported and published in a large volume,” 
and has besides “7sswed numerous pastorals” —above all west- 
ern pastorals,—his claims to authorship can no more be dispu- 
ted than those of Fenelon or Bossuet! 

We observe however that in huddling the Catholic authors 
together at the close of his great work, Mr. Hart has made 
some important omissions. We have given him credit for 
boundless liberality, but it occurs to us, on reflection, that the 
only institutions of learning which he recognizes as perfect are 
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the College of New Jersey and the Philadelphia High School. 
Not a word of that other great Jersey College known as Seton 
Hall! Still stranger if possible, he gives us no biography of 
the Very Rev. Father Corrigan, the president and professor of 
Christian Ethics, ete., of that institution. We might ourselves 
have furnished him with the titles of some of the works of that 
eminent educator and divine. His “ Controversies” alone 
would fill a dozen “large volumes.” But who has not heard 


of his Essay on Irish Potatoes, as a means of furnishing cheap 


board both to Irish and Cuban students? although it seems the 
work is not popular among the students themselves. It is 
otherwise, however, we are assured, in regard to his learned 
treatise on Billiard Playing as a necessary college preparation 
for “the liquor business.” But we believe his chef @auvre 
is his * You Lie! A farce in three acts.” This is intended 
however, we are assured, only for the instruction of such as 
are so stupid and impudent as to believe that any other Catholic 
college, especially any Catholic college not conducted by Fathers, 
is superior to Seton Hall, or even equal to that far-famed 
institution. We do not ask Mr. Hart to give this “ notice” in 
his second edition, although we are convinced it would do 
more good than three-fourths of the * notices” he has given. 
It would certainly possess more of the element of truth, for 
example, than the statement that after Dr. Siliman Ives had 
become a Catholic, he “ went back to the Episcopal Church” 
(p. 617). 

It is evident that Archbishop Bayley has not furnished his 
biography, for there are a score of newspaper correspondents, 
male and female, any of whom is honored with a much broad- 
er and higher pedestal. As for authors like Mrs. Swisshelm, 
“ Josh Billings,” and “Artemus Ward,” any of them occupies a 
larger space than the three most literary and most illustrious 
of the archbishops put together—nay, our author makes a 
much greater giant of himself than of the three! 

Protestant bishops have not much influence in introducing 
text-books into “schools and colleges.” Accordingly, their 
biographies are remarkably meagre. One “ journalist,” or 
actress, receives more than a full score of them. Instance 
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Bishop Williams, Bishop Lee, Bishop Stevens, Bishop Cox, 
Bishop Kip, ete. Thus poor Bishop Eastburn is put off with 
two lines, although we are told he “has published lectures 
on Philippians, and @ number of sermons and charges” (!) (p. 
608). Not only the Presbyterians and the Methodists, but also 
the Catholics receive much more credit than this for their 
“sermons and charges.” At least, one reverend Father is 
honored with a niche on the ground that he “ has in press an 
important work” (p. 619). Doubtless this gentleman has 
neglected to furnish his biography; he has evidently not 
filled up the blanks of the “ teacher of teachers.” Otherwise he 
might have received as large a pedestal and as prominent a 
“position” as Sylvanus Cobb or Frank I. Stauffer, or as one of 
the various Mrs. Smiths who have also the advantage of being 
“connected with the press.” At least, he would have oceu- 
pied as much space as Rev. Z A. Mudge, A. M., in whose 
biography we find such important particulars as the following: 
“He removed in childhood to Lymn, Mass., the native place of 
his parents, where he remained to early manhood” (p. 492). 
These, however, were by no means his chief feats ; for, we are 
told that he “joined, in 1840, the New England Conference, 
in which he has ‘¢inerated,” ete., ete. 

But we must take our leave at last of Mr. [art. Although, 
in our necessarily hurried glance, we have been able to point 
out but a comparatively small part of the syeophancy, flunky- 
ism, charlatanism, ete., etc., of the “teacher of teachers,’ we 
think it will be admitted that we indulged in no exaggera- 
tion, and did none injustice, in comparing the filling up of 
the “ Manual of American Literature,” to that used by Bridget, 
the chambermaid, in making her “ waterfall” as large as that 
of her mistress. It is needless to remark to the intelligent 
reader—to any gentleman or lady posssessed of taste or judg- 
ment, who takes the pains to examine the book—what a sad 
commentary it is on our educational institutions, that many of 
them will not only tolerate such a performance, but recipro- 
cate its vulgar, barefaced puffery ! 

Mr. Underwood is by no means free from favoritism, but 
he is free from self-laudation, free from vulgarity, free from 
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bad grammar, free from charlatanism. Mr. Underwood 
makes no pretension to superior learning——still less does he 
call himself a “ teacher of teachers.” Compared to Mr. Hart 
he deserves to be complimented positively for his common 
sense. As for evidences of culture and taste, the contrast, in 
that respect, between the twain is so great, that we feel justi- 
fied in addressing the compiler of the “ Hand Book ”— 

Tu nihil invita dices fuciesve Minerva ; 

Id tihi judicum est, ea mens. * 

When giving our estimate of Mr. Underwood’s “ Hand 
Book of English Authors,” some months since, we paid him 
no such compliment as this —although we gave him credit for 
having evinced a judicious discrimination, and made a nearer 
approach to complete success, than any one else who had 
attempted the same task. Dut everybody knows that while 
an ordinary painting is only regarded as such by any compe- 
tent judge, when it stands alone, it seems almost a chef 
PMeuvre when placed beside a daub of the village sign-board 
style. Still we would not slight Mr. Hart. As we apply the 
Roman dialect to one compiler, there is no reason why we 
should not, in order to be impartial, apply it to the other. 
Nay, we are willing to apply the same lines to Mr. Hart, but 
slightly modified, thus : 

Tu nihil invitd dices faciesve Mammona ; 
Ea tibi ineptia est, ista res. 

We have remarked that Mr. Underwood is not free from favor- 
itism. This will be found frue to an extent that is sometimes 
amusing. Four-fifths of his great men and great women have 
been born in Boston, in Massachusetts, or at least not far from 
that region. It is only under very peculiar circumstances that 
immortality is conferred by Mr. Underwood on any one who 
had the misfortune of being born outside the circumference of 
that charmed circle. We will not say that, after all, a great 


many of his giants and giantesses are pigmies; but, certainly, 
there are many of his swans that are but geese—well-bred 
geese, in most cases, we admit—geese that cackle much more 


* Ars Poet. 385. 
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politely than our New York and New Jersey geese—but still 
only spurious swans! However,as we have always rather liked 
not only Boston and Massachusetts, but, also, some of the adja- 
cent regions, we will pass no severe censure on Mr. Underwood 
for this, especially as it is the only fault his “‘ Hand Book” 
has. Our readers know that an undue admiration of the 
text-books of the present day is not among our faults, but Mr. 
Underwood’s book is one of the few which, while they un- 
doubtedly bear some traces of the ruling passion of our time 
and country for puffery, are still to be earnestly recommended 
not merely to the students, parents and teachers of any partic- 
ular section, party or denomination, but to all Americans who 
set any adequate value on culture and taste. 


Arr. IV.—1. The Mathematical Principle of Natural Philos- 
ophy. By Sir Isaac Newton. 1 vol. 8vo. New York, 1848. 
2. Théorie Analytique du Systeme du Monde. Par G. vr 


PoNTECOULANT. + vols. Svo and Supplement. Paris 
’ ? 
1834—1856. 


3 Mithenetica! Tracts on the Lunar and the Planetary 
Perturbations. By Grorce Bropert Arry. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Cambridge, 185s. 


4. Memoir on the Secular Variations of the Elements of the 
Orbits of the hight Principal Planets, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, 
etc., etc. By Joun N. Srockweit, M. S., Smithsonian 
Institute, 1872. 


Tuere are few things more astonishing to the human mind 
than the power which algebraic signs and symbols—composed 
of a few marks and letters—have to represent the motion of 
the heavenly bodies in all time; or, in other words, to exhibit 
to the eye and mind the past, the present, and the future state 
of the system of the world. To determine at any time, by 
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means of these formule, as they are called, the position of a 
planetary body, they must be reduced to numbers ; in other 
words, the elements of the orbits of the bodies represented 
must be substituted for the algebraic symbols, the calculations 
indicated must be performed, and the resulting numbers will 
indicate the point in the heavens where, with the requisite in- 
strument, the body may be found. A series of positions thus 
calculated, sufficient to represent a complete cycle of the for- 
mule, and arranged in order, forms planetary tables. Tables 
of this kind, though usually unattractive and uninteresting to 
the unscientitic reader, are really of the highest importance as 
representing our knowledge of the real and apparent motions 
and positions of the celestial bodies ; and the truthfulness with 
which the apparent positions are represented is a test of the 
degree of accuracy to which our investigations have been 
carried, 

Tables intended to represent the motions of the celestial 
bodies, especially the sun and planets, consist generically, in 
more modern times, of two parts: the first and principal part 


giving the motion in a certain definite ellipse, the sun occupy- 


ing one of the foci. The second part gives the amount of de- 
viation from this ellipse, caused by the various known dis- 
turbing forces. By a comparison of the places thus calculated 
with the places of the heavenly bodies as actually observed, we 
ean ascertain whether all disturbing causes, whose effects are 
perceptible, have been taken into consideration. The amount 
and direction of the deviation from the prescribed course will 
thus become known. These outstanding quantities, should 
they exist, will, in some cases, make known the law according 
to which they are produced, and point to the probable cause 
of them. These residual phenomena, as they have been called, 
have led to some of the most important discoveries in the 
whole history of astronomy. 

The discovery of the requisite formule for the construction 
of astronomical tables that approximate in correctness to the 
degree of precision with which observations are made, has _re- 
quired the most profound thought in all ages of the world 
since astronomy became a science of calculation. Hipparchus 
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was the first great astronomer that was able to establish a 
theory that enabled him to predict the places of the sun and 
moon with a degree of accuracy which answered the purposes 
of astronomy in the comparatively rude state of observation in his 
day. This be did by introducing the epicycle and demonstra- 
ting its value and correctness in representing the inequalities 
in the motions of the sun and moon.* Ile calculated solar 
and lunar tables upon this hypothesis, and their accuracy 
was suflicient to enable him to predict eclipses. Delambre, 
one of the most critical historians of astronomy, says: “ In Hip- 
parchus we find one of the most extraordinary men of anti- 
quity; the very greatest, in the sciences which require a combi- 
nation of observation with geometry.”+ The theory of Ilip- 
parchus consists in the resolution of the real motions of a 
heavenly body into an assemblage of circular motions ; as, for 
example, while the sun was supposed to revolve uniformly in 
the circumference of a small circle, the centre of this circle 


. “f . s. . . 
(epicycle) revolved uniformly in the circumference of a larger 


circle of which the earth occupied the centre. We may re- 
mark that this method of resolving the true motion of a body 
into equable circular motions, so far from being a barren hypo- 
thesis, fitted to be employed only in the early and rude age of 
the science, has never been superseded, but is still employed 
in physical astronomy, since geometers resolve all unequal mo- 
tions into a series of terms which run through their periods in 
circles, these motions being expressed by s/es and cosines of 
circular arcs, which increase uniformly with the time. Thus 
one of the most improved methods of modern physical astron- 
omy dates far back into antiquity, having been propounded in 
the school of Plato more than two thousand years ago.t 
Kepler was the next great theoretical astronomer. He did 
away with the epicycles of Uipparchus by proving that the 
planets revolve around the sun in ellipses, the sun occupying 
one of the foci. To find the position of the planet in its 
orbit, he supposed it to revolve uniformly in a circle supposed 


* Whewell’s J/ist. of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. 11... p. 182. + Astronomie 
Ancienne, tom. i., p. 186. $ Llist. Ind. Sei., Vol. 1., p. 196. 
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to be described on the major axis, and to have a period of 
revolution the same as that required for the ellipse. To the 
position thus found a correction was applied, called the egua- 
tion of the centre. This is known as Kepler's problem. 
Kepler also proved that the radius-vecter of a planet, or 
the imaginary line drawn from the centre of the sun 
to the centre of the planet, passes over equal areas 
in equal times, and this law enabled him to find the 
position of the planet in its orbit. These are known 
in physical astronomy as Kepler's first and second laws. The 
third law, that the squares of the times of revolution are pro- 
portional to the cubes of the major axis, cost him seventeen 
years of study. If he had divided the period of one planet 
by the period of another, and put the quotient equal to some 
unknown power of the quotient arising from dividing the dis- 
tance of the former planet from the sun by the distance of the 
latter, he could have solved this exponential equation in an 
hour or two at least, even without the aid of logarithms. But 
the science of algebra was not then much advanced, nor was 
it studied then by mathematicians so extensively as at the 
present day, but the ancient geometry was employed in the 
investigations of physical problems. The application of alge- 
bra to geometry, by. Descartes, has completely revolutionized 
the methods employed in physical research. 

We can, at this day, look back to the problems which so 
taxed the intellectual powers of Kepler, and point out easy 
and direct methods for solving them ; but we must not forget 
that these methods have been perfected only by great labor, per- 
formed by some ef the ablest minds that the world has known. 
Nor have these things been developed all at ounce by some 
master genius. Step by step, and extending through many 
years, have they been advanced. Many minds are now able, 
by close application to the subject, to read and understand the 
great truths developed in the last two centuries, but only a few 
were able to advance inte the unknown and develop the hid- 
den truths and principles of nature. There is a vast differ- 
ence between that mind which is able to develup new truths 
and thus advance knowledge, and the one that is only able to 
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follow and understand what has already been explained. 
Especially is this true in the mathematical and physical 
sciences. 

Although philosophers in Kepler’s day obtained some faint 
glimpses of the great law of gravitation, afterwards discov- 
ered by Newton, yet too many other things remained to be 
developed to enable him to arrive at correct and definite views 
on the subject of attraction. The laws of motion were 
scarcely understood at that period. Galileo did not discover 
them till the early part of the seventeenth century. In Italy, 
Holland and England, mathematicians viewed the problem of 
the celestial motions by the light which the discovery of the 
real laws of motion threw upon it.* Borelli, one of Galli- 
leo’s pupils, entertained some correct views of the nature of 
central action, in a work which he published in 1666.+ He 
referred to the whirling of a stone in a sling, to show that a 
circular motion gives a tendency to recede from the centre, 
by giving rise to centrifugal force. Huygens, afterwards, in 
1673, at the end of his work, J/orologium Oscillatorium, pub- 
lished some important theorems on centrifugal force, but 
without any demonstration. Newton afterwards gave the 
demonstrations in his Principia. While all these guesses and 
real discoveries served as so many aids to Newton, yet the 
step between them and the great discoveries of Newton was 
very great, and beyond any ordinary mind to accomplish. 

All the discoveries to which we have now alluded pertain 
rather to mechanics than to astronomy; but after the 
nature of the planetary orbits, and the relations of the motion 
of one planet to another, had been made known, physical 
astronomy could make but little progress without the develop- 
ment of the science of mechanics. Newton added vastly to 
this department of knowledge. Even at this time, nearly two 
centuries after the publication of the Principia, the first two 


books of that immortal work contain almost as complete a 
treatise on dynamics as we have. The discovery of the law 


* Whewell’s //ist. Ind. Sciences, Vol. I1., p. 150. 
+ Theories of the Mediccan Planets, Florence, 1666. 
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of universal gravitation by Newton, namely: that every parti- 
cle of matter attracts every other particle with a force that is 
directly proportional to the mass, or quantity, of matter, and 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance, com- 
pletely reduced the motions of the heavenly bodies to the 
science of mechanics, and now the mathematician is able to 
predict, ages in advance, the configuration of the planets of 
our system. 

The Principia was published in the year 1687, and in 
that work Newton applied the law of gravitation to the deter- 
mination of the motions of the moon. With a skill in the 
use of the ancient geometry which has never been equalled, 
he was able to account for the most of the irregularities then 
known in the motion of the moon.* Ile saw that the planets 
must be subject to similar irregularities in their motions, but 
the difficulties of the subject seem to have deterred him from 
undertaking the investigation, and this great problem he be- 
queathed to posterity. But the difficulty of applying the 
ancient geometry entirely prevented mathematicians from 
making any progress beyond what Newton had done, in the 
great problem of planetary perturbations, for half a century 
after the publication of the Principia. Geometry has the 
advantage of always keeping every step, in the solution of a 
problem, distinctly before the mind ; and when the conclusion 
is once reached, the successive steps carry the most complete 
conviction to the mind. But a more powerful instrument was 
needed to make further progress in the solution of the various 


problems which physical astronomy presented. The invention 


of the infinitesimal analysis by Newton and Leibnitz,+ though 
in its infancy when Newton’s work was published, afterwards 
supplied the necessary means for carrying on these investiga- 
tions. This powerful engine of the human mind, the infini- 
tesimal calculus, had to be perfected before it could be used 

° Principia, Book I, Prop. 66. 

+ Strictly speaking, Newton invented the fluxional calculus, and Leibnitz 
the differential calculus ; the former conceived all quantities to be generated 
by motion, and the latter supposed them to be made up of indefinitely small 
differences: the fluential and the integral calculus are the same. The 
motion of the planets probably suggested the idea of the fluxional caiculus. 
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in physical research. While the continental mathematicians 


steadily opposed the Newtonian philosophy, they were supplying 


the best possible means for its verification, by improving and 
extending the recently invented calculus. Leibnitz and the 
two Bernonillis, John and his son Daniel, applied themselves 
with great energy to this subject. The nature of this branch 
of mathematics seemed to peculiarly adapt it to the tracing 
out of complicated variable motion. * The ponderous instru- 
ment of synthesis, so effective in Newton’s hands, has never 
since been grasped by one who could use it for such purposes, 
and we gaze at it with admiring curiosity, as on some gigantie 
implement vf war, which stands idle among the memorials of 
ancient days, and makes us wonder what manner of man he 
was who could wield as a weapon what we can hardly lift as 
a burden.” * In analysis “ symbols think fer us, without our 


f 


dwelling constantly upon their meaning, and obtain for us the 
consequences which result from the relations of space and the 
laws of force, however complicated be the conditions under 
which they are combined.” 

Mathematical analysis having been brought to a sufficient 
state of perfection to enable mathematicians to undertake the 
solution of the great problem presented by the law of uni- 
versal gravitation in its application to the motions of the 
celestial bodies, a few of the great minds of the earlier part 
of the last century applied themselves to the work which had 
thus become a necessity for the further progress of physical 
astronomy. The motions of the moon seemed to offer te 
geometers the best facilities for testing, beyond what Newton 
had done, the law of attraction which he had found to hold in 
several cases, both because of the many irregularities which its 
motions presented, and its use in determining terrestrial lon- 
gitude, if its place in the heavens could be calculated with 
sufficient accuracy. 

Euler seems to have been the first geometer that attempted 
to‘develop the theory of gravitation beyond what was already 
done in the Principiv. In the year 1745 he investigated the 


* Whewell. 
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perturbations of the moon’s motions. At nearly the same time 
two of the ablest mathematicians of France, Clairault and 
D’Alembert, also undertook the same problems without any 
knowledge of each other’s intentions.* 

By comparing together the observations which had been 
made since the re-establishment of astronomy, it was found 
that the motion of Jupiter was more rapid, while Saturn 
moved more slowly, than was indicated by comparing the 
same observations with those made by the ancient astrono- 
mers. These motions of the two great planets offered to the 
mathematician a problem worthy of his best efforts. The 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, accordingly, offered their prize 
for 1748 for an investigation of the cause of these motions. 
If there were but two bodies, as, for instance, the sun and the 
earth, it had been shown by Newton that, for this case, both 
bodies would describe elliptical orbits about their common 
centre of gravity, which point would occupy a common focus 
of the two ellipsis. Since the sun’s mass is immensely greater 


than the mass of any of the planets, the motion is principally 
thrown upon the smaller body, that of the sun being scarcely 


perceptible. If we now introduce a third body and its influence 
into our calculation, the problem of the motion of any one of 
them becomes very complicated; and if the masses of the 
several bodies were nearly equal to one another, its solution 
would surpass the present powers of analysis. But in the 
planetary system the mass of the sun is so great as compared 
with the mass of any one or of all the planets, that the in- 
fluence which our planet can have on the motions of another 
can only produce minute irregularities, which it thus becomes 
possible to calculate by methods of approximation which are 
employed. If the third body attracted the other two with the 
same force and in the same direction, it would not disturb 
their relative motions; but since that is not the case, it is the 
difference of the forces, estimated in the same direction, which 
act on the two bodies, that produce irregularities or perturba- 
tions. It is this difference that is called the disturbing force. 





* Grant's List. Phys. Ast., p. 44. 
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It is easy to find the value of the disturbing force, but when 
thus generally found, it is not in a condition to be employed 
in the actual calculation of the motions of a planet, and it 
becomes necessary to resolve it into a series of other forces, 
which decrease in value, and which can be employed. These 
partial forces, into which the complete value of the disturbing 
force is resolved, are expressed either by the sine or the cosine 
of an are that increases uniformly with the time. The original 
series into which the disturbing force is resolved, is usually 
arranged according to the ascending powers of the ratio of 
the distances of the disturbing and of the disturbed planet 
from the sun, the ratio being in every case much less than 
unity. 

In the case of the moon disturbed by the sun, the ratio to 
which we have referred is very small, being only about one- 
four-hundredth, the distance of the sun from the earth being 
about four hundred times as great as the distance of the moon 
from the earth. A very few terms of the series will suffice in 
the lunar theory; but in the planetary theory the ratio in 
question is in some cases (Venus and the earth, for instance) 
nearly equal to three-fourths, and a dozen or more terms have 
to be employed. Owing to this circumstance, the planetary 
theory, from the great number of terms of the completely de- 
veloped series, becomes very complicated. 

It was natural to conclude that the cause of the irregulari- 
ties in the motions of Jupiter and Saturn was owing to their 
mutual attraction. Euler, Clairault,and D’Alembert attempted 
the solution of the problem upon this principle. Clairault first 
undertook to calculate the irregularities after the manner of 
Newton, but he met with insuperable difficulties, and finally 
abandoned that method for the analytical. Each of the great 
geometers to whom we have referred produced a memoir in 
which the perturbations of the motions of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn were investigated by means of analytical processes. 


Euier’s memoir was crowned by the Academy. His researches 
contain a valuable exposition of the theory of planetary per- 
turbation, but he failed to throw any light on the main object 
of inguiry. Ilis profound skill in analysis enabled him to 
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surmount difficulties that would have arrested the progress of 
all ordinary geometers. This memoir of Euler contains the 
first germ of the very important method of the variatin of 


arbitrary constants, a method which we must now explain. 


Since the ellipse approximates the most nearly of any 
known curve to the orbit actually described by any one of the 
known planets, we may imagine an ellipse described so as to 
pass through any two consecutive points of the orbit. Since 
the disturbing force is very small when compared with the 
central force of the sun, which retains the planet in its orbit, 
the imaginary ellipse, which we have supposed drawn, cannot 
differ very much from the ellipse which would be described if 
the disturbing force did not exist. If we, therefore, suppose 
this ellipse to expand or contract, and to change its form, ac- 
cording to circumstances, so as to adapt it to the actual place 
of the planet, it is evident that the planet will be found at the 
same time in the orbit which it actually describes, and in this 
variable imaginary ellipse. The difficulty will now consist in 
calculating the magnitude, form, and position of the ellipse. 
This we may do by considering the elements of the planet’s 
orbit—the major axis, the eccentricity, the longitude of the 
perihelion, the inclination of the plane of the orbit to a given 
fixed plane, and the longitude of the ascending node—for a 
known epoch, as variable. If it were possible to calculate the 
amount of the variation of each element, this correction being 
applied to the known elements would make known the ele- 
ments of our imaginary ellipse, and it would thence be possible 
to calculate the actual position of the planet in its orbit. The 
method of the variation of arbitrary constants consists in find- 
ing analytical expressions for the variation of the known ele- 
ments of a planet’s orbit. The constitution of the solar system 
is such that, in most cases, we can estimate and apply the 
effects of each disturbing cause separately. 

Nature actually suggests the method of variation of arbit- 
rary constants, since, if the elements of a planet’s orbit be 
compared with one another at different epochs considerably 
separated in time, they are found to have varied. We have 
mentioned Euler as the first that employed the method of 
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variation of constants ; but we must not omit to mention that 
Newton actually anticipated all others, in a measure, by repre- 


senting the paths of bodies by means of revolving orbits.* 
Still, Enler was the first to treat the subject distinctly as the 
variation of arbitrary constants.+ This he did in his memoir 
on the perturbations of the earth’s motion, crowned by the 
Academy of Sciences, in the year 1756. 

The perturbations of the motions of the planets are natur- 
ally divided into two general classes, periodical and secular. 
The periodical inequalities are dependent on the relative posi- 
tions of the planets, and they pass through their periods in a 
comparatively short space of time, or when the planets return 
to their same relative positions. The secular inequalities are 
independent of the mutual positions of the planets, but de- 
pend on the relative situation of the orbits of the planets. 
Or, in other words, the secular inequalities result from the 
small uncompensated or outstanding quantities, which are left 
when the planets return to their same relative situations, 
These uncompensated quantities show themselves by affecting 
the elements of the orbits of the planets. This class of in- 
equalities is hy far the most important when all time is con- 
sidered, since their continual accumulations in the same 
direction would ultimately destroy the dynamical stability of 
our system. It therefore becomes an interesting question to 
the physical astronomer to ascertain whether the secular in- 
equalities will always continue in the same direction, or 
whether they are also periodical, and will only cause the ele- 
ments of the planets to oscillate between fixed limits of mode- 
rate extent. 

Euler sought among the secular terms for an explanation 
of the long inequality in the mean motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, to which we have referred ; but, as also stated, he was 
not successful. In his memoir of 1752,on Jupiter and Saturn, 
he found the mean motion to be affected by secular inequali- 





* Principia, Bk. I., Sec. ix. 
+ Laplace says, after giving an abstract of Euler’s Memoir of 1749, ‘‘ C’est 


le premier essai de la method de la variation des constantes arbitraires.” 
Mec. Cel., livre XV., tome v., p. 305. 
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ties; but subsequent investigations have shown that Euler, 
in this case, arrived at erroneous results. In the year 1763, 
Lagrange, then twenty-seven years of age, gave, in the volume 
of the Turin Memoirs for that year, a new solution of the 
problem of three bodies, which he applied to Jupiter and 
Saturn. He found two secular inequalities, one addition to 
the mean motion of Jupiter, and the other about five times as 
great, and subtractive from the mean motion of Saturn. This 
agreed better with observation than Euler’s result, which made 
both equations equal and addition. Lagrange did not suc- 
ceed, however, in rendering a complete account of the irregu- 
larities in the mean motions of these two bodies. 

In the year 1773,* Laplace, then twenty-four yerrs of age, 
appeared as the rival of Lagrange. He discovered that, by 
neglecting terms of the fourth order of small quantities, the 
mean motions of any two planets of our System are not 
affected by secular inequalities. In the year 1776 Lagrange 
again applied himself to the investigation of the secular 
inequalities, by treating the subject by the method of the 
variation of arbitrary constants. By a comparatively simple 
analysis he found that the mean distances of the planets, and 
consequently their mean motions (since the mean motion and 
time of revolution depend wholly on the mean distances, or 
the semi-major axes of their orbits), are not subject to any 
secular inequalities whatever, but are influenced only by 
periodical inequalities, which depend, as we have stated, on 
the mutual configuration of the planets, which, in general, 
run through their periods in comparatively short spaces of 
time. The importance of this result is such that it is worth 
while to dwell on it fora moment. Amid all the changes to 
which the other elements of the planetary orbits are subject— 
the secular changes of the eccentricities, running through 
hundreds of thousands of years; the secular motions of the 
perihelia, which in some cases cause them to perform com- 
plete revolutions in the heavens; the similar motions of the 
nodes, and the slow secular changes in the position of the 


* Hist. Ind. Sciences, Vol. I1., p. 107. 
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plane of the orbits, extending through vast periods of time 
like the changes in the eccentricities—there are no changes in 
the mean distances and the mean motions, but those of a pe- 
riodical character which pass through their periods in a small 
fraction of the time required for the secular changes. This is 
of the highest importance to the inhabitants of our planet, 
since it establishes the invariability of the solar year as regards 
long periods of time. This results, not from any special pro- 
vision for man’s benefit, but from the immutable laws of 
nature, of which the law of universal gravitation, discovered 
by Newton, is the most general. 

The long inequality of Jupiter and Saturn being thus ex- 
eluded from the secular variations of the elements of the 
planets, it was evident that if it were a result of the mutual 
attraction of the planets, it was to be sought for among the 
periodical inequalities. The problem had assumed this form 
when Laplace applied his great intellect to an examination of 
the subject. A little consideration on the relative magnitude 
and direction of the inequalities,* satisfied him that the 
motions under consideration were not produced by a foreign 
cause, but their origin must be looked for among the periodi- 
eal inequalities. By comparing the mean motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn, he found that five times the mean motion of 
Saturn is very nearly equal to twice that of Jupiter. He sus- 
pected that the terms in the development of the disturbing 
force which had this difference for an argument (or variable 
part) would explain the irregularities under consideration. 
“The probability of this cause, and the importance of the ob- 
ject, determined me,” says Laplace,t “ to undertake the la- 
borious caleulation necessary to determine this question.” When 
the terms were calculated, they were found to be of the order of 
the cubes of the eccentricities and inclinations, and similar ones 
exist of the fifth order with respect to the same quantities. 
These terms, in the differential equations, or the expressions 
which give the momentary variations of the quantities which 





* Systeme du Monde, Vol. I1., p. 50. 
+ Sys. du Monde, Vol. II., p. 59. 
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are being calculated, are generally very minute, since their 
cotflicients are very small fractions ; but when they are inte- 
grated, or when the variations which take place in any given 
space of time, are derived from the momentary variations, 
these terms acquire small divisors, Which increase the numerical 
value of the coéflicients, and thus bring the terms into import- 
ance, and when such terms have to be integrated twice, as is 
the case in the que tion under consideration, their value is still 
further augment... This investigation enabled Laplace to 
explain the cause of the long inequality of Jupiter and 
Saturn, which had given geometers so much trouble. It has 
a period of about 929 vears.* 

In discussing the theory of any two planets, terms of the 
character referred to above must be sought for, even if their 
cotflicients are very small in the differential equation. Thus, 
twice the mean motion of Mercury minus five times the mean 
motion of Venus is a small quantity, being only about the 
one-twenty fourth of the mean motion of Mercury; four 
times the mean motion of the earth differs from the mean 
motion of Mercury by only a small quantity; twice the mean 
motion of Mars and once the mean motion of the earth, are 
nearly the same; three times the mean motion of Mars is 
nearly the same as once the mean motion of Venus, and twice 
the mean motion of Neptune is nearly the same as once the 
mean motion of Uranus. Professor Airy also found that 
eight times the mean motion of Venus is nearly the same as 
thirteen times the mean motion of the earth, and this gives 
rise to an inequality which has about 240 years for its period. 

Professor Newcomb, Professor Peirce, and Professor Kirk- 


wood have discovered some equations which exist among the 
mean motions of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune.+ Professor Newcomb found that three times the mean 
motion of Uranus, plus eight times the mean motion of Nep- 
tune, equal the mean motion of Jupiter. Professor Kirkwood 
found that three times the mean motion of Saturn, plus eleven 


* See Memoir Acad. Sciences for 1784. 


+ Gould's Ast. Jour., Vol. V., p. 101; Silliman’s Journal, Jan. 1872, p. 67, 
and March, 1872, p, 208. 
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times the mean motion of Neptune, equal twice the mean 
motion of Jupiter. Several other equations were pointed out. 
Though these relations will possess but little interest for the 
general reader, they are very interesting to the physical 
astronomer, since they will give rise to very important, though 
in general small terms, when the mutual effects of these 
planets are simultaneously considered. 

In 1782, Lagrange investigated the per urbations of the 
planets by a method which embraced both t ~’secular and the 
periodical inequalities in a common analysis. This he did by 
considering all the perturbations in the motions of the planets 
as due to the variation of the elements of their orbits. Havy- 
ing found the differential or momentary variations of the 
elements, he separated them into two ‘classes, one dependent 
on the mutual configuration of the bodies, which gave the peri- 
odical variations, and the other dependent on the mutual posi- 
tions of the orbits, which gave the secular variations.* The 
results which he obtained coincided with the results which he 
and Laplace had already found by other methods. 

Alli the general results to which we have now referred were 
obtained by taking into consideration only the first power of the 
disturbing forces. That is, when the effect of the variation 
of the elements, on the sweceeding variation, is not taken into 
consideration, the result is said to be a first approximation, or 
of the order of the first power of the disturbing force; but 
when this variation 7s taken into consideration, it is said to 
be a second approximation, and the result is of the order 
of the square of the disturbing force. In the year 1808 
M. Poisson, then only twenty-five years of age, attacked the 
problem of perturbations in this form. His result was, that 
to the second order of approximation the mean distances are 
subject to only periodical variations. 

This result to which M. Poisson was conducted had the 
effect to again direct the great masters, Lagrange and Laplace, 
to the subject of planetary perturbations. The former was 
then an old man seventy-two years of age, but his mind was 





* Mem. Acad, Berlin, 1781, 82, 83. 
VOL, XXVI.—NO. LI. 
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yet vigorous, and his great powers of generalization conducted 
him, as De Morgan says,* to “the most general theorem which 
has yet been attained in the mathematics of mechanics, not 
excepting the principle of virtual velocities, or that of 
D’Alembert.” By transferring the origin of cobrdinates to the 
centre of gravity of the system of bodies under consideration, 
his analysis became general, and he showed that even when the 
variation of the elements of the disturbing planet was taken 
into consideration, the mean distances were not subject to 
secular variations. Thus it was demonstrated that to the 
second power of the disturbing force the mean distances and 
mean motions are subject only to periodical perturbations. 

Soon after this Lagrange communicated a memoir to the 
Institute, in which he exhibited the application of the theory 
of the variations of arbitrary constants to all questions of 
mechanical science. This he did, by finding the variation of 
the six arbitrary constants, introduced by the integration of 
three differential equations of the second order (to which he 
had shown, in his Mecanique Analytique, that the motion of 
every system of bodies may be reduced), caused by a small 
disturbing force, in terms of the partial differential coéfiicients 
of a quantity termed the disturbing function, with respect 
to the constants themselves, which enter implicitly into this 
function. Lagrange stated that this method might be applied 
to the determination of the motion of rotation of bodies 
about their centres of gravity, when the motion was disturbed 
by the attraction of a foreign body. This part of the theory 
was soon after supplied by Poisson in a memoir in which he 
investigated the expressions for the variation of the arbitrary 
constants, by a more direct analysis than that given by La- 
grange.t 

In the present state of analysis, as applied to celestial me- 
chanics, the principal difficulty in computing the perturba- 
tions of the planetary motions consists in developing the dis- 
turbing function into a converging series, in functions of the 


* Calculus, p. 532. + Journal de 0 Ecole Polytechnique, Vol. VII1., p. 266 
et seq. 
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mean motions of the planets, and of the elements of their or- 
bits. Several methods have been proposed for doing this, all 
of which involve an immense amount of labor when the de- 
velopment is carried to a high order of approximation. The 
analytical formule are so long and complicated, that there is 
great danger that errors will creep into them; and then the 
numerical application to all the planets becomes so tedious (and 
here, too, there is great danger of error), that but few have under- 
taken the labor necessary to carry the development to the higher 
powers of the eccentricities and inclinations. Among those 
who have performed this labor, we may mention M. Bur- 
chardt,* who carried the numerical calculations up to the 
sixth powers of the eccentricities. M. Binet carried the ap- 
proximations up to the seventh powers of the ,eccentricities 
and inclinations, in a memoir presented to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1812. M. Pontécoulant subsequently repeated 
these calculations, and carried the approximations up to the 
sixth order with respect to the eccentricities and inelinations.+ 


M. Leverrier has also carried the development of disturbing 


functions up to the seventh order of sinall quantities. ¢ 

Other methods have been employed for developing the 
disturbing function. The method of mechanical quadratures 
has been employed by several geometers. M. Poisson has 
published§ two papers on the subject ; and M. Pontécoulant has 
treated the subject in his Theorie Analytique du Systeme du 
Monde.| M. Wansen has also determined the coéfficients of 
the disturbing function by this method. Another method" is 
to give particular values to the disturbing function, and then, 
by means of the equations formed between them and the cor- 
responding series, eliminate as many co@flicients as is desir- 
able, and thus determine their value. M. Leverrier has prac- 
tised this method with complete success in computing the 
perturbations of Uranus by Saturn.§ 





* Memoires del Institute, 1808. + Systeme du Monde, tome iii., livre vi. 

t Annales del Observatoire Imperiale, tome i. S$ Connaissance des Temps 
for the years 1825 and 1836. || Tome iii.. livre vi., chap. ii. { Con. des 
Temps for 1849. 
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There is still another method which has never yet been 
employed, so far as we know, though it seems to offer decided 
advantages. It consists in finding the general term in the de- 
velopment of this important function by means of Zaplace’s 
Equation, technically so called. Having obtained the expan- 
sion of the general term to the order required, all the other 
terms would, of course, follow immediately from it.* The 
numerical caleulations can be performed by any ordinary 
computer, since the formula are all of an ordinary algebraic 
character. 

Since the dynamical stability of the planetary system is 
dependent on the character of the secular inequalities, it is 
necessary to give a brief account of the labors of several dis- 
tinguished geometers who have devoted their attention to this 
class of perturbations. Lagrange and Laplace were the master 
minds in this department of physical astronomy. The inte- 
gration of the differential equations to which they arrived was 
extremely difficult, and, for a time, it arrested the progress of 
both geometers. The genius of Lagrange—whose command 
of analysis was perhaps never equalled by any other mathema. 
tician—was equal to the task, however, for he succeeded in 
transforming the variables so as to reduce the differential 
equations to the linear form. The perihelia and eccentri- 
cities are usually treated together, and also the nodes and 
inclinations. Laplace applied, successfully, Lagrange’s me- 
thod of integration to his own expressions for the nodes and 
inglinations; and he also extended it to the perihelia and 
eccentricities. Laplace finally succeeded in demonstrating 
the following elegant and important theorems: “If the mass 
of each planet be multiplied by the square of the eccentricity, 
and this product by the square root of the mean distance, the 
sum of these quantities will always retain the same magni- 
tude.” This sum is found to be small for any given epoch, 
and hence it must always remain small. “If the mass of each 
planet be multiplied by the square of the tangent of the orbit’s 





*A memoir is now preparing on this method of development, in which 
the terms are carried to the eighth order of small quantities, and it will prob- 
ably soon be ready for publication. 
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inclination to a fixed plane, and this product by the square 
root of the mean distance, the sum of such quantities will con- 
tinue invariable.” This sum is found to be small for any 
given epoch.* 

The ultimate condition of the eccentricities and the in- 
clinations depends in each case on the resolution of an alge- 
braic equation of a degree equal to the number of planets under 
consideration, and involving their masses in indeterminate 
forms. Lagrange showed that all the roots of the equation 
must be real and unequal, in order that the corresponding 
eccentricity or inclination should oscillate between fixed 
limits. By giving the masses particular values (such as were 
then known), Lagrange showed that the above condition 
was falfilled. Laplace demonstrated that the roots are real 
and unequal, without employing particular values for the 


> 
masses. 


Lagrange was the first to deduce the numerical values of the 
limits of the eccentricities and inclinations. Toaccomplish this 


it is necessary to resolve an algebraic equation of a degree equal 
to the number of planets considered. To simplify this work he 
divided the planets into two groups, Saturn and Jupiter (to 
which he subsequently added Uranus), constituting one, and 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, constituting the other. 
After more accurate values of the masses of the planets and 
the elements of their orbits became known, a desire was felt 
for a new determination of the inferior and superior limits of 
the eccentricities and inclinations. Pontécoulant undertook to 
supply the necessary calculation, and he published his re- 
searches in his Systeme du Monde ;+ but the numerical value 
of the constants which he obtained are erroneous, owing to his 
employing a sufficient number of decimals in his computations. 
This labor did not, therefore, extend our knowledge of this im- 
portant subject. In 1839 M. Leverrier calculated anew the 
secular variations of the planetary elements, and his results 
have since been used for correcting most of the planetary 





* Mém. Acad. des Sciences, 1784. + Tome iii., livre vi., chap, xi. 1834, 
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elements and masses. Leverrier employed in his investigations 
the whole seven principal planets then known. 

A very important contribution to this department of phys- 
ical astronomy is that recently published by Mr. John N. 
Stockwell, in the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 
In this memoir Mr. Stockwell has considered the simultaneous 
action of the eight principal planets, Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, which ne- 
cessitated the reduction of an equation of the Sth degree. 
“The equation of the eighth degree, when completely devel- 
oped, is composed of eighty thousand six hundred and forty 
distinct monomial terms, each of which contains eight factors. 
The actual formation of this equation (by elimination) could 
therefore with difficulty be brought within the compass of an 
ordinary lifetime; and we must, therefore, seck for a shorter 
and more expeditious method of attaining results which seem 
to necessarily involve such an immense expenditure of labor.”* 
Mr. Stockwell has, accordingly, devised a most elegant method 
of approximation by means of which he was enabled to obtain 
accurate results. 

We shall now briefly state the important conclusions at 
which he has arrived. For Mercury’s orbit, the limits of the 
eccentricity are 01214948 and 0.2317185. The perihelion 
completes a revolution in the heavens in 237,197 years. The 
limits of the inclination of its orbit to the tixed ecliptic of 1850, 
are 10 36 20 and 3 47 8°. For Venus the limits of the ee- 
centricity are 0 and 0.0706329. Since the theoretical eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of Venus is a vanishing element, the peri- 
helion of her orbit can have no mean motion. The inclina- 
tion of her orbit to the ecliptic of 1850 varies between the 
limits0 0 0 and4 51 0. 


The elements pertaining to the motions of the earth being of 
greater interest to us than those pertaining to any of the plan- 
ets, he has given us more details for this case. The eccentrie- 
ity varies between the limits 0 and 0,0693888. The mean 
motion of the perihelion is indeterminate. The inclination 
of the apparent ecliptic to the fixed ecliptic of 1550 is always 


* Memoir. p. 12. 
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less than 4° 41. The mean value of the precession of the 
equinoxes ina Julian year (865.25 days) is equal to 50'.438239, 
where the equinoxes will perform a complete revolution 
in 25,694 years. Owing to the secular inequalities of their 
motion, this time may vary from the actual time by 251 years. 
The tropical year, owing to the variation of the rate of pre- 
cession, may be larger than at present by 49.27 seconds; and 
it may be shorter by 59.13 seconds. The tropical year is now 
shorter than in the time of Ilipparchus by 11.3 seconds. 

The mean value of the obliquity of both the apparent and 
the fixed ecliptic to the equator is 23° 17 17°. The limits of 
the apparent ecliptic to the equator are 24 35° 58" and 21° 58’ 
36”. These limits are in part dependent on the spheroidal fig- 
ure of the earth. 

The duration of the seasons is greatly modified by the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit. At present the difference between 
summer and winter is about 7.75 days; but when the eccen- 
tricity is a maximum, or nearly that, and the transverse axis 
passes through the solstices, both of which conditions have 


been fulfilled in past ages, the summer in our hemisphere 
will be about 195.75 days in length, and the winter will have 
a length of only 166.5 days, giving a difference of 32.25 days, 
or more than a month. The distance of the earth from the 
sun will vary in the course of a year by 13,000,000 miles, or by 
nearly a seventh part. 


The limits of the elements of the other planets are as fol- 
lows : , 


Mars, max. eccentricity, 0.1396550, min. 0.018475 
Jupiter, “ 0 0608274, 0.0254928 
Saturn, “ 0.0843289, “ 0.0123719 
Uranus, “ 0.07 79652, 0.0117576 
Neptune, “ 0.0145066, 0.0055729 
Mars, max. inclination, 7 28° 0° “© O OF 0” 
Jupiter, “ 14 
Saturn, “ : 47 
‘Uranus, “ . 54 
Neptune, “ ) 33 
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The mean motion of the perihelia of the orbits of Jupiter 
and Uranus is just the same for each, 3.716607. The motion 
of the nodes of Jupiter’s and Saturn’s orbit, on the invariable 
plane of the solar system, isthe same, being 25'.934567, in a 
retrograde direction. These relations Mr. Stockwell embodies 
in two general propositions, as follows: “I. The mean mo- 
tion of Jupiter’s perihelion is exactly equal to the mean motion 
of the perihelion of Uranus, and the mean longitudes of these 
perihelia differ by exactly 180°. II. The mean motion of 
Jupiter’s node on the invariable plane is exactly equal to that 
of Saturn, and the mean longitude of these nodes differ by 
exactly 180°.”* 

[lis investigations bring to light a curious relation between 
the mass of Venus and the maximum value of her eccentricity. 
If the mass be gradually increased, the maximum value of the 
eccentricity would be increased, until the mass reaches a cer- 
tain limit, when the maximum value of the eccentricity will 
diminish with a further increase of the mass. A similar rela- 
tion seems to hold in the case of the earth. Whether this be 
an accidental relation or not, is uncertain. It has the appear- 
ance of a real physical significance. 





Arr. V.—1. The Un eversity of Pe nnsylvan ia. Public Inaw- 
guration of the New Building erected for the Department 
of Art and the Department of Science. Newspaper Re- 
port. Philadelphia, 1872. 


2. University of Pennsylvania. Special Announcement of 
the Organization and Courses of Study of the New De- 
partment of Science. To be opened September, 1872. 
Pamphlet. Philadelphia, 1872. 


Tuere are a great many well-meaning people—probably 
the majority—who think that critics are in their glory only 
when passing censure. Were this true, it would follow that 


* Memoir, p. xiv. 
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they are at best an ill-natured race. But it is not so. Even 
those known as satirists—those who have inflicted most pain— 
prove on acquaintance as capable of all the tenderer emotions 
of our nature as any other class of writers. The severest critics 
among the Greeks were Socrates, Aristotle, Lucian, and Lon- 
ginus; the severest among the Romans, Juvenal, Horace, and 
Quintilian. Which of either nationality can be said to have 
been wanting in good-nature or in human sympathy? The 
one who of all the Romans was most distinctively a critic in 
the modern sense of the term, and who accordingly was most 
disliked both by bad authors and bad educators, was Quintilian. 
But what is the estimate we have of him from authors and 
educators of the highest rank? As it is the best authors gnd 
best educators who are the best friends of critics at the present 
day—as it is they who value their labors and esteem themselves, 
while they are much more likely to be abused by the worth- 
less tribe of authors and educators—so it was in the time of 
Quintilian. Thus in all classic literature there is not a nobler 
tribute to any author than that paid by Horace to one of the 
class who have ever been objects of detestation to the whole 
“dark lantern” genus. “Are, then, the eyes of Quintilian sealed 
in endless sleep?” exclaims one of the most charming of poets. 
“ When will Modesty and unspotted Faith, the sister of Justice 
and unadorned Truth, ever find an equal to him? He is gone, be- 
wailed by many good men, by none more than by thee, O 
Virgil!” 

Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 

Urget! cui Pudor, et Justitiz soror, 

Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 

Quando illum invenient parem ? 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit; 
Nulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili.* 


True, two at least of the Greeks, Socrates and Longinus, suf- 
fered death for their criticisms, and it is more than suspected 
that Lucian met a similar fate. But we need only speak now 
of Socrates and Longinus. Who had a warmer sympathy for 


* Od. i. 24, 1. 
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his race than the former? Who was a more faithful or more 
affectionate friend than the secretary of Queen Zenobia, put 
to death by her victorious but ungallant enemy, for his fidelity 
ta her cause—the cause of justice, the cause of the weak 
against the strong? The severest critics of modern times— 
those of England, France, and Germany —are too familiar to our 
readers to render it necessary to say anything more of them here 
than to ask, Which of them was more ill-natured than writers 
in general? Was the author of “ILudibras?” Was “Junius,” 
whether we regard him as Sheridan, Burke, or Francis? Was 
Jeffreys? Was St. Beuve ? Was Schlegel? Was Werder? 
Was Maginn? ete., ete. 

No. There is not one of all whom it would not be as un- 
reasonable to accuse of ill-nature on account of his criticisms as 


it would be to accuse the surgeon of ill-nature on account of 
his surgica? operations. It is not denied that the lancet causes 
pain and suffering ; but it is as generally admitted by intelli- 
gent men that it prevents much more pain and suffering than 
it inflicts. Is the same true, or is it not, of the critic’s pen ? 


At all events, it is because we think it is that we take the lib- 
erty, from time to time, of criticising all whom we think may be 
improved by criticism, and all on whom criticisin may exercise 
a salutary influence on others, if they are so blind or obdurate 
themselves that nothing will arouse them to a proper sense of 
their duties. 

It is true that we hesitate less to criticise a public institu- 
tion than we do to criticise an individual, even though the 
latter be a public functionary. And still greater is the differ- 
ence if the former claims to be an institution of learning. We 
make this distinction for two reasons; the first is, that in our 
opinion, on no institutions does the public weal depend more, 
especially in republics, than on colleges and universities; the 
second, that there are no institutions the nature of whose work, as 
faithfully and elliciently performed, we have studied so long 
or so much. 

Yet when the facts are known it cannot be said that we 
have been in any hurry to criticise the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; on the contrary, we have Jong abstained from doing 
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so. For this also we had a twofold motive. There are hosts of 
Philadelphians, to offend whom would give us much pain; and no 
other city can boast a more impartial or more faithful press of its 
own than the Quaker City. It would ill become us to overlook 
the fact that among its editors are men distinguished alike for 
their ability and their integrity, and who are appreciated and 
honored accordingly by their fellow-citizens. Were we dis- 
posed to pay compliments which are not needed, we could 
mention several of those gentlemen who are abundantly quali- 
fied by learning and literary talent to make every necessary 
criticism on the University of Pennsylvania. To this we trust 
we need hardly add that it is in noarrogant spirit we take up the 
subject. The truth is, that we have been urged to do so by 
some of the ablest editors as well as some of the most intelli- 
gent private citizens, and public functionaries, of Philadelphia ; 
the reason for urging us, while the work could be s@well done 
at home, being, that an article in a Quarterly which is known 
pays so much attention to higher education might have more 
effect than articles in the newpapers. 

What first led us to question the efticiency of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was a casual intercourse we had two or 
three years since with several of its recent graduates. We 
had no reason to doubt the honesty or truthfulness of the 
young gentlemen alluded to, and yet we confess we became 
quite skeptical when they informed us that they had graduated 
with high honors at the University of Pennsylvania. Surely, 
thought we, the University teaches its students, at least, not only 
to spell, but also to write the vernacular tongue more or less 
correctly, although ‘ the dead languages” evidently remain 
dead, indeed, in its hands. 

Our misgivings led us to inquire and investigate, but the 
more we did so the more the most serious of those misgivings 


were increased, until we became convinced that in its present 
condition the institution had no just claim to the character of an 
efficient high school much less to that of a university. But it is 
proper to add that in all our researches we found testimony 
tending to show that the medical department should be re- 
garded as ani exception to the general condition of torpidity, in- 
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dolence, inefticiency—nay, it must be said, ignorance —prevail- 
ing at that institution. 

In order that there should be no mistake on our part, how- 
ever, and that we should do no injustice to the institution, we 
addressed a note to Charles J. Stillé, LL. D., as president of 
the university, respectfully inquiring whether it would be agree- 
able to him to allow us the privilege of hearing some of the 
recitations in Latin,-Greek, or English literature. Without 
implying any doubt that the University was all it claimed to be, 
we remarked that we’wished to give our impressions of it, such 
as they might be, in our journal. To this we added that we 
would not interfere in any manner with the recitations ; that 
we would not presume to propose any questions to the students, 
and that our apology for asking the privilege was the interest 
which we always take, however humbly, in the great cause of 
education® Dr. Stillé replied in polite language, but the greater 
part of his letter was occupied in explaining to us that “ there 
is no such person as the President of the University of Penn- 
sylvania,” that he is the Provost, ete. Evading our respect- 
ful inquiry, he concluded by informing us that we could be 
present at the commencement exercises in June, when the 
public were admitted. We confess that the meaning of this 
in our mind was: “ Both students and instructors would 
make a sorry figure at their ordinary work, but when the 
cramming process has been duly performed, and the reporters 
of the daily papers are present to render ample justice to all 
the wonderful results of that process, then the cirremstances 
are different. At all events, it is not likely that you will leave 
your desk in New York toward the close of June, come on to 
Philadelphia and watch for two days, at an exhibition like 
ours, to see how we teach the young idea how to shoot ;” and 
Dr. Stillé was quite right in coming to this conclusion. If we 
only wanted “ exhibitions,’ we had plenty of such much 
nearer home. 

Still we continue to receive letters from educated men, not 
only from Philadelphia, but also from several of the neighbor- 
ing towns and villayes, all of which agree in at least one point : 
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however much they differ in other respects, they are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the University of Pennsylvania, if 
not exactly a fraud, makes a near approach to that character. 
Presently we will extract some passages from those letters, 
but before doing so we have another word or two to say. 
After an interval of about a year we again address Dr. Stillé. 
As the new buildings had now been constructed, we were led 
to suppose that improved rules would prevail; we thought it 
reasonable to expect that at least the rule of secrecy and mys- 
tery would be abolished. This time we’intimate to the pro- 
vost, in as courteous language as we can use, that if we are 
not allowed to judge for ourselves in regard to the system of 
instruction pursued at the University, we must only inform 
ourselves in the best way we can, in order to comply, as far as 
possible, with the wishes of that portion of our readers who 
feel that they have a right to know what' the institution is 
really able and willing to do. 

Again we receive a polite note from Dr. Stillé. He in- 
forms us that he would be pleased to show us all the class- 
rooms, the lecture-halls, ete. In short, he would show every 
courtesy, except to allow the recitations to be heard by one 
who might possibly make unfavorable criticisms upon them. 
Indeed, so far as promptness in replying is concerned, we 
know no better correspondent. He has, however, failed once 
in this sort of courtesy. Before we became fully aware that 
the University of Pennsylvania differs in some important par- 
ticulars from other universities, we took the liberty of writing 
to him in Latin, using none of the vernacular. Whether it 
was that our Latinity was not up to his standard, and that he 
was therefore disgusted with it, or whether he regarded our 
epistle as a satire in disguise on the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, we have never to this day received any reply to our 
Latin communication. This has seemed to us all the more 
strange from the fact that as soon as we wrote in English, on 
taking it for granted that it was useless, or worse than useless, 
to write in “an unknown tongue,” the gentleman wrote at 
once as shown above. That we were not the less civil, how- 
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ever, for using the Roman dialect, will be seen by the initiated 
from the opening paragraph of that fruitless missive : 

“ Kal. xii, Nov. 187). 
* Ap Dr. Carotum J. Stinie, Prefectum, ete.: 

“Carte Domine.—Quando eram in urbe ameena tua, nuper, visitabat 
tuum auditorium, Volebam per multum te videre, sed infeliciter foris 
eras. Verum est, certé, quod Prof. Johannes McElroy valdé comis 
et jucundus erat.  Equidem, si placet tibi, vellem multas gratias 
ili, per te, agere pro urbanitati suze,” 

When it is borne in mind that in the same epistle we used 
such other complimentary expressions as “ docte et inclyte 
Universitatis tue,” it can hardly be said that the learned pro- 
vost had any good reason to take offence. And if he was not 
offended—if the University of Pennsylvania was not offended 
—why did he not at least acknowledge the receipt of that 
communication ¢ But to return to the “ injunction of secrecy.” 

It is but justice to Dr. Stillé to say that we have learned 
in the course of our researches that the experience of the 
University of Pennsylvania, in regard to the admission of 
strangers of an inquiring turn to the class-rooms, is by no 
means favorable. It seems that in former times that institu- 
tion was as liberal in that respect as any other having preten- 


sions equally lofty. But once a German traveller was per- 
mitted to see all the mysteries. Aware that the faculty were 
at best rather shy of savants, this gentleman disclaimed all 


knowledge of “the dead languages,’ and other abstruse 
branches of study, beyond the merest smattering. To this he 
added, we are told, that he had two young nephews to edu- 
vate—lads whose primary education had been neglected—that 
he was assured that the University of Pennsylvania would be 
an excellent place for them; and that although he could not 
pretend to be a judge in such matters, yet it would gratify 
him very much to see what progress other lads had made in 
that institution. We are not sure that Dr. Stillé was the pro- 
vost then, but whoever that learned functionary was, he at 
once admitted our German friend. 

But what does the latter do after he has seen all? 
He has the ill-nature, the ingratitude, probably the “ ma- 
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lice aforethought,” ete., to inform all who ask -his opinion, 
that the University of Pennsylvania is really of no higher 
grade, as an educational institution, than a second or third 
rate grammar school! This was bad enough in itself, but it 
was made a hundred-fold more so by certain indiscreet 
editors, who not only told the whole story in their papers, but 
affected to believe that the German traveller was correct in 
his estimate! We are assured that up to this time there was 
no secrecy in regard to the recitations. Perhaps we should 
not wonder then that a resolution was passed about this time, 
that all strangers suspected of being of an investigating or 
fault-finding turn should be strictly prohibited from being 
present at any recitations in the University of Pennsylvania! 
It seems, however, that soon afterwards a clause was .added, 
the substance of which is the following: “ Resolved, that 
nothing in the foregoing Rule be construed as excluding re- 
porters of the daily papers employed at proper intervals to 
praise the faculty, individually or collectively, as the case may 
be, and to impress on the public, at the same time, and in the 
same way, the wonderful progress the students are making in 
all the departments of human knowledge.” 

We may remark, in passing, that these “rules and regula- 
tions ” will remind many of our readers of such Catholie in- 
stitutions as Seton Hall, N. J., and Fordham, N. Y. But 
if they remind them of any of the better class of either Catholie 
or Protestant colleges, it is only by contrast. Need we inform 
our readers that it is only inferior colleges and universities of 
any sect—those really such only in name—that attempt to 
surround their classes with any secrecy or mystery? Who 
needs to be reminded that the institutions of the opposite 
character, far from making objections, or throwing obstacles in 
the way when a wish is expressed by any intelligent person to 
observe the working of their systems, cheerfully afford every 
possible facility for such observation 4 Nay, whether the 
heads of the latter class are Protestants or Catholics, whether 
they be called Rev. Doctors or Rev. Fathers, or merely 
Brothers ; or whether they call themselves president, pro- 
vost, director, or rector—they are much more likely to invite 
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those who profess to take an interest in education to see their 
classes, and to urge that they examine them, than to evince 
the slightest unwillingness in that respect. We can say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that this has been our invariable ex- 
perience, both in Europe and America. But in the present 
instance we need not go beyond the United States for illustra- 
tive examples. 

Thus, if we inquire which are confessedly the best educa- 
tional institutions in America, we shall find that the same are 
the most willing to admit visitors to their class-rooms. We 
hold that there is not a single exception in the whole United 
States to this rule. Thus, take Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
the University of the city of New York. There is not one of 
these whose president, or chancellor, has not most cheerfully 
afforded us every possible facility to form an opinion of its 
system of teaching. The warmest admirers of Dr. Stillé can 
hardly claim that he is so able and accomplished an educator 
as President Barnard, President Woolsey, or President Eliot, 
each of whom has done us the honor of introducing us in per- 
son to his class-rooms, and giving directions that we be allowed 
to hear any recitations we wished. As for the venerable 

Yhancellor Ferris, he has invited us to the same privilege 
many a time. 

Nor have those colleges, universally recognized as the best 
of our Catholic institutions, evinced any different feeling. 
Georgetown, Holy Cross, and Manhattan, have manifested as 
much willingness in this respect as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
etc. Even Dr. Ferris has not urged us more strongly to visit 
his class-rooms, and to examine his classes, than the Jesuits, 
Father Clark and ‘Father Early ; and still more emphatically 
may we say so of such other “monks” as Brother Patrick 
and Brother Paulian. 

ut we know no exception to the rule, that those who per- 
form good, faithful work, are not afraid to have their work 
seen, or even examined ; neither do we know any exception to 
the opposite rule, that all inferior colleges and universities are 
very decidedly unwilling to admit any strangers to hear the re- 
citations of their classes, except they be illiterate strangers, or 
strangers whom they have good reason to believe belong to the 
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admiring class. What is, perhaps, still more remarkable, 
and equally undeniable, is the fact that this unwillingness is 
evinced more or less rudely in proportion as the degree of in- 
feriority is low. 

It is true, that, considered in this light, the University of 
Pennsylvania is comparatively respectable. Thus, so far as we 
know, there are only ¢wo other colleges in the United States 
who refuse to allow their recitations to be heard by any intel- 
ligent person, not known to belong to the “ appreciative ” class. 
These two are Fordham and Seton Hall. The standard of 
education at Fordham is about the same as that of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, except that, perhaps, billiard playing 
does not receive so much prominence as a branch of education 
at the latter institution, if it be taught there at all, as it does 
at the former. De this as it may, either is many degrees above 
Seton Hall; or, in other words, either has many degrees to 
sink before it reaches the “lower depth” of that institution. 
Accordingly, Dr. Stillé evinces no unseemly feeling further 


than to refuse ; his refusal is couched in gentlemanly language. 


Father Shea does not, perhaps, manifest his unwillingness in 
a manner quite so polite as Dr. Stillé, but he says nothing dis- 
courteous. Upon the other hand, the Very Rev. Father Cor- 
rigan is not merely discourteous under similar circumstances, 
but abusive. An apple-woman, whose * cart” is upset by ac- 
cident or design, so that her wares are in danger of being 
picked up and devoured by the passing urchins, could hardly 
manifest more rage, or make use of lower or more debasing 
expressions than the Very Rev. President and Professor of 
Christian Ethics at Seton Lall, although, as long as he thinks 
that all that is required is to show the billiard saloon, the 
drinking saloon, or the dormitories, he is as mild as a lamb, 
and as cheerful and loquacious as a purple-head parrot, who 
has just dined on almonds and red pepper. Thus, then, the 
order of rank -is, Dr. Stillé, Father Shea, Very Rev. Father 
Corrigan; in other words, University of Pennsylvania, St. 
John’s College, Fordham, Seton Hall College, New Jersey. 
Weshall now see whether there are any other circumstances 
which seem to prove that the rank we assign to the University 
VOL, XXVI.—NO, LI. 7 
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of Pennsylvania and its very discreet, if not very learned 
Provost, is in accordance with their merits. But let us first 
transcribe one or two of the letters alluded to above, omitting 
only the names of the writers : 

Puitapeitpuia, April 10, 1872. 
“Dr. KE. I. Sears: 

** Dear Str—There are hundreds here who think you rather slight 
your Pennsylvania friends, especially those of Philadelphia. I have 
read at least a dozen of your articles on colleges, 2nd in almost every 
instance have been delighted with your criticisms. I confess that in 
no instance have I concluded the perusal of one of those discussions, 
without feeling convinced that your strictures were eminently just. 
I have been all the more anxious on this account, in common with 
many other friends of higher education, that you would turn your earn- 
est attention to some of our Pennsylvania colleges, especially to the 
University, which Philadelphia pampers so much, but which, like most 
other pampered things, is only made worse and worse the more it is 
pampered, 

“Allow me to say, in all kindness, that vou are allthe more to 
blame for not exhibiting this pompous affair in its true character, from 
the fact that some allusions you have made to it from time to time show 
that you are by no means ignorant of its radical and glaring defects. 
Mere allusions do little if any gobd in a case like this. If you want 
to serve us, you will take up your probe and scalpel and perform 
complete operations. If 1 can aid you in obtaining information, you 
are welcome to cal] upon me at any time. 

* Faithfully yours, 
“ 





Another gentleman, who is also entirely competent to judge 
for himself, writes as follows: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 18, 1871. 
“Epow. [. Sears, LL.D, 

“Dear Sin:—Although I have not the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance, L have been familiar with the National Quarterly 
for ten years past. May I take the liberty, on the latter ground, to 
suggest that you would render Philadelphia an incalculable service by 
overhauling the University of Peunsylvania, as you have certain other 
institutions, male and female, to which it bears a remarkable similarity ? 

“You need not fear that any of our leading journalists will regard 
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you as an intruder on their domain. I can assure you that the ablest 
and best of them, without a single exception, would be very glad that 
a stranger would administer that excoriation which they know is so 
wel! deserved, and so necessary, but which their personal relations 
with some of the parties most directly concerned preclude them from 
administering themselves. 

“ But, first of all, you should try to secure admission to the classes 
by hook or crook. In any other institution claiming to oceupy any 
respectable rank, there would be no difficuity in this respect. Here, 
however, there is every difficulty. Before you are permitted to see 
the mysteries, you must be duly initiated. If there is the least suspi- 
cion that you are critically disposed, and not blinded by ignorance, you 
must not hope to hear any recitations at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At all events do not fail to make the effort. You remember 
the line in Terence : 

Nihil tam difficile est quid querendo investigari possiet. 
‘Then at worst the fact of continuing the ‘injunction of secrecy’ 
will teil for itself. 
“ cloping for the best, I remain, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ ” 





In order to guard against the possibility of our being in- 
fluenced by personal pique on the part of those who have 
written to us thus, without having received any intimation 
from us, further than what they may have inferred from our 
published criticisms, we made inquiries of the most distin- 
guished scholars and literary men of Philadelphia. To these 
inquiries we have received a pile of replies, all, with scarcely 
an exception, fully corroborating the views of those who took 
the initiative in writing to us on the subject as above. Of 
the replies recently received it will be sufficient to present 
our readers one which may be regarded as eminently repre- 
sentative, and the candor and impartiality of which will 
be apparent to all. 

“ PoinapeLtpuia, Friday, Nov. 22, 1872. 

“My Dear Docror—As you will see by the enclosed slips which I 
have just found after the forenoon’s search among put-by newspapers, the 
University is now to be transferred to splendid new buildings in West 
Philadelphia. The speeches delivered on Oct. 11, on the inauguration 
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thereof, will tell you how the money was raised, and generally tell 
you the history of the University. I send a slip rather than a news 
paper, for newspapers often don’t reach their intended destination. 

“Since you ask my opinion I tell you in confidence that I arrived 
long ago at the conclusion that this University, with one exception, is 
‘a cheat, a mockery, and a delusion.’ The exception is its medical de- 
partment, the only live branch of the tree, which flourishes because, 
having to compete with the Jefferson Medical College—an excellent 
institution—it had to be alive, or sink. It is about as good as the 
other, and both have made Philadelphia the foremost school of medi- 
cine in America. Most of the professors, you will see, are connected 
with this medical and surgical department. Professor Allen, in the 
Greck chair, is an erudite and modest man, and J. P. Lesley, Pro- 
fessor of Mining, is a good teacher. 

“T honestly believe that few graduates of this University know 
lang ages or science. Among the piost ignorant wien Thave met here 
are persons who had graduated in the University of Pennsylvania, men 
who know ‘little Latin and less Greek,’ and cannot speak five minutes 
without breaking Priscian’s head ; men who may write decent business 
letters, bit spell as pleases their own funcy. Wow they could have 
graduated Aas heen the puzz'e of many years to ime. 

** Take away the medica department of this University, and little 
more remains—in languages, law, science, and arts—than the shadow 


of a shade. I will not say it is a ‘ bogus,’ but that it is an effete in- 


stitution ; and L have yet to meet one good scholar educated at it. 


Yet folks here think it a fine affair! 


“Ve ry faithfully 


ifs 





There is nothing overlooked in this letter which could be 
justly said in favor of the institution. But how little that is! 
In the main, its testimony is exactly like that given by every 
intelligent, honest man, who has any knowledge of that insti- 
tution, and takes any interest in the intellectual wants, tastes, 
and aspirations of Philadelphia.* 


*Fortunately, Philadelphia has by no means to depend exclusively on the 
University of Pennsylvania in these respects. She has several institutions in 
which both the classic languages and the sciences are taught intelligently 
and efficiently. This is eminently true, for example, of La Salle Coilege, 
although it eschews display and clap-trap; but accordingly there is no in- 
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sut let us see what is the testimony of the University it- 
self. Regarding what we have hitherto been considering as 
external evidence, we will now turn our attention, though only 
for a moment, to what may be regarded as the internal evi- 
dence. We have a large mass of this in the five columns of 
closely printed matter, cut from the Philadelphia Ledger, of 
October 12, 1872, and for a copy of which we are indebted to 
the courtesy of the author of the letter last quoted above. 

Curiously enough, the burden of all this speeching is the 
windows of the University’s new buildings! Every orator has 
a“ memorial window’ 


5 


for his text. Far be it from us to 
deny that an institution of learning should honor the memory 
of those who have distinguished themselves by their efforts to 
increase its efficiency, and secure for it an honorable name. 
Still less would we deny that some of the highest and greatest 
names that adorn our history, have such claims on the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In illustration of this, we need only 
mention Benjamin Franklin and David Rittenhouse, although 
neither the philosopher nor the astronomer received the 
smallest part of his education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, or was in any manner indebted to that institution for 
his learning or his fame. There is scarcely one of the others 
to whom “memorial’ windows” are consecrated, who had either 
learning or fame of more than ordinary character, of whom 
the same may not be said. But had it been otherwise—had 
all these illustrious men been a/umné of the University— 
even then the windows would not have been the proper place 
for the perpetuation of their memory. This, however, we 
shall not quarrel with. We have no particular cbjection to 
see things burnished on the outside, if the inside be in keep- 
ing with that burnishing. But this is notoriously not the case 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and accordingly we must 
confess that its “memorial windows” remind us too forcibly 


stitution in America whose classes are more accessible to all who wish to 
observe their progress, or put their training to the test. There, instead of 
being evaded by excuses more or less polite, but puerile, as at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Fordham, or by downright abuse, as at Seton Hall, 
they are treated as invited, welcome guests, 
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of the “ memorial windows ” 


of institutions like Barnum’s 
Museum—windows that lead the credulous to expect to be 
shown for their money many wonderful things, whereas, 
when they have paid their money, most of these things, if 
not all, prove to have no existence, at least in that particular 
museum ! 

It now only remains for us to extract a passage or two 
from some of the orators who took the most prominent part 
in the inauguration ceremonies. We should like to present 
our readers several long extracts as curiosities, but we have so 
little space and time left now that we must necessarily be 
brief. It will be admitted that from none connected with 
the institution should we expect more important information, 
or better things, than from the head of its Faculty. But let 
us see :— ‘ 


“ Professor C. J. Stillé, M. D., LL. D., Provost of the Faculty, 
replied, and, after a few introductory remarks, said: ‘ To-day we come 
before the world with the formal announcement that we have here at 
last a true University, complete in all its parts, in which men may 
receive in all the various departments of human knowledge that 
training and liberal culture which shall fit them to be the leaders 


and guides of their fellow-men. Such an event is not only 


memorable in the history of the University, but it is also one, if 
rightly apprehended, of great significance in the history of the com- 
monity in which we live. For ¢f it be true that we have here and 
now «a University able and ready to do the work which such an 
institution should do, and the people of Philadelphia are fully im- 
pressed with that belief, then, indeed, it is not easy to exaggerate 
the importance of the event, or overestimate the far-reaching results of 
what lias been done to us and to those who are to come after us.’ ” 


We italicize a few words, although it is scarcely neces- 
sary. Let the reader please admire the grammar of this 
passage, especially that of the second and third sentences. 
First, it is admitted that it is only “at last” we have got “a 
true University” in Philadelphia. Of course, it follows that 
the thing hitherto called by that name was but a sham. In 
some instances more truth is told by implication than by 
direct statement, and the present is clearly one of those 
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instances. Now that Philadelphia has “ at last” secured the 
“true” thing, her good people may expect hereafter to “ be 
the leaders and guides of their fellow-men”(!) We entirely 
agree with the learned Provost that this is “of great signifi- 
cance,” “if rightly apprehended,” to “the community in which 
we (the Faculty, ete.,) live.” Still a doubt creeps in, “ For 7f 
at be true that we have here and now a University able and 
ready,” etc., says the provost; but that “if” makes a great 
difference. Be this as it may, we should like to know who 
reads the “compositions” at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and whether its syntax is as much a matter of fancy as its 
orthography. Probably none will wonder, however, that an 
educator so careful of the feelings of his students, especially 
while engaged at their recitations, and who knows so well 
how to use the English language so as to render it astonishing 
“if rightly apprehended,” should be complimented by one of 
the principal orators of the inauguration, in the following 
handsome manner : 


“The University las entered upon anew era. Its learned pro- 
vost (to whom I acknowledge my obligations for most interesting 
information in regard to the College) and its able professors stand 
ready to sustain and advance its well-earned reputation.” 


To this we can only add the following small specimen of 
the style in which the “ memorial windows” receive their fin- 
ishing touches : 


‘Next in order of time must be named the great mechanician and 
astronomer, David Rittenhouse. This very remarkable man deserves 
something more than a passing notice. 

“ He was not only an American, but a native of this county, 
and was born upon the 8th of April, 1732. in the then township of 
Roxborough, now in the Twenty-first Ward of the city of Phila- 
delphia, Vis great-grandfather, William, established about the year 
1690 the first paper mill in British America, upon a small stream 
called ‘ Paper-mill Run,’ in Roxborough. When the subject of this 
sketch was 17 years of age he made a wooden clock, and soon after 
constructed a twenty-four hour clock. 

“Such mechanical genius could not be overlooked or neglected, 
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and his wise futher soon purchased for him such tools as were re- 
quired in the business of clockmaking” (!) 


Every friend of science has an affectionate respect for the 
memory of David Rittenhouse ; but we think that only a few 
entertain that feeling because “ he was not only an American, 
but a native of this county,” etc. That his “ wise father soon 
purchased for him such tools as were required in the business 
of clockmaking,” is also a fact “of great significance” in its 


bearing on the University of Pennsylvania “ if rightly appre- 


hended,” although it seems that his father was a little too 
“ wise” to intrust his education to that institution ! 

But both the time and space which we had prescribed for 
this article are exhausted. We cannot conclude, however, with- 
out urging on all whom it may concern that, although fine 
speeches and mutual laudation may be very agreeable things 
to thuse who take part in them, they make no scholars. 
They are much more likely to make empty boasters, and are 
far too suggestive, especially in connection with the “ memo- 
rial windows,” of the well-known lines of Goldsmith : 


‘* Hence ostentation here with tawdry art 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart.” 


Another fact equally certain is, that if Ignorance 
tries to hide its head like the ostrich, at the present day, 
like the ostrich, will it tind the effort a fruitless one. If, 
upon the other hand, the University of Pennsylvania will 
arouse itself, and devote itself really to its proper work, 
setting aside such of its Faculty as are incompetent or 
hopelessly lazy, and putting in their place men who pos- 
sess the necessary energy and enthusiasm, as well as the 
necessary learning and ability—in short, men who are so con- 
scious of performing their work faithfully and well that they 
do not care who sees it, or who examines its results—then none 
will be more happy than we to award it its full meed of praise. 
In the meantime, we can only suggest that the following 
distich from Euripides be inscribed in legible characters 
on a conspicuous slab or shingle, over the main entrance to 
the new building, until all the graduating students are able 
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to translate it without having to look to their dictionary for 
more than half the words: 


ot yap ti toliv wei TEpAVa xpn AéyEIY, 
GAN 22 Orov TIS EvudAE?,S yEvyGErat.* 





Arr. VI.—1. J/listotre 7 Italie. Par Gvicnarpint. 
2. Burchardi’s Diarium. 


3. Histoire du Pape Alexandre VI. Var l’Anpt Jorry. 
Paris, 1851. 


4. Ktudes critiques sur 0 Histoire @ Alexandre VI. Sarr 
Brienc. 1850. 


5. Histoire des Papes. Par J. Cuanrrer. Paris, 1862 


Dublin Review, No. XC, January, 1859. Art.“ History in 
Fiction.” 


Berore presenting to our readers the article to which the 
above works serve as a heading—an article written by a zeal- 
ous Catholic—we think it proper to make an observation 
or two. We would never have chosen Alexander VI. as a 
subject for discussion, because we could not see that any good 
would result from our doing so. We could not have presented 
the character of that pontiff asin any manner exemplary ; and 
to have presented it in the opposite light would have offended 
many without affording much edification to any. It is true 
that only the bigots among Catholics or Protestants would 
have allowed themselves to be much excited by it in one way or 
the other ; but it is our wish to calm rather than excite even that 
unhappy class. Accordingly, we have always made it a point 
to avoid, as much as possible, whatever has any tendency, 
however indirect or remote, to create sectarian animosityfor 
give offence to any sect as such, 

Regarding the subject in any other light, the Pope is no 
more exempt from criticism, in our estimation, than any king 
or emperor. We have never pretended to any one that we 
regard his Holiness as infallible in any sense; but we have 


* Hipp. 488. 
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always respected, and shall continue to respect, both the 
opinions and the feelings of those who do. Most cheerfully 
do we admit, that, with very few exceptions, the popes have 
been good men, very much superior to lay sovereigns. We 
admit, moreover, that in general the popes have more than 
compensated the world for whatever wealth it has given 
them, and for whatever power it has intrusted them with. 

sut in each respect Alexander VI. must forever be 
regarded, by all impartial minds, whether Catholic or Protest- 
ant, as forming a hideous exception. Our view of his case, 
however, in its bearing on Catholicism has long been this: 
we think that the conduct of Alexander VI. no more impugns 
Catholicism than the conduct of Judas Iscariot impugns 
Christianity. 

Convinced thus, that, far from being ‘saintly or infallible in 
any sense whatever, Alexander VI. was really a fraud on the 
Church, we informed the esteemed author of the article to 
which these remarks are intended to serve as a preface, that it 
was impossible for us to accept his views as correct, and that 
we could not ask our readers, even by implication, to believe 
what we could not believe ourselves without setting at naught 
all reliable history and biography since that pontiff’s time, which 
devote any attention to his character. But the author protests. 
Ile urges that there are many reasons why his article should re- 
ceive a place in a journal professedly and confessedly impar- 
tial; that the cause of justice and truth, as well as of true 
religion, demands that it should, it being, as he is sure, a com- 
plete vindication of Alexander VI. 

In our opinion it were not well for the Catholic Church 
that it should be accepted as a vindication or rehabilitation 
of that pontiff; because it is impossible to regard Alexander 
VL as innocent without coming to the conclusion that the great- 
est and best archbishops and cardinals of his time were utterly 
unworthy of belief. [lad nothing been laid to the charge of 
that pontiff but his alleged undue fondness for the beautiful 
sex, the world would not have hesitated nearly four centu- 
ries to forgive him. But if he was not guilty of murder and 
assassination, in their worst forms, as well as of simony, tyr- 
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anny, etc., those of his own bishops and cardinals who knew 
him best must be set down as base falsifiers and calumniators. 
Thus, for example, his worst accuser is Burchardt, who had 
long been his master of ceremonies, and who died Bishop of 
Colta di Castillo. In order to avoid, as much as possible, bring- 
ing scandal on the Church, which only had to endure for a 
time the misfortune of having such a head—though not with- 
out making strong efforts to cast off the ineubus—Burchardt 
wrote his famous Diary (/ariwm) in Latin, in which only the 
educated and those capable of comparing Alexander VI. to 
Judas, without condemning the Church for having such a 
pope, any more than they would condemn Christ for having 
such a disciple, could read it. 

We may remark in passing that it is very much the habit 
with that class of our Protestant brethren who derive their 
knowledge from hearsay, to regard the monks as only bigoted, 
idle drones ; yet, in all ages of the Church, they have been the 
chief reformers. They were so in the time of Alexander VI. 
To their honor, it may be said, that there was no monastery in 
which letters were cultivated which did not raise its voice 
against that pontiff. Instance that of Bologna, whence issued 
Savonarola. But what was the good Brother’s fate? Alexan- 
der offers him a cardinalate on condition that he be blind to 
his iniquities, or, at least, refrain from denouncing them. The 
honest and intrepid prior disdainfully declines the proffered 
bribe. He persists in his fieree denunciations, although he 
has seen one critic after another tortured and even put to death* 
for merely writing an epigram on the Borgia iniquities. All 
are familiar with the case of Lorenzo, the Venetian poet. It 
was equally notorious that those who wrote nothing, but merely 
indulged in satirical remarks at the Borgia infamies, were 
liable to be seized upon at any moment, thrown into a dan- 
geon, and have both tongue and hand cut off and exhibited at 
the prison window pinned to each other, as a warning to all 
satirically inclined! The fate of the unfortunate Mancinnel- 
lus illustrates this but too fully. 


*Vide Burchardt, p. 197. Tomasi, p. 197; alsoCardinal Bembo. ist. 
Venet. vol. ii., p. 217, et seq. 
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sut nothing could frighten Fra Savonarola. It was not so 
easy to seize him, however, as the poor wandering poet. All 
that can be done for a while is to excommunicate him. That 
sentence is duly passed May 12, 1496. But the monk remains 
undaunted. In March, of the following year, he is forbidden 
to preach. He still denounces assassination, simony, plunder, 
and indiscriminate, open debaucheries as infamous, and at the 
same time observes so little precaution in regard to his personal 
safety, that he is seized upon and cast into a dungeon, April 
8, 1498, and on the 23d of the following month he is hung and 
burnt ! 

Now, if it be remembered that only fourteen years had 
elapsed after the death of Alexander, when Luther, another 
monk, a scholar and educator, posted on the door of his con- 
vent his celebrated theses against the papacy, it may be judged 
by the most thoughtless whether Catholics should have any 
desire or taste to vindicate the character of Alexander VI. 
As for Leo X., who wore the tiara in Luther’s time, he would 
have done honor to any age or country, by his noble, munifi- 
cent liberality in favor of every project whose object and 
tendency were the development and enlightenment of the hu- 
man mind. But whereas Leo X. opened his private purse freely 
for the benefit of whatever was good and needed his aid, 
Alexander VI. stopped at nothing by which money was to be 
made. Accordingly, Cardinal Gilles di Viterbo closes an elabo- 
rate estimate of his character, also written in Latin, with the 
painful assertion that under the rule of that pontiff no one was 
safe in his house, in his castle, in his bed; that Alexander VI. 
recognized no law, human or divine; that with him gold, brute 
force, and debauchery, ruled all. “ Won in domo, non in cubi- 
culo, non in turri tutus; nihil jus, nihil fus ; aurum, vis, et 
Venus imperabant.”* In performing asimilar duty to pos- 
terity and to the Church, the learned Cardinal Bembo, Latin 
secretary to Leo X., expresses himself as follows: “ This simony 
had attained such proportions that in order to remedy so great 
an evil the secular princes were obliged to forbid their sub- 


* Tom. Tomasi, p. 290. 
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jects, under pain of perpetual banishment, to go to Rome to 
purchase any benefice.”* 

These were our reasons for not wishing to have anything 
to do with the vindication or rehabilitation of Alexander VI. 
Still, as the gentleman desirous of becoming his vindicator 
so earnestly claims a hearing before our readers, we make 
room for his defence in its integrity, only repeating the remark 
that no Catholic has any more reason to blush for the conduct of 
Roderick Borgia than he has to blush for the conduct of Judas 
Iscariot. If the disciples of Christ were nothing the worse 
for having had a Judas amongst them, neither were 
the popes anything the worse for having had a Roderick 
amongst them. Surely, none have the less esteem or vener- 
ation for Pope Pius IX., or for any of his predecessors who 
have led a life equally good and exemplary, because they know 
that Alexander VI. was much more like Nero than like 
St. Peter, or any other saint worthy of the name. 

Having thus given our views, though necessarily only in a 
hurried way, in the interest of the truth and justice of history 
—history, too, as written by archbishops and cardinals who 
have confessedly led a blameless life—at the same time dis- 
claiming all intention of wounding the religious susceptibilities 
of any one, we allow our contributor to make the best of his 
case, and disprove, if he can, even one of the principal charges 
made by archbishops and cardinals, as well as monks of unim- 
peachable character: 


‘“* Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum.” 


Prrnars few studies in ancient times have afforded more 
striking or more important results than that of history and 
biography in their original sources. It need hardly be re- 
marked that the effect of this has been to reverse several 
opinions which, for a long time, were received as settled his- 
torical facts. The researches in this field have, as yet, only 


begun; but, judging from the success of those who have only 
partially traversed it, the student who will still more explore 


* Hist. Venet. Bembo, vol. ii, p. 210. 
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and minutely reéxamine it, who will in truth cultivate it, will 
reap from it a harvest of imperishable laurels. 

The original sources of biography are various; indeed it 
may be examined from different stand-points, but one of these 
is the examination, not so much into the facts or occurrences 
related, as into the characters of the merits of the original 
uarrators who have recorded them ; or, in other words, it is an 
examination of their moral characters, and consequently of their 
truthfulness, or the contrary—for it need scarcely be remarked 
that the testimony of an ‘enemy, or of a suborned witness, is 
commonly, if not always, worthless. 

It was by a study of the kind just referred to—that is to 
say, by the diligent examination and collation of original 
Spanish and Italian documents, and of the moral character of 
certain writers—that Rosilly De Lorgues, in his “ Life of 
Columbus,” shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
several accusations made against the illustrions discoverer of 
the New World, and particularly the one of his not being mar- 
ried to the mother of his son Fernando, are sheer calumnies, 
wholly destitute of any original support. 

To utter the name of Alexander VL. is it not at once to re- 
call a series of crimes and infamies upon which the most  pru- 
dent course for a Catholic writer who values his reputation, 
would be to observe what may be called a dignified silence ? 
To try to defend the infamous Borgia, is it not to undertake a 
task as culpable as it is vain and nugatory /—or rather is it not 
like stirring up certain matters which the more they are 
stirred the more offensive they become to the olfactories ? 
State, if you will, some of our Catholic friends will say to us, 
that the crimes of Alexander VI. cannot justly be attributed to 
the Church or even to the Papacy, because the vices of the 
private man do not nullify the sacred character of the Pontiff ; 
state further, if you have the desire to do so, that the divineness 


of the promises made to the Church are found precisely con- 
firmed by this miracle, for it is nothing less than a miracle 


that she has been able to withstand and overcome so much in- 
famy and perversity; but do not endeavor to rehabilitate a 
name and memory justly doomed to eternal dishonor ! 
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These counsels, however well meant, shall not stop us. 
Above all things, it is the truth that we love, and that claims 
our homage and devotion ; it is the truth that we wish to defend 
and vindicate, and we trust we shall not permit ourselves to be 
swayed from doing so, either by prejudice or by fear. Like 
M. Chantrel, whose name appears at the heading of this arti- 
cle, and most others who flattered themselves that they were 
fully conversant with the subject, in early life we conceived a 
hearty detestation for the memory of Alexander VI. Leaving 
td the enemies of the Catholic church the enjoyment of the 
luxury caused by this hideous blemish on the Papacy, we 
lamented with deep regret the scandal, but consoled our- 
selves with the reflection that Christ had predicted that 
scandals should come, and even taught or indicated their 
necessity. But in 1859 a total change took place in our ideas 
regarding this pope, in consequence of having read, in the 
January No. of the Dublin Review for that year, an article 
entitled “ History in Fiction ;” the burden of which was the 
shameful injustice done to the memory of that pontiff. Later 
in life, from thoughtful reflection and a more extended course 
of studies, and seeing that, by diligent and thorough investi- 
gation, the greater part of the scandalous charges with which 
certain writers filled what they were pleased to designate as 


histories of the papacy, began one by one to disappear; and 


. 


further, seeing the memories of some greatly calumniated 
sovereign pontiffs gloriously rehabilitated, by Protestant. histo- 
rians, such as Hunter, Voight, Roscoe, Ranke, and some 
others, we asked ourselves the question, Was it possible 
that the fifteenth century could have endured for eleven 
years a Pope so depraved, so odiously infamous, as Alexander 
VI. is reported to have been? A doubt, which no sincere per- 
son will pronounce to have been ill-founded, took possession of 
our mind, and soon after the doubt came the full conviction that 
the scandals, if there were any at all, were at least grossly 
exaggerated. M. Chantrel states that even Voltaire, who. was 
by no means sparing of the character of Alexander, justified 
these doubts in relation to him, by reproaching Guicardini 
with having “ deceived the whole of Europe” in regard to the 
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death of that pope, and with having too easily believed “the 
inspirations of his own envenomed hatred.” 

The doubt referred to having taken possession of our 
mind, it became in some sense a necessity for us to seek for a 
solution of the extraordinary historical problem that here pre- 
sented itself. We made what we considered the necessary re- 
searches. We found Roscoe generously and nobly engaged in 
the work of vindicating this much-maligned pontiff, in recti- 
fying a Jarge number of errors connected with him, and in 
repelling or dissipating a large number of calumnies ciren- 
lated of him. Further, ascending to primitive sources, we 
found that all the accusations made against Alexander came 
originally from persons who were notoriously his enemies, or 
who were hired to defame him; and that many of these accu- 
sations mutually contradicted or invalidated each other. On 
an attentive perusal of the famous Diar/um of Burchardt (if 
he was the author of it), which is so often referred to as testi- 
mony against Alexander, one will be surprised to find that he 
drops as untenable a large number of the charges preferred 
against that pontiff by his other accusers. 

M. Chantrel, the writer to whom we are most indebted for 
the matter of this article, and who, like ourselves, was once, 
as already stated, a hearty detester of Alexander, men- 
tions among the incidents of his own conversion to the cause 
of that pontiff, the following one: “ A recent pamphlet written 
by an enemy (of Alexander’s), but who still forced himself to 
be just, completed our conversion, or conviction.” Such cer- 
tainly was not the object of the author, M. la Rochelle, when 
he wrote his pamphlet, Sur les Droits du Saint-Sidge ; 
Alexander V1. et César Borgia; Wut seeing that this enemy 
of the popes and of their temporal sovereignty was forced to 
acknowledge that Cesar Borgia endeared himself to and was 
beloved by the people whom he had delivered from their 
tyrants, and further, nobly avowed that most of the crimes with 
which Alexander VI. has been charged never had any exis- 


tence at all, we felt sustained and strengthened in our change 
of opinion. 
Our own conviction on this subject is fully and, we may 
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say, irrevocably formed. We believe that henceforward no- 
body can sincerely represent Alexander VI. as a monster, as 
a second Nero encircled with the tiara, or as an assassin 
or a debauchee. We fully believe that he was a worthy 
pontiff and a great temporal prince, and that Catholics have 
no real cause to blush at his name. And as his memory will 
appear more and more untarnished in proportion as we study 
more attentively and impartially his history, and that of his 
times (we mean their real history), and study more care- 
fully the circumstances amid which he acted, we by no 
means despair of seeing one day the gmvest historians repeat, 
in accordance with the Dublin Review, that Alexander VL. 
has been calumniated in almost everything, as was the case 
before him with St. Gregory VIL, Innocent IIL, and Boniface 
VILL. with this sole difference, that he has been more 
thoroughly and persistently thus dealt with than they were. 

In our times a reference is often made to the pontificate 
of Alexander VI. The enemies of the papacy, who would: 
destroy its temporal sovereignty, in order the more surely to 
undermine its spiritual authority, pretend that the temporal 
sovereignty ascends really only to this pontiff, and that this 
is a sorry origin for a power which the Catholics hold or pre- 
tend to be sacred. To this charge Catholics may well and 
truthfully reply, that they have seen this sovereignty in germ 
in the apostolic times, show itself plainly under the first 
Christian emperors, and become still more developed under 
the iconoclast emperors, to become completely established in 
the eighth century, by a growth slow but sure, which Catholies 
would deem a mark of the divine will, but which those who 
reject the idea of a Providence would call the march of 
events. This temporal sovereignty having become enfeebled 
in the course of time, Alexander VIL. only prepared the way 


for its consolidation, by rendering powerless the petty tyrants 
who, like Victor Emanuel of the present day, seized on and 
oppressed the States of the Church. Julius IL finished 
what Alexander had begun, and henceforth was consolidated 
that monarchy which gave a tranquility of three centuries’ 
duration to the Romans. 


VOL, XXVI.— NO. LI. 
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It is evident then, that pontifical rovalty does not date from 
Alexander VL. and that if it did, as will presently be seen, it 
would by no means have a shameful origin, since it is not true 
that he was an unworthy pontiff, though with M. De Lorgues 
we are willing to allow, that, upon the whole, he was the least 
worthy of the Popes. 

The writers who have particularly treated of Alexander VI. 
may be divided into three classes: enemies, defenders, and 
those who are indifferent—that is to say, neither friends nor 
enemies. Among the first class, the only one we will now advert 
to, we mention: I, Francis Guichardini or Guiciardini in his 
History of Italy. 2. Burchardt in his Diariwm or Journal 
of Alexander VI. 3. Paul Jove, who wrote a history of his 
times. 4. Tomaso Tomasi, author of a history of Ceesar Bor- 
gia. 5. Machiaveli, a secret enemy but an open admirer of the 
same Borgia. To these original witnesses, or defamers, must 
be added the following writers, who used them for the purpose 
of criminating Alexander, to wit: Voltaire and his whole 
school ; M. Mary Lafon, in his Rome mode rie? M. Challamel, 
in his History of the Popes; an anonymous writer, in his 
Rome et Paris, ou la (Ju stion romaine; M. La Rochelle, in 
the pamphlet we lately mentioned ; and, finally, Bianchi Giovini, 
in an infamous pamphlet bearing the title of /2 Diario di 
Burcardo, Quadro del costume della corta di Roma. We 
cannot, at present, spare space or time to advert particularly to 
the defenders of our pontiff or to the large class who are 
indifferent in regard to him. 

The Crittal Studies of M. Favé,a work which is by no 
means as much known as it deserves to be; the work of the 
Abbé Jorry ; and the article already referred to of the Dublin 
Review, in our estimation settle the question, and can leave no 
doubt that Alexander has been the victim of an odious con- 
spiracy of calumnies. 


Catholics who have a horror for lies, and who cannot com- 


prehend to what a degree malignity and impudence are capa- 


ble of exciting the hatred of some of their adversaries, are 
often induced to make all the concessions which do not com- 
promise faith itself; more than one of them even, after having 
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read this essay, will still hesitate to believe that calumny has 
been so audacious in regard to Alexander VL, and probably 
they will say that there must surely be some truth, however 
small it may be, where there are so many accusations against a 
pope of the latter part of the fifteenth century. The adage 
will occur to theni: Where there is smoke there is fire. They 
will unhesitatingly believe that Voltaire and his disciples, and 
even some fiery Protestants of the sixteenth century, would not, 
when needful for their object, shrink from resorting to false- 
hoods and to the most audacious fabrications; but how admit 
for a moment that historians like Guichardini and Paul Jove, 
and a familar acquaintance of Alexander’s like Burchardt, 
who died Bishop of Cotta di Castello, could have been able to 
forge calumnies to the extent they have done, if that pontiff 
were really innocent 4 

We will answer these objections by showing the degree of 
credence the writers merit who form as it were the arsenals— 
that is to say, the sole original sourees—whence the enemies 
and defenders of Alexander have drawn their arms and ammu- 
nition, and in doing so we shall make some strange revelations. 

Maghiaveli may surely first and foremost be rejected as a wit- 
ness, Whom no person who knows hischaracter would accept ; he 
is well known. This Fiorentine, who passed a great part of his 
life in conspiracies, and another in writing unchaste comedies, 
is the author of a work entitled The Prince, which has become 
the manual of conspirators, of the ambitious, of cheats and of 
rascals. [lis expressed admiration of Czesar Borgia, whom he 
secretly hated, would have been of itself an accusation if not a 
condemnation of that personage, if one could trust the good 
faith of Machiaveli. Still it is evident, from his recital, that 
Cyesar in many cases acted from the sheer force of the most 
in@perious necessity, and certainly it isnot in Machiaveli that 
one finds materials for the calumnies with which the memory 
of Alexander has been so shamefully tarnished. 

Guichardini was also a Florentine. Ile was only twenty 
years old when Alexander VI. died. Educated and trained, 


doubtless, by a disciple of Savonarola, of that extraordinary 
monk whom a Catholic would be disposed to rank among the 
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holiest of reformers, if he had not put himself in opposition to 
the Iloly See, he imbibed deeply the prejudices and anger of 
the Florentine monks of that time against Alexander. To 
have an idea of his good faith and impartiality when speaking 
of the sovereign pontiffs, let it suffice to say, that he repre- 
sents throughout his work St. Gregory VII. as the vile para- 
mour of the Countess Matilda, and that he designates as bas- 
tards the legitimate children Innocent VILL. had before he en- 
tered the priesthio« vl. 

The bad faith of this writer is such, that the infidel Bayle 
says in his Dictionnaire Philosophique: “Guichardini de- 
serves to be detested: he is euilty of the fault of scandal 
mongers,” and that Voltaire himself accuses him of imposture 
in relation to the death of Alexander. More Ver, We have the 
judgment of Guichardini himself in regard to his book—a 
judement given in the face of death, and which therefore can 
be questioned Is nobody. Some time before his death, he 
sent fora notary to dictate to him his last will and testament. 
The notary having asked him what was to be done with his 
“Vistory of Italy” which he left in manuscript, he answered: 
“Let it be burned.” We do not question the bril lian tage uali- 
ties of this historian, but have we not every right to reject him 
j 


when he appears as a withess against a pope ¢ 


] 
1 
B 


Paul Jove merits no more eredence han does Guichardini 
in what regards Alexander Vi. Ile was a venal and untruth- 
ful writer, who boasted that he wielded two pens — one 
of gold, the other of iron—to write of princes according to the 
favors or disfawors he received from them. Bayle, in his 
Dictionnaire, thus speaks of him: ‘ Giacomo Gohorri has 
no hesitation in saying that the adventures of Amadis de 
Gaul are as real and truthful as the histories of Paul Jove. 
According to Vossius he set on foot or opened what he calgjed 
a bank, and promised an ancient pedigree and an immortal 
glory to any knave who would pay him well for his labor ; 
while, on the contrary, he mercilessly defamed those who 
would not pay him for his falsehoods.” 

Tomaso Tomasi, as we are informed by M. Fave, was a 
countryman of Guichardini and of Paul Jove. He seems 


x 
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to have proposed to himself two prime objects: one, to pay 
court to and eain the favor of the Duchess of Florence, a 
princess of the family of the La Roveres, by vilifying the pope, 
whom the cardinal of St. Peter-in-Chains had contended with 5 
the other, to show in Cesar Borgia a picture of monstrosity 
which the most dissolute imagination could not well conceive. 
This is what in other terms has been said by Antoine Varil- 
las in his history of Louis X'. 

One more yet remains, namely: John Burchardt, once 
master of ceremonies at the Court of Rome. We will now 
see what credence the Diarium, or journal, which goes under 
this worthy’s name, merits, and the opinion that may be formed 
of it. Burchardt died in a quiet obscurity, and few 
persons were aware that he had written anything, when 
one hundred and ninety vears after his death, in 1636, 
a French Calvinist came to present to Leibnitz, in the 
city of Hanover, some detached leaves, some written in 
French, others in Italian, and still others in Latin.  Leibnitz 
believed, or affected to believe, that he discovered in them 
some fragments of the Dirt of Burchardt. and published 
them iy his Secret History,” expressing ina preface his regret 
that he had not been able to procure the originaletext of Bur- 
chardt. Eleven years later, in L707, La Croze found what he 
considered, or pretended to consider, the Diagram in a library 
in Berlin, and Jean Eccard published it in 1723, in tom. ii. of 
his Corpus historicum medti a we, This Diarium differs in 
some important points from that published by  Leibnitz. 
Where is the authentic version, if such be in existence? and 
what authority, we would ask, can be assigned to a journal 
written against a Pope, when it is found or discovered only 
by Protestants, in Protestant libraries, and edited by Protes- 
taggs{ Besides, these are not the only editions of it that exist ; 
others are found which are equally discordant, and M. Chan- 


trel says that the versions likewise, in several places, mutually 


contradict each other. Is it then, we would ask, on the 
authority of such a book, of ay authenticity so questionable, 
and of an integrity or truthfulness still more questionable, 
that a serious accusation can be founded ¢ 
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But it will be objected that one may at least receive as truth 
the parts of the different manuscripts that agree among them- 
selves. Beit so! It remains still to be seen what credence 
the author himself deserves. Now here is what Paris de 
Grassis says of him:* “ Not only was he no man, but he was 


the most detestable of beasts; moreover, he was very wicked 
and very spiteful. Ile has written books which nobody can 
comprehend, unless it be a sybil, or the devil, his accomplice ; 
he has written them in characters so illegible, with so many 
erasures and alterations, that I verily believe he had the devil 
aiding him.” This Paris de Grassis was a canon of Dologna, 


and, at a later period, bishop of Pesaro, [lis authority then, 
if it does not nullify or neutralize that of Burchardt, at least 
permits us to have serious doubts of the latter. 

But the book of Burchardt,such as it has descended to us, 
bears about it characters of falsehood and stupidity which of 
themselves would suffice for us to adopt the judgment of the 
canon of Bologna. Andin, estimating the work solely by 
itself, thus judges the author: “In reading him, one would 
think he never quitted the pope for a single instant: he fol- 
lows him to the chapel, to the consistory, to table, tq@ bed; 
night has no darkness the obscurity of which he cannot pene- 
trate. Ile is a person who does not believe in the existence of 
virtue, and who, by the omnipotence of a ducat, would ordi- 
narily explain away a good thought or a good action. Never 
did a romancer, with a naivety so comical, sport with the cre- 
dulity of his readers. Of Alexander VL, who, according to 
him, was dissimulation itself personified, he makes the chief 
personage of a melodrama which publishes its dissoluteness 
to the whole Roman people. Only let a cardinal die, and 
forthwith he examines the drink of the deceased, and almost 
always finds in it some traces of poison. What was this pi- 
son for? It was because Alexander wished to possess himself 
of the riches of the cardinal. Voltaire,as a tragic poet, has 
acutely jeered at this violation of the first rules of the dra- 
matic art. “It has been pretended,” says he, “that in a 


* Ex Diario ad annum 1506. 
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pressing need for money, Alexander desired to succeed to the 
estates of some cardinals, but it is certain that Ciesar Borgia 
took away a hundred thousand ducats of gold of the treasure 
of his father. The need for money then was not real. 
Besides, how was it possible to have been mistaken about that 
bottle of poisoned wine, which it is said caused the death of 
the pope? If, when the pope died, the cause of his death had 
been known, it certainly would have been so by the very per- 
sous whom it was intended to poison; they would not have 
left such a crime unpunished ; they would not have suffered 
Cesar Borgia to obtain peaceable possession of his father’s 
treasure. * * * It is not difficult to invent falsehoods 
when one is determined to accuse.” 

If we could believe the narration of Burchardt, Alexander 
VI. must have been stricken with idioey. Ile would have 
been the Cassandra of a comedy, seeking expressly the light 
of broad day to render a city, a country, the whole world wit- 
nesses of his follies, a cretin of Maurianna, exposing to 
view, on the highways, his disgusting sores. Never did a 
tattler of the feminine gender utter such silly stories as did 
this lgaster of ceremonies. One would say that to fill his 
pages he played the part of a fucchinéo, roaming about the 
streets, the market-places, the shops and the stalls, and of all 
that he could hear from the lips of valets, of waiters, of grooms, 


of barbers, making entries the evening of each day, and 
calling thesé entries his journal !* 


Such is the man who has furnished the materials to those 
who defamed Alexander VI. Yet itis a remarkable fact that 
this same Burchardt, who has been made so much of, fur- 
nishes also materials for the defence of this pope from more 
than one grave accusation. * There are still pearls in this 
dunghill of Burchardt’s,” adds Audin further; but precious 
care is taken not co bring them to light. Thus, little or noth- 
ing is said of the appeal of Alexander to the Christian world 
to repulse the Turk who menaced the west, and whose triumph 
would have been the grave of letters and every other vestige 


* Audin, History of Leo X., chap. xi. 
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of civilization. This certainly was a noble and glorious idea! 
Conformably to his rigorous sense of justice, this pope put 
under contribution the riches of his cardinals. Ascagna 
Sforza, who had funds amounting to thirty thousand ducats, 
was obliged to pay three thousand into the treasury instituted 
for that purpose by Alexander; Cardinal Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., only six hundred, the tenth of his annual revenue; 
Carnaro had to pay nothing, because, savs the journal of 
Burehardt, he had no income—nr//os hubet redditus. Yet 
this Carnaro was one of the cardinals whom Alexander 
Wished to poison! 

Many other accusations made against this pope are re- 
futed by the Journal of Burchardt, whether it be that he 
mentions the things differently from the other defamers of 
Alexander, or that his silence in revard to other accusations 
shows their falsity. Thus, Tomaso Tomasi seeks to make the 
Borgias responsible for the murder of Alphonso of Arragon. 
The Diariiwm of Burchardt does net say a word to contirm this 
suspicion. ‘Tomasi speaks of pamphlets come from Germany, 
and relates some scenes of immorality which had taken place 
at the banquets at which Alexander and Cyesar Borgia at- 
tended. The Druréum nowhere speaks of these scenes, and vet 
it makes mention of the pamphlets, and savs that one of them 
was shown to the pope, undoubtedly to make known to him 
the length to which the maliguity of his enemies went. Ex- 
amples of this kind could be abundantly adduced - 

It is now fully seen that we must distrust everything that 
has been written disparagingly to Alexander. And we think 
we have been able to convey to the minds of our readers the 
full conviction that we must not only distrust them, but that 
we must absolutely reject them. ‘Thus we see that it is possible 
to justify him against all the charges brought against hin, 
and certainly it must be the duty of every sincere-¢minded and 
truth-loving person to do so upon every becoming occasion. 
But we should not contine ourselves to this negative defence 
of him; justice demands that we should go further. Alex- 
ander VI. has been neither a debauchee nor a cruel and per- 
fidious prince, nor a scandalous pontiff; he was, on the con- 
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trary, a great temporal prince and a remarkable pontiff, and 
we believe that the Dublin Review speaks the truth when it 
says: * There is positive testimony to be rendered in favor of 
his character—testimony as irreconcilable with the accusations 
brought against him, as if they had been brought against 
Gregory VIL. himself. The Bul/ardiwm of this great pontiff has 
a remarkable value; the list of his letters and other writings, 
composed during a pontificate as short as it was troublous, is 
long and very varied, and attests at once his ability, his energy, 
his talent.” : " 

The true basis upon which the defence of Alexanderought 
to be placed is this: All the accusations brought against him 
may be summed up in this one, that he employed Cresar Bor- 
gia to defend the pontifical dominions by force of arms 
against the Italian princes and their foreign allies. What 
proves that such is the case, is the very significant fact, that 
those who attack him most do so chiefly on account of Cesar, 
and show that they do not admit it, or, at least, that they pre- 
tend to doubt the legitimacy of defending by force of arms 
the pontifical patrimony. The accusations of immorality re- 
call those that were laid to the charge of the Gregorys VIL, 
the Bonifaces VIIL., and the Sixtuses LV..and it is easy to see 
that they proceed from the envenomed spirit of party, and 
that they are really refuted by their own improbability, their 
atrociousness, and the absence of all impartial aud disinter- 
ested testimony. The only things they mention that can be 
admitted without reserve, are those which have relation to 
the defence of that patrimony by force of arms. None of 
those who acknowledge or admit the legitimacy and import- 
ance of this defence attack Alexander. If, then, his cause 
differs from that of some of his predecessors and successors, 
itis simply in the degree of calumny with which he has been 
assailed. And yet it may be doubted whether in this respect 
there is a difference when one pays attention to the circum- 
stances of the times, and the great opposition which the resent- 
ment of contemporary princes excited against our pontiff, the 


history of which has been corrupted in its very sources by 


hired historians. When once we give due heed to these cir- 
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cumstances, we find the case of Alexander to be no other than 
that of the Sixtuses, the Juliuses, the Bonifaces, the Innocents, 
the Gregorys. 

We have, as it were, seen and examined the four sole 
original witnesses (or their writings) against Alexander, and, 
before proceeding further, we would beg leave to ask whether 
there.is a court in the whole of Christendom that would re- 
ceive their testimony, either singly or collectively, in the most 
trifling case, or rather that would not forthwith scornfully 
throw it out of court? And surely the person who would re- 
ceive it against a pope must be sadly afflicted with that mental 
disease which is called papaphobia, 

To have a more correct idea of our pope than could be 
gleaned from the preceding discussions, and whom we trust 
our readers will henceforth look upon with complaceney, if 


not marked favor, we will now proceed to give a sketch 
of his life, which will probably be his best defence : 
There lived in Valencia, Spain, a very ancient family of 


the name of Borgia, or, rather, Borja, said to have de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Arragon. What is cer- 
tain is that it occupied a distinguished rank in Valencia, and 
that the name of Borja was given toa city of Arragon. This 
family had the glory of giving to the Church two popes, Calix- 
tus TIL. and Alexander IL, and a great saint, St. Francis Borgia. 
A sister of Calixtus IIL... named Jane or Isabella, married 
Godfrey Lenzuoli, who was of an equally distinguished family, 
and perhaps even chief of the younger branch of the family 
of Borgia. Lenzuoli was intrusted with several important 
offices, and obtained from the government several marks of 
favor. 

[It is not known how many children Godfrey had, but it is 
probable that he had several, and at least two sons, one of 
whom was named Peter Louis. As to him who was one day 
to wear the pontifical tiara, he was born at * Valencia in 
1431, and received the name of Rodrigo. It appears 
that Godfrey Lenzuoli added to his own name that of his 
wife, for it is seen that Peter Louis and Roderick called them- 
selves, indifferently, Lenzuoli or Borgia. 
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However this may be, Roderick froma very early age 
gave promise of uncommon abilities, and great aptitude for 
the management of important affairs. Ilis father confided 
him to the instruction of the ablest teachers, and had him to 
continue his studies until the age of eighteen years. He then 
intrusted to him some important affairs, some legal cases to 
unravel, and the young man succeeded in them so happily that 
he thought of entering on a career which commenced with 
such brilliant prospects. But, endowed with an ardent temper- 
ament and a lively imagination, he soon quitted the profession 
of law to embrace a military career. In this, as in his former 
one, he soon distinguished himself, and it was thought that 
military glory, in his estimation, exceeded all others, when the 
election of his uncle, Alphonsus Borgia, who took the name of 
Calixtus IIL, once more changed his views. 

Calixtus knew the high qualifications and abilities of his 
nephew, and desired to have him near him in Rome. Roderick 
Borgia repaired to that city only with regret, overcome 
by the pressing solicitations of the pontiff. This was in the 
year 1546. In order to furnish Roderick with the means of 
becomingly sustaining his rank, Calixtus gave him, ¢”a commen- 
dam, the archbishopric of Valencia. It was thus that young 
Borgia became commendatory of that archbishopric, and there 
would have been noabuse in it unless he had used its revenues 
contrary to the requirements of religion. Did he do so? 
Is it true that his conduct at this time rendered him unworthy 
of the favor and confidence of his uncle, who created him 
cardinal in the same year, 1456, he being then twenty-five 
years old? Let us examine this matter. 

In the first place, it is to be understood that the cardinalate 
no more than the commendam required that the person who 
assumed the obligations attached to it should be in holy 
orders. The commendatory, indeed, was ordinarily a secular ; 
and there is more than one instance of cardinals who had never 
entered into holy orders, although at present the rule is that a 
secular becoming a cardinal should at least receive sub-deacon- 
ship. But it remains no less true that both the commendatory 
and the cardinal were always obliged to lead regular lives, and 
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yet Roderick Borgia has been reproached with having, after 
1456, as well as before it, led a dissolute and scandalous life. 

No candid historian denies or even questions that Calixtus 
IIf. was a pious and venerable pontiff; he must, then, have 
been ignorant of the scandalous irregularities of his nephew 
in creating him a eardinal, and continuing to him his 
favor. Was this pontiff deceived in regard to him ? 
It is in relation te this point—that is to say, to the 
debauchery of Roderick—that Burchardt (if all that is 
written in the Drertum be from his pen), Tomasi, Paul 
Jove and Gnuichardini unanimously ery ont against the 
scandal, but they do not agree either about the cir- 
cumstances or their enormity. Guichardini is the least posi- 
tive of all, and contents himself with the authority of 
the expressions, “it is said,’ or, “it is reported.” The 
others do not uniformly give even the name or the condition 
of the girl or woman who had had criminal relatious with 
the young military officer—relations which were, it is said, 
afterwards continued. One of them speaks of Rose or 
Catherine Vannozza or Zanozza; another makes her a young 
girl, and still another a married woman. There is no accord 
among them as regards the name or the prenomen, nor 
yet as regards the condition or rank of this female; nor do they 
mention who she was, where she was born, or when or where 
she died. And vet it isthe implacable enemies of Alexander— 
contemporaries as they were—who leave us in such uncertainty 
and obscurity on a point which it wonld have been easy to 
settle, and in the elucidation of which they were themselves 
personally interested. 

Let us admit fora moment that Roderick Borgia had of 
Vannozza the children it is reported he had of her: namely, 
first, Jolin or Francis, who became Duke of Candia, a city of 
the kingdom of Valencia; secondly, Cresar, the most celebrated 
of all; thirdly, Jeoffrey, Prince of Squillace; fourthly, the 
famous Lucretia Borgia ; fifth, a child whose name has not de- 
scended to us. It follows from the testimony even of his 


enemies, that he had all these children more than twenty years 
before he sat on the pontifical throne, and before he received 
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holy orders, which, it appears, did not take place until 1478, 
when Sixtus LV. nominated him bishop of Alba, and after- 
wards of Porto. Strictly speaking, then, one may reproach 


as 


Alexander VI. with the irregularities of his youth, but he 


‘an reproach in nothing the ecclesiastic, the bishop, the pope. 
The irregularities of the military officer, if he has truly re- 
pented of and made atonement for them, cannot fall on the 
priest. Such irregularities have not preveiited the Augustins or 
the Ignatius Loyolas froin becoming eminent saints. 

But there is another version of this matter which still more 
completely justifies Alexander. The learned Marini in his 
Dictionnaire historique says, that, according to some respect- 
able historians, this pope had of Julia Farnese, in his youth, 
four sons and a daughter. Orlandini states the same thing 
in his history of St. Francis Borgia. It isto be regretted that 
neither of these authors mentions formally that Julia Farnese 
was legitimately married to Roderick Dorgia, but there are 
certain facts which leave but little doubt on the subject—that is 
to say, provided he had any children by her at all. The his- 
torian, Philip de Commines, nowhere, in his memoirs, calls the 
reputed children of Alexander /astards, and it is well known 
that this historian is not sparing of this epithet, even in regard 
to the children of kings, when there is reason for using it. 
The tableau of the reign of Charles VIII. compiled from 
contemporary writers, and inserted in the Petitot Collection, 
also omits this epithet. 

[f it be probable that Julia Iarnese is no other than 
Vannozza, it becomes equally probable, from the reasons just 
adduced, that she was united to Roderick in lawful marriage ; 
the interested and often deceptive testimony of Paul Jove, of 
Tomasi, and of others, could at most only cause some doubt 
on the subject. But even these doubts disappear when it is 
remembered that the Farneses were a Roman family on a par 
with the Borgias, and that an illegitimate union prolonged 
for so long a time between two members of these houses 
would have been impossible. If a Farnese had forgotten her 
honor, her high birth, and her virtue, there can be no doubt 
that an implacable hatred, an Italian vendetta, would for a 
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long time have animated her relatives against her seducer. 
But it is the exact contrary of this that is shown by history, 
even as it is given by the very enemies of Alexander. We see 
Cardinal Farnese, afterwards pope, under the name of Paul 
II1.,charged by Alexander with the most delicate and im- 
portant missions, and devoted to this pontiff at a time when 
there was a talk of deposing him—that is to say, when Rome 
was occupied by a French army. Another Farnese, Angelus 
Ferdinand, served in the army of Cesar Borgia, and was 
killed in his service. Ilave we not, therefore, every reason to 
believe that if Roderick Borgia had children their birth was 
irreproachable, that he was legitimately married to Julia 
Farnese, and that he did not enter into holy orders until 
after her death 4 

If the preceding explanation be rejected—an explanation 
which so naturally accounts for the conduct of Alexander—it 
will be necessary to admit hypotheses which will lead from 
one absurdity to another. The enemies of this pope represent 
him as aman of rare prudence, who sought for whole years 
to deceive the cardinals in his regard, walking in the streets 
of Rome with his eyes modestly turned down, passing his days 
in visiting churches, monasteries, and hospitals, doing all kinds 
of good works; and yet they would have us believe that this 
hypocrite, this man so cunning and so prudent, and who pre- 
pared himself for so long a time to reach the pontifical 
throne by the appearance of every virtue, entertained an ille- 
gitimate commerce with a woman for several years, led her 
everywhere he went, acknowledged his children publicly, and 
finally held to public view his own infamy, and made his 
scandals a matter of glorification! What inconceivable con- 


tradiction! What folly, what incredible audacity! To say 
of him that he sought to impose on the cardinals by a 
feigned piety, and that at the same time he acknowledged 
his bastard children, is to award him a patent for stupidity, 
and to consider one’s readers worthy of being deceived. In 


wishing to prove too much, the enemies of Alexander have 
annulled their pretended proofs; their absurd contradic- 
tions reduce to nought their testimony. 
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To readers of good faith who cannot yet bring themselves 
to believe how such a mass of calumnies could have been in- 
vented, we will say with the Dublin Review, “ What is really 
true of Alexander VI. is what but few writers are conversant 
with. The common crowd of them are contented to accept 
vulgar tradition ; there is not one in a million who thinks of 
making serious investigations in the matter. The few persons 
of those who have made them have seen the falsity of the 
accusations ; not only have they found them false, but they 
have seen that there is not even the least reason for yielding 
them credence. Never, perhaps, was there less pretext for 
valumnies than in the case of Alexander. Created a cardinal 
by a pious and venerable pontiff, he was sent bv the able and 
prudent Sixtus [V. in a critical and important circumstance 
as a legate to Spain, his native country, where his character 
ought to have been well known. At the same time, and on a 
similar mission, France received the celebrated Cardinal 
Bassarion, whom Protestant writers represent as ‘the most 
learned and eloquent, as well as the oldest and discreetest of 
the cardinals, and as ‘a man whose demeanor was always 
conformable to his high dignity. Is it credible that at the 
same time the same able and sage pontiff would have em- 
ployed for a similar mission a debauchee, a man totally de- 
praved? And yet if the idea that is commonly formed of 
Alexander be just, he was at this period in the very midst of 
his career of vice! Ile was in the flower of his age, and in 
full possession of honors and of power! But this is not all. 
He had a rival, jealous of his good fortune, Cardinal de 
Pavia, who was interested in watching closely his conduct, who 
desired to have the honorable mission with which he was 
charged, and who sought to injure him by slanders. What, 
after all, has been said of Alexander? Nothing more than has 
been said of Beaufort, of Wolsey, of Leo X., of the most dis- 
tinguished prelates of that period, all accused, like him, of 
laxury, of ambition, ete. This was precisely twenty years 
before he was elected pope, and consequently Cesfr and 
Lucretia, if they were really his children, were then born, and 
those who accuse him of debauchery tell us that this debauch- 
ery was public and notorious at this period of his life!” 
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It is evident, then, that the simple collection and compari- 
son of pretended facts and dates reduce the calumnies to 
nothing. Like common perjurers, the calumniators of Alex- 
ander have gone tuo far; they have wished to prove too much, 
They have goue beyond their object, and thus they have 
destroyed the confidence they otherwise would inspire. Even 
Voltaire himself saw clearly into their falsehoods,and jeers at 
the credulity of those who have believed their absurd and con- 
tradictory recitals. And, strange to say, there are still Catho- 
lics who believe them, and who are attached with an aston- 
ishing tenacity to those false traditions which intidels them- 
selves make objects of their pleasantries ! 

It remains proved, therefore, that if Alexander VI. had the 
five children attributed to him, he had them a long time be- 
fore he became pope, and before he entered into in holy or- 
ders, and he had them by legitimate marriage. There was 
nothing, consequently, in lis youth, or in his mature or old 
age that could Lave betrayed in him a life of licentiousness 
or immorality. 

We dare go further, and, with the Dublin Review and M. 
Chantrel, assert, that it is by no means certasn that Cvesar, 
Lucretia, and the others attributed to him, were his children at 
all. It is an incontestable fact, that nobody heard of his being 
a father, until after the outburst of indignation against him, 
caused by his energetic government, although his being so 
ought to have been public and notorious for at least a quarter 
of a century. On the elevation of Cyesar to the cardinalate— 
a dignity which he afterwards resigned or was dispensed from 
—some witnesses attested on oath that Cresar and Lucretia 
were not his children, but, undoubtedly, those of dis brother 
It may be said that these attestations were false, that these 
Witnesses perjured themselves ; but it is certain that nobody 
said so then, and is it not rash and unreasonable to reject testi- 
mony thus given under the sanction of an oath, because of 
coutrary assertions made later by interested or inimical parties ? 


.* . F 
It is well known that it was the enustom of the popes, in 


those troublous times, to choose as a general some one of their 
relations, most commonly a nephew possessing energy and 
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military talents, to defend the pontifical domains against the 
ambitious princes that surrounded them, and who continually 
sought to invade them. It was also the custaan of the popes 
to give thése relations the name of sons, and such, in all prob- 
ability, is the only base upon which the spirit of enmity 
supported: its original suspicions or calumnies. It need 
hardly be remarked that the terms son and daughter and 
their correlative one, futher, are the ordinary terms of address 
between all ecclesiastics of the Catholic Church and their 
flocks, and that those terms are understood in their spiritual 
sense. 

It will be seen that if we attempted to show positively 
that the children attributed to Alexander were not his, but his 
brother’s, we should labor under the well-known difficulty of 
proving a negative, a thing we will not attempt to do. — Let it 
suffice, for the present, to say that there are other insuperable 
difficulties to the admission that he had any children at all, 
the statement and diseussion of which would lead us beyond 
the limits intended for this article. 

But to pass from this digression, what was the every-day 
life of this pontiff, who has been represented as possessed of 
the demon of voluptuousness and infamy? How did this de- 
bauchee, who sought the most hideous retinements of vice, pass 
his days and nights? We have here before us what is ac- 
knowledged by even the historians themselves, who give such 
hideous representations of him. 

Alexander was upwards of sixty years of age when he was 
unanimously elected pope. The habits of sobriety and of 
labor which he had imposed on himself, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, gives little favor to the reputation for debauch- 
ery which has been givenhim. The energetic measures which 
he took against corrupt functionaries testify to his love for 
justice. “Under Alexander VI.” says Audin, who in this 


judgment followed the contemporary historians, “ the poor as 

well as the rich could obtain justice in Rome; the people, 

soldiers, and citizens testified great attachment to him, even after 

his death, because he had qualities truly kingly. At night, he 

scarcely slept two hours, and from the table he passed almost 
VOL, XXVI.—NO. LI. 9 
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like a shadow without having waited there. Never did he re- 
fuse listening to the complaints of the poor ; he paid the debts 
of unfortunate debtors, and showed himself without pity for 
prevaricators.” * 

This would be the place—did space permit—to say some- 
thing in favor of Cwsar and Lucretia Borgia, if for no 
other reason than to show the injustice of Pope in the well- 
known lines : 

** If plagues and earthquakes break not heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Cataline?” 

But we can the more readily pass them by, inasmuch as 
they—and particularly Lucretia—have already been ably and 
victoriously defended by such writers as Roscoe and M. Chan- 
trel. But to return once more to Alexander. The high esti- 
mation in which he was held by his illustrious contempo- 
rary Christopher Columbus, who knew well his character, may 
be inferred from the fact that Columbus dedicated to him the 
journal he kept, in the form of Cyesar’s Commentaries, of that 
wonderful voyage of his, which was the most important to 
civilization and science that ever was made by man. — And it 
is much to be regretted that that journal has not descended 
to us. 

From the 4th of May, 1493, Alexander had to adjudicate 
in the contending claims of Spain ‘and Portugal in regard to 
their discoveries. It was the universal belief of that period, 
that the earth pertains to God, and the common custom, the 
settled jurisprudence of the age, was to refer to the pope to 
make the division or apportionment of newly-discovered 
lands, in order to prevent wars and disputes. Alexander havy- 
ing attentively and thoroughly studied the question, and 
taken the advice of his cardinals, laid down the famous 
Line of Demarkation by the Bull Jnter cwtera, of which the 
following is the substance : 

“We, by the plentitude of apostolic power, by the authority which 
God has given us in the person of St. Peter, and in our quality as 


Vicar of Jesus Christ, whose functions on earth we perform, give and 


* Audin—Life of Leo X. 
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assign by these presents for ever to you and to your heirs and sue- 
cessors, sovereigns of Castile and Leon, all the islands and mainlands 
discovered or to be discovered by you towards the west and south, in 
drawing a line from one pole to the other, at a hundred leagues west 
of the Azores in the direction just mentioned. It is, however, to be 
understood, that this shall in nothing prejudice the possessions of 
Christian princes in any discoveries they may have made prior to last 
Christmas, The condition of this donation or adjudication is, that in 
virtue of holy obedience to our orders, and in accordance with the 
promises you have made us, the fulfilment of which we cannot doubt, 
you shal] take good care to send to these countries and isl ands, learned, 
virtuous and experienced men to instruct the inhabitants in the Catholic 
faith and in good morals.” 


Certainly there is nothing here contrary to the interests 
of civilization. Instead of inveighing against this bull, “ it 
would be better,” as Feller and Count de Maistre observe, “ to 
regret that the time has passed when a single word from 
the Roman pontiff was sufficient to maintain peace among 
kings and nations, and when his impartial voice and univer- 
sally revered influence easily removed the danger of obstin- 
ate discussions and sanguinary conflicts.”* 

It is very strange that no historian or other writer has 
hitherto noted the remarkable circumstance, that in the 
magnificent donation which Alexander made to the Spanish 
sovereigns, he no doubt had largely, if not chiefly, in view the 
vice-royalty, which he knew had been solemnly guaranteed to 
Columbus and his heirs forever, and which it is now known 
would have embraced the whole of America. This is confirmed 
still more by the fact that when afterwards, previous to the 
treaty of Tordesillas, he was urgently solicited by the sove- 
reigns of Portugal and Castile to revise—that is to say, change 
—the line of demarkation, far from complying with their en- 
treaties, he, on the contrary, responded to them by a further 
concession to Castile, and consequently to Columbus, which 
has been called the Bull of Extension, Bula de Ertensione. 
“When, in his Bull of Partition,’ says M. De Lorgues, 
“the Holy Father declared that he had made the donation by 








* Fredet’s Modern History. 
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the spontaneous impulse of his own liberality, without regard 
to any entreaty, and acting in virtue of his apostolic pleni- 


tude, he uttered a truth no less formal than it was imposing. 


So, respecting himself, the incomparable donation, given 
without any exterior impulsion, and in which he himself 
seemed to recognize the character of a divine favor or bene- 
diction, the sovereign pontiff remained immovable in his de- 
termination. He rejected the solicitations and the modifications 
proposed by Spain, as he had rejected the persisting reclama- 
tions and obsequious supplications of Portugal. [lis decision 
remained as inflexible as a divine decree. * * * 
lis word already existed in time, and was to be as irrevocable 
as what is passed, or is absolutely unalterable.” 

To this we can only add that the greatest saint, as well as 
the greatest genius and the greatest pope, united in the same 
person, could not, in our opinion, have acted more be- 
comingly than did Alexander. Indeed, in the whole range of 
history, we know not an instance of conduct more noble, more 
imposing, or more admirable, than he displayed on these 
two memorable and trying occasions. 


Arr. VIL—1. De lu Littérature, Considéré dans ses Rap- 
ports (Lie edi XN Tustitutions Nociale 8, par M ADAME DE STAKL 
Horsrem. Londres. 1818. 


Criticisms on Art, by Wm. Uaztirrr. London. 1844. 
Voyage en Italie, par Ui. Taye. Paris. 1866. 


. Modern Painters. by JOUN Ruskin. London. 1860. 


“ Ler the dead past bury its dead.” In the living present 
we have a fulness of merit such as the world has never before 
known, conjoining, as it does, all that was really excellent in 
the past with a new excellence in the present ; and the world, 
with its full freight of merit in thought and deed, is drifting 
rapidly toward that future which shall rise rich in the worth 
of all the ages, in supreme fulfilment of our instinctive striv- 
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ings after excellence. The modern world has not received 
full credit for its progress. That it has made marvellous 
advancement in science and mechanics every one is willing 


to admit; but the artistic phase of human progress was so 
richly developed by our remote cousins of Greece, that, as 
many imagine, there is nothing left for modern artists but to 
profit by those antique models. The thinking world looks 
upon the labors of late delvers in the field of art with a half- 
contemptuous tolerance—willing to admit that there has been 
no serious retrogradation, but seeing no satisfactory indications 
of advancement. Yet it may be possible that in this opinion 
of the superior merit of Hellenic art we have but a one-sided 
and incomplete view of the case, and that further investiga- 
tion may unfold decided evidences of human progress, even 
in this direction. 

Development, at least in its mental phase, is never a linear 
growth. Man’s mind is not based on the type of the tree, 
which moves in a straight line upwards, with successive branch- 
ing of boughs and twigs; but rather on that of the spiral, in 
which the curving line seems to stretch off horizontally, only 
to reappear, when the circle is completed, at a superior eleva- 
tion. Thus, at any fixed period of human existence, the race 
appears to be moving in horizontal lines, and centuries must 
be embraced in the grasp that takes in the upward movement 
of the spiral. 

The simile of the vortex would, perhaps, apply more cor- 
rectly. Ilere we have a common centre round which every 
particle of the mass moves in close curves, now appearing to 
move inward to, now outward from this centre. So each phase 
of human thought, at any one period, curves towards, or from 
a common centre, which centre symbolizes the spirit of the 
age. The onward movement is not seen in any one branch of 
human thought, but in this centre of revolution to which all 
thought is held by attraction of affinity. 

From every completed stage of progress human thought 
moves onward. Fora while the mental development of the 
race appears lost ina chaos of broken curves ; thought is all at 
sea, and the mind, losing the firm ground it has left behind, 
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finds nowhere a resting-place. Gradually we find these curves 
bending inward; a new centre of movement appears in their 
midst, and we find that, while apparently stationary or retro- 
grading, the world has been taking a grand stride onward and 
centering toward a new age, animated by a new spirit. 

In that marvellous era of Athenian culture, which alone 
redeems the past from the charge of barbarism, we have such 
a completed cycle. We are now in the growth of a new 
cycle, to which the thought of all enlightened mankind is 
again rounding inward. There has been a development of 
seeds that lay unquickened in man’s inmost nature ; a growth, 
under the sunlight of modern civilization, of germs that lay 
dormant through the earlier eras of human progress. The 
world is not treading in the footsteps of the past. The 
era of the Olympian deities is now to us but a curious 
study, the cosmogony of the Greeks a strange phase of the in- 
fancy of human thought. 

Man’s upward movement through time is not from one 
grade to another of physical development. It is not so much 
a change in degree as in kind. From the physical he advances 
into the mental, from the mental into the spiritual domains of 
thought. The modern world stands not only above, but be- 
yond and apart from the ancient, and is infiltrated with a sen- 
timent alien to the spirit of ancient thought. Everywhere 
throughout history we see the stepping-stones of this progress. 
The Dark Ages stand between two widely distinct eras of 
human development. No strict dividing line can be drawn 
between the end of the one and the beginning of the other, 
yet the historian finds that when civilization dawned upon 
the night of these middle ages Europe had gaineda new mental 
inspiration. 


The brain of the past, to speak phrenologically, had only 
attained a partial development. Man’s mentality may be con- 
sidered as comprising three grand divisions—the animal, the 
mental, and the spiritual. Of these the animal probably cul- 
minated in the remote past, and is displayed more truly in the, 
so-called, instincts of animals than in any but the lowest grade 
of human organization. The mental culminated in the cities 
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of ancient Greece, reaching a splendor of manifestation that 
can never again be attained. For now the animal and mental 
orders of thought are yielding to the overpowering develop- 
ment of the spiritual, and the human head is slowly rounding 
to its full harmony of form,as the mind is approaching its 
fulness of manifestation. No longer does the over-abundant 
development of the posterior brain draw back the head upon 
its base and assimilate man’s facial aspect to that of the lower 
animals. Not much longer shall the excessive development 
of the anterior draw the head forward. For now the superior 
organs are receiving their development, the head aspires up- 
ward, and a just balance between all the organs of the brain is 
being established. 

In illustrating this difference between the spirit of the past 
and that of the present we tind no more significant feature 
than in the architecture of the two periods. The Grecian tem- 
ple stands in marble evidence of the character of the Grecian 
mind. In its rigidly correct curves and straight lines, its severe 
simplicity and its harmonious proportions it approaches the 
perfection of pure art, and takes the senses captive by its grace 
and harmony. 

The Greek was essentially a creature of the senses. The 
world appealed but to his eyes and ears. To him nature cul- 
minated in the line of beauty ; and his ideal of perfection Tay 
in the three words,* proportion, grace, and harmony.’ But 
the human soul began, at length, to break loose from this 
bondage of the senses, and to seek in nature a response to 
a higher standard of perfection than that which is susceptible 
of measurement by eye and ear. 

Among the first evidences of this escape from the sensa- 
tional era of art, is the Corinthian order of architecture, in 


which the imaginative began to triumph over the logical brain, 
and that beauty which will not be bound by line or measure 
to display itself. dut this order, though of Ilellenic¢ birth, 
proved alien to the spirit of Grecian civilization. The chaste 
simplicity of the Doric, the simple elegance of the Ionic were 


————— —_ —— _ 


* Hazlitt on Art, p. 350. 
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far more pleasing to this geometrically cultivated race; and 
the Corinthian was but little used in Greece till after the con- 
quest by Alexander, which impressed Grecian logic with a 
trace of that barbarian imagination, so strongly displayed in 
the history of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Yet the Corinthian was seized on with avidity by the Ro- 
man mind, and widely used to adorn the imperial city. The 
phase of mind which had progressed through long ages of 
Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian and Egyptian empire, and culmi- 
nated in the lonian and the Grecian cities, was passed. The 
birth of a new era was at hand; and Rome gave the first im- 
pulse to that new phase of progress which has not yet reached 
its culmination. With the Corinthian, their favorite archi- 
tectural system, the Romans combined the arch and the vault, 
and in the employment of these aids, as in the forms of their 
Basilice, gave the inception to the Christian architecture of 
the following ages. 

Throughout they displayed a type of mind essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the Greeks, replacing the sensual charae- 
teristics of the latter by a.tendency towards that which im- 
presses the soul rather than the eye. It was as yet but a ten- 


dency, but such tendencies are vanes which show which way 
the winds of thought are beginning to blow.* 


The Dark Ages past, we find the logical simplicity of classie¢ 
architecture displaced by the rich exuberance of the Gothic 
cathedral—that ornate and grand order, so heedless of simplie- 
ity, so full of spiritual significance! Simultaneously in Asia 
arose the light and intricate Saracenic, an order showing a 
phase of mental progress markedly different from that of the 
Gothic. In this we see the gayety and exuberant fancy of 
the Asiatic mind, as contrasted with the gloomy and imagina- 
tive tendencies of Germanic thought. Yet they are alike in 
spirit, the aspiration displayed in the dome, steeple and pinna- 
cle of the Gothic being paralleled by the springing arch, slen- 
der minaret and bubble-like dome of the Saracenie. 


*** Les Romains avoient cependant plus de vraie sensibilité que les Grees ; 
les mceurs sévéres conservent mieux les affections sensibles, que le vie licen- 
ciéuse a laquelle les Grees s’abandonnoient.”—De Stael, Littéruture, p. 150. 
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The characteristic forms of classic architecture are hori- 
zontal, reposing, definite ; of the Christian, vertical, aspiring, 
indefinite. Nowhere in the Parthenon can we find a trace of 
the spiritual or of the aspiring. It is based firmly upon the 
earth and gravitates downwards in all its dimensions. But the 
Gothic soars upward in a thousand springing lines, in all its 
intricacy of arches, in its lofty roof,and the heavenward point- 
ing finger of its spire.* Its informing character is to be seen 
in no one feature, but in the compound effect of all its ele- 
ments and in the action of these upon the human mind. In 
its interior is engendered an involuntary awe, as if the soul of 
man shrank in the presence of a grander soul. 

In Hellenic architecture no such feeling ever arises. It is 
all of the earth, earthy. It arouses our admiration of har- 
monious proportions, charms our senses, but fails to awaken 
in the soul a sense of the unseen and awe-inspiring. In the 
Grecian temple man looks upon himself with pride at his own 
greatness ; in the Gothic church, with humility at his own 
littleness. , 

The Greek looked not upon nature with our eyes. He ad- 
mired in the forest its sturdy columns, pressing downwards 
like the limbs of giants upon the earth. We delight in the 
green arching canopy, borne upward, as it were, by wings, so 
broadly does it overshadow the trunks beneath. In his archi- 
tecture he emulated the upright grace of these huge trunks 
and the horizontal grandeur of the rock arch. The modern 
mind, on the contrary, seeks to reproduce the effects of the 
leafy canopy, and to engender within the soul a sense of Na- 
ture’s simplicity, rather than an admiration of her grace. 

It is doubtful that of the expressions of affection toward ex- 
ternal nature to be found in heathen writers there are any of 
which the balance and leading thought cling not to her sensual 
aspects. Iler pleasant influences they received, perhaps, ina 
more noble way than we, but they found nothing except fear 


* “Eeyptian and Greek builk lings stand, for the most part, by their own 


weight and mass; . . but in the Gothic vaults and traceries there is 
a stiffness analogous to that of the bones of a limb or the fibres of a tree, an 
elastic tension . . . united into every form of nervous entanglement.” 


Ruskin, Stones of Venice, 11, Chap. vi. 
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upon the bare mountain or in the ghastly glen. The Hybla 
heather they loved more for its sweet hives than its purple 
hues.* 

There is deep significance in a passage from Homer, describ- 
ing Ulysses casting himself down upon the rushes and the 
corn-giving land at the river shore (the rushes and corn being 
to him only good for sustenance), when we compare it with 
that in which Dante tells us he was ordered to descend to the 
shore of the lake as he entered purgatory, to gather a rush 
and gird himself with it, it being to him not only the emblem 
of rest, but of humility under chastisement, the rush being the 
only plant which can grow there. “ No plant which bears leaves 
or hardens its bark can grow on that shore, because it does not 
yield to the chastisement of its waves.”+ 

Between the sculpture of ancient and modern times there 
exists the same distinction as between their architecture. 
Grecian statuary yields us the richest development of the idea 
of physical beauty and muscular strength. The fathers of art 
chiselled again and again,in marble, the perfection of the human 
frame. In the sculpture of Assyria, Egypt, Persia and India 
we perceive similar efforts to reproduce the physical beauty of 
man. Through the labors of all these nations we may trace 
the growth of that art which led up to the marvellous works 
of Phidias, Praxiteles and their great co-laborers, culminat- 


ing in the Athene and Zeus of the former, appropriately 
wrought in ivory and gold, and in the Aphrodite and other 
remarkable works of the latter. Yet, wonderfully beautiful 
or grand as many of these works were, it was but beauty of 
limb and feature, of muscular display or of the rounded lines 
of youth. 


As to imparting to the face a significant expression, or in- 
dicating the personality and purpose of the figure otherwise 
than by the traditional shape and feature, and by the various 
details of attitude, it was beyond their efforts. It was neces- 
sary that they should work in the nude, as it was physical not 
spiritual expression which they sought to display. 


* Ruskin, Beauty. p. 6. + Ruskin, Natvre, 116. 
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Our modern sculptors are strongly bound by the traditional 
rules, yet they are struggling, weakly, but surely, with a spirit- 
ual ideal not seen in ancient statuary. They can often safely 
clothe their forms, even in the distorting drapery of the pres- 
ent day, for it is more the expression of face than of form 
which they seek to exhibit. The difference between the two 
schools is that between the display of body and soul. We ad- 
mire man as the perfect animal, as the artists of old embodied 
him in marble. We are beginning to recognize him as the de- 
veloping angel in the productions of modern art. 

In the art of painting the ancient world has left us no ex- 
ample of its perfected style to compare with the wonders of 
the modern brush. It is better so; the modern painter is 
bound by no authority older than the medieval, and must 
train his soul to no Hellenic rules. Had Greece left us paint- 
ings we should have found them as charming in outward 
effect and as little soul-stirring as are her Apollos and her 
Aphrodites. We have in the Pompeian relics some imper- 
fect specimens of the labors of the classie brush, which fully 
bear out the above idea. They are all form, action, pose ; 
nowhere soul or sentiment. 

The modern painter has developed not alone the perspec- 
tive of nature, but the perspective of the human spirit. It is 
not masks but faces, with souls behind them, that our painters 
seek to display, and often with remarkable success. The 
life of the ancient Greeks was spent in cultivating their 
ideal of physical beauty. Living in a mild climate, with 
an atmosphere of remarkable serenity, clear-cut mountains 
and a bright sea, the main features of their conntry, there was 
nothing to give rise to the sense of awe and mystery, but 
everything to produce in them admiration for the beauty of 
form and motion. 

Their standard of human perfection was that learned in 
the gymnasium. There were ever before the eyes of the 
Greek youth nude forms of the most striking beauty, displayed 
in all the graceful movements of their athletic games, and the 
cultivation of the physical form became to them at once a 
passion and a science. From the excessive cultivation of this 
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taste, their cities were filled with statuary of which all the ex- 
pression lay in limb and posture, with temples whose type was 
that of the sturdy and graceful human limb, and probably 
with paintings whose excellence lay in their faithful reproduc- 
tion of the same type of physical beauty. 

To the man of the Middle Ages the world had ceased to be 
a mere exterior shell. Ue had gained a habit of insight, of 
introspection, had learned to see in Nature a spiritual depth 
beneath her physical aspect ; in man, less a well-shaped animal 
than an immortal soul clothed with flesh. The whole of 
Nature appealed to him with a spiritual significance that 
rendered its outward frame singularly unimportant, and the 
race of mystical and deep-revolving minds that arose was in 
extreme contrast with the hilarious and form-loving Grecian 
spirit.* 

In Italy the battle-ground between the past and the present 
was established. In this land in which Art first awoke from 
her long slumber, the influence of the remains of the master- 
pieces of Roman and Grecian art, with the living force of the 
Byzantine civilization, was placed in competition with the 
mystically inclined and highly imaginative German mind. 
The competing action of these two widely differentiated types 
of thought is plainly seen in the works of Italian art, and most 
plainly at that culminating period which is marked by her two 
greatest names, Michael Angelo and Raphael. The former 
was essentially the last of the Greeks. Ilis great merit lay 
in his truth of delineation of the human form. Ilis statues are 
simply splendid animals, with all the unexpressive calm of the 
Grecian type of statuary. It was in attitude, form, muscular 
expression, the truthful reproduction of the physical hero that 
his power resided. 

Raphael, on the contrary, saw the soul under its covering 
of flesh, and placed upon his works that speaking eloquence 


of imaginative thought to which his great contemporary never 


* * On accordoit, dans ’heroisme antique, une grande estime 4 la force du 
corps, la valeur se composoit beaucoup moins de vertu morale que de puiss- 
ance physique ; la delicatesse du point d’honneur, la respect pour la foi- 
blesse, sout les idées plus nobles des siecles suivans.”—De Stael's Littéruture, 
p. 80. 
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attained. Ile truly delineated the new spirit that was spread- 
ing throughout civilized Europe, and overflowing the few 
strongholds of ancient thought that lifted their walls against 
the torrent. The few pioneers of the modern school who pre- 
ceded him were extinguished in the light of his merit, and the 
labors of his brush gave an impetus to the art of painting 
equal to that which Phidias gave to sculpture. Raphael was, 
like Shakespeare, the exponent of a new, wide phase of human 
thought, and truly painted * wiser than he knew.” * 


Between these two great souls, who each stand, like Homer, 
at the beginning of an epoch, a strong phase of similarity ex- 


ists. The imagination of the father of the modern drama is 
of the same type of thonght as the sensibility of the father of 
the new-born art of painting, and in them both we see dis- 
played, in forms of beauty destined to be “ joys forever,” that 
spirit which animated the Middle Age nations, and which, ina 
purified and advanced form, is the moving force of modern 
civilization. 

This comparison between ancient and modern thought 
could readily be extended‘so as to include every branch of the 
higher mental development of the human race, with the same 
result. Of course such a comparison only applies to men of 
superior intellect and culture, for it is only these who represent 
Greece to us, and these only shall represent us to the future. 
In every epoch there is a superabundance of men existing on 
the lowest grades of thought. The type of the savage, and 
that of the “man without a soul,” exist plentifully in our high- 
est centres of enlightenment. But it is the uplifted minds 
that give character to an age, as it is the sparkling crests that 
form the aspect of the ocean. 

And in every age there are souls that reach forward and 
grasp the spirit of a yet unborn future. We see them in 
Greece, stretching far onward in thought, and feeling in their 
souls the impelling spirit of the modern world. We have 
such souls in our age, reaching forward beyond our ken, and 





* ‘The forms of Michael Angelo are objects to admire in themselves, those 
of Raffaelle are merely a language pointing to something beyond and full of 
this ultimate import.”—Hazlitt on Art, p. 176. + Hazlitt, p. 319. 
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forced to drink the hemlock of popular neglect or persecution. 
The thoughts of such men are the curved lines of a new 
vortex whose centre lies far forward, unseen by their contem- 
poraries, but to which the whole world shall surely move for- 
ward in its unceasing cycle of development. The mental im- 
pulses of such “ men beyond their age” are the true connect- 
ing links between the different eras of human progress. 

The institution of chivalry, with all its concomitants, was 
the true flower of the Middle Ages, and was only possible to 
the modern world. It is beyond the stretch of our fancy to 
conceive of Greece or Rome as indulging in the spiritual 
frenzy of the Crusades. The whole animating spirit of chiv- 
alry was alien to their phase of mentality, and would have 
appeared to them arrant madness. Animal passion, not 
spiritual sentiment, possessed and impelled the past. All its 
enterprises had a strictly logical and defined origin and object. 
Its wars originated in ambition, cupidity, revenge, or pure 
blood-thirstiness—always in some phase of animality. Even 
its grand ideal war, the siege of Troy, was strictly personal in 
all its objects. Nowhere in its movement enters the sentiment 
of the impersonal. 

During the reign of chivalry, on the contrary, the Chris- 
tian world became stricken with a madness of the spirit, and 
Europe surged towards Palestine, why, she knew not, except 
that the ground made sacred by the Divine presence was dese- 
crated by infidel feet. Jerusalem gained, the impelling senti- 
ment died out, and human greed recovered its footing. 

This “ new departure” of the human race was not confined 
to Europe. Previously, in Southwestern Asia, had arisen the 
great Saracen movement, which, in an incredibly short time, 
built an empire reaching from India to the Atlantic. Im- 
pelled by the same sentiment, a feeling without counterpart in 
the ancient world, these enthusiastic barbarians rushed from 
their desert like an avalanche, the first proselyting aggression 
known in history. It was not earthly but heavenly posses- 
sions they fought for, and, like the Crusaders, to the daring of 


the soldier they added the irresistible force of a grand moral 
enthusiasm. 
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This Middle Age spirit that blossomed into chivalry 
manifested itself otherwise than by producing armies of re- 
ligious enthusiasts. The sentiment of love and of human fra- 
ternity now first rose in its pure, unselfish form. The love 
songs of the troubadours breathe a new spirit not to be found 
in the lyric poetry of Greece. The most impassioned utter- 
ance of Sappho is simply the appeal of a lover to his mistress. 
The feeling of personality tinges all their odes. Love was to 
them a warm-breathed woman, the passion-hearted Papbian 
goddess ; not, as to us, an infinite impersonal attribute of Deity. 
But in this new song love appears as a pure sentiment, an 
all-embracing abstraction, an unselfish devotion to an ideal in 
which is symbolized the whole institution of chivalry, 

Love, like art, has its three phases-of development. First, 
the animal, in which only individual desire is considered. To 
this the word lust more truly applies. It is the feeling that 
principally animates the brute races, and, to a great extent, 
the savage races. Mankind had made a great advance in 
civilization before the second, or mental phase of love fully 
declared itself. In this, love seeks a mental, not an animal re- 
turn. It demands the response of a kindred soul, and from it 


arises the true family relation, in which two souls are united by 
the links of a mutual regard. Yet, although the sensual basis 


of savage affection is in great measure replaced by a mental af- 
finity, love is still a narrow personal sentiment—but the first 
outgrowth from the utter selfishness of the preceding relation. 
This phase grew up with the growth of the ancient civiliza- 
tions, which never passed beyond it. The highly sensual and 
personal basis of their love sentiment is shown in the wide- 
spread worship of Venus and the related deities, who, under 
various names, possessed similar attributes. 

At length, in the ripeness of time, love assumed a third 
phase, which we may call the spiritual, and became an imper- 
sonal sentiment, embracing not one person or one tribe, but all 
mankind. This phase was not of rapid growth. It yet exists in 
but an imperfect state, reaching a high grade of development 
only in the minds of the most highly cultured. We may class 
it as the ultimate outgrowth of the love principle, the grand 
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idea of universal human brotherhood. It first began to take 
the hearts of the nations captive in the Middle Ages, giving rise, 
in its first imperfect stage, to the curious customs and senti- 
ments of chivalry. It has,in our day, greatly advanced beyond 
this incipient stage. To the ancient Greeks and their contem- 
poraries the world beyond their national limits was peopled by 
foes and barbarians, with whom no idea of faith or justice 
needed to be considered. 

The sole notion of fraternity consisted in allegiance to the 
race and tribe. Even this was so narrow in Greece that the 
Hellenes broke up into a multitude of small communities, per- 
petually jarring with each other. In Rome the modern spirit 
began to grow, and the great city first conquered and then 
made citizens of all the civilized and half the savage nations. 
But the sentiment of fraternity was, even with them, but in its 
germ, and the cosmopolitan philanthropy of our days would 
have found no echo in the soul of a Greek or a Roman. Asia, 
thongh more barbarous, was, in this respect, in advance 
of her cultured Hellenic foe. In the writings of her great 
law-givers we find sentiments which fell blank upon the 
world, and which even we but faintly appreciate in our 
actions. 

The life of Christ stands as the dividing line between the 
ancient and modern worlds. With His birth antiquity ended 
and the long reign of the present began. We give not this as 
a blank chronological idea, but as a theory based in the nature 
and development of the human mind, instead of in the super- 
ficial movement of history. He first enunciated to a world 
ready to profit by Ilis words the grand idea of universal 
brotherhood, a fraternity not alone of the inhabitants of earth 
but of all the living souls in God’s universe. 

The Roman world, in which we have seen the gradual 
growth of a phase of mentality within and beyond that ani- 
mating the Greeks, was ripe to receive these new teachings. 
The seeds of Christ’s moral apothegms fell in fertile soil. 


They have ever since been growing intoa most glorious har- 
vest. They bore their first fruit in the chivalrous sentiment of 
the Middle Ages. The world is still slowly rising to their level, 
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and assimilating itself to their full depth of meaning, to be 
only finally reached— 
‘* When the war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.”* 


We are thus fully justified in drawing this new dividing 
line between the great eras of human development. In 
Grecian culture we have a culmination of the earlier phases 
of mentality. It is the finishing epoch of a grand era, that 
in which the sentiment of appreciation of the physical and 
devotion to the personal attained its highest limit. The result 
was the most striking and meritorious that the human race 
has yet produced, for it is the only finished product of the 
human mind. Christ, as we have said, enunciated the govern- 
ing principles of a new era, that in which we still are, and 
which is, as yet, far from its culmination. 

But to attain the fullest conception of the artistic energies 
of the two periods we must consider their literature, and chiefly 
their poetry, for in the songs of a race are its inmost soul and 
impelling sentiment most fully displayed. 

In Greek poetry we have every phase of the Hellenie mind 
set in the most splendid frames of verse. In Grecian litera- 
ture not only the characteristics of the Hellenic mentality are 
displayed, but those of the great previous civilizations from 
whose labors Greece derived her impetus, and the spirit of 
whose lost books she has preserved for us.+ The striking dif- 
ference between the impelling force of ancient and modern 
poetry is easily recognizable. The muse of Greece walked 
upon the earth; or, if she took wing, her flight was,to and 
from the peak of high Olympus, where dwelt the gods of 
heaven. Her thoughts entered not that land of mist and 
marvel in which so many mortals habitually dwell. 

The taste for poetry has changed with the change in its 
spirit. We now admire Homer only as we admire the Par- 
thenon, for the harmony of his outlines, and the grace and 





$e 


* Tennyson's Locksley Hall. 


¢ ‘‘ On peut considérer les Grecs, relativement 4 la littérature, comme le 
premier peuple qui ait existé.”—De Stael, Littérature, vol. 1, p. 75. 
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grandeur of his effects. Ilis work is perfect, as the whole 
Greek civilization was perfect, but it is a lower grade of per- 
fection than that to which we are growing, and fails to arouse 
the inmost faculties of our minds. 

Even modern epochs are losing ground with modern read- 
ers to the extent that they bind themselves to the forms, and 
are infiltrated with the spirit of the ancients. The modern 


world is developing its informing spirit even bevond the level . 


of Chaucer, Milton, Spenser and Dante, and is beginning to 
read these authors from a sense of duty, not con amore. It is 
not that our intellects are deteriorating, and ‘that we lack the 
mental grasp of our ancestors, but that the day of the epic 
is past, or that olden poetry lacks an element which appeals to 
the human soul in the strophes of the modern bard. 

Shakespeare and his contemporaries were the first to break 
utterly loose from Hellenic fetters, and to launch upon the sea 
of new developed thought their poetic barks. Infused with 
the spirit of the modern world, free from that influence of the 
antique which overshadows the epic, they produced works the 
true exponent of the new world of thought, as grand and as 
original as the Gothio cathedral. 

Homer, the accepted expression of the loftiest poetic ideal 
of the past, looks at life everywhere from the physical stand- 
point. In his verse no purely ideal conception enters. — Lis 
limning is not of the souls of men, but of their brains and 
bodies ; not of the spiritual significance, but of the apparent 
visage of nature. Ile truly sings the anger of Achilles and 
the fall of Troy. [is page is animate with angry words and 
deadly blows. Heroes fall like mown hay. lector, that 
spirit nearest approaching the ideal of Bayard of which the 
past was capable, sinks before the might of invulnerable 
Achilles. The gods enter the conflict, and are wounded by 
the iron and ashen weapons of men. 

It is throughout the apotheosis of the physical. [lomer’s 
merit is the merit of the sculptors and architects of his 


country—grace, harmony, and physical perfection. The 
smooth and stately flow of his verse, its rich variety of con- 
ception, its correct imagery, its skilfully varied circumstance 
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and its pure and lofty diction alone render the Iliad endur- 
able to modern readers. 

Nowhere does it contain the informing spirit of modern 
verse. Ilis imagery, that feature of poetry in which the vim 
of the style most fully resides,is wholly borrowed from visible 
nature, and is limited to the most apparent of her infinite sim- 
ilitudes. Storm and calm, the labors of the husbandman, the 
assaults of wild animals, the busy labors of the insect world, 
the rising and setting of the sun, all the prominent evolutions 
of nature are applied with an appositeness which shows with 
what a poetic eye the great bard of antiquity looked upon the 
world surrounding. Nowhere in his pages do we find a just 
application of Shakespeare’s picture of the poet: 


‘* The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Does glance from heayen to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Airy nothing has no local habitation on the pages of the 
Greek bard. Ilis very deities are things of the most sub- 
stantial character. Ilomer says: * The Greek army was 
on the field as thick as flowers in spring.” Is not this, to 
our modern taste, a singular lack of appreciation of the. in- 
terior sentiment of flowers? Dante would never have dreamed 
of numbering soldiers by flowers. The Greeks saw in nature 
only her usefulness. It is her beauty and spiritual significance 
which appeals to us. 

Shakespeare’s description applies but to the modern poet. 
The verses of our bards are so instinct with these bodiless 
imaginings, that to take the fire of super-physical thought 
from them would be to leave but barren prose. Many of our 
singers are yet of the earth, earthy, yet it may justly be 
claimed that the distinctive spirit of modern poetry is this 
power to open the doors leading into the unseen, and let fall 
upon the entranced world bright rays of the light within— 
“The light that never was on sea or land.” Far out at sea 
our poets sail, the shores of the material sink below their horizon, 
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while, like floating islands in their course, rise the realms of 
the purely ideal. Free from space, time, and all gross cireum- 
stance, they onward tloat— 


‘* With thoughts like ships that cannot land, 
Blown by faint winds about a magic coast.”* 

In the words of Ruskin, who most clearly among writers of 
art has perceived the essential difference in spirit between an- 
cient and modern times, “ Keates describes a wave breaking 
at sea: 

‘Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 

Burst gradual, with a wayward indolence.’ 
Homer could not have written nor thought of such words. 
The wave would have been to him, from beginning to end, 
but salt water. He will call the waves over-roofed, full- 
charged, compact-black, deep-clear, wine-colored. But these 
but describe mere physical nature. Everything which nods at 
the brow—rock, house, or wave—is with him over-roofed. Ac- 
curate as his words are they never show feeling of any- 
thing animated in the ocean. It is always cold salt water 
only.” 

The same spirit animated all the poets of Greece. Every- 
where they excelled in description of the manifest attributes 
of man and nature; everywhere the fierce vigor of human 
passions, the wild display of human licentiousness burn on 
their pages. Nowhere do they express the inner sentiment of 
the fields and flowers, the spiritual dignity of man, the deep 
affinities which link all nature into one grand unity, or man’s 
aspiring reach towards the infinite unseen. We may illustrate 
by some passages taken at random from Greek and modern 
writers. We will select translations of verses showing their 
highest ideal of the living force of nature and the feelings 
with which death infused their minds. From Bion’s beautiful 
“ Elegy on Adonis” we extract the following verse: 

‘* Ah, Venus! ah! the Loves for thee bewail; 
With that lost youth thy fading graces fail. 
Her beauty bloomed while life was in his eyes; 
Ah, woe! with him it bloomed, with him it dies. 


* Owen Meredith, vol. 1. 
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The woods and mountains ‘ Ah, Adonis!” sigh, 
The rivers moan to Venus’ agony, 

The mountain springs all trickle into tears, 

The blush of grief on every flower appears; 

And Venus o’er each solitary hill, 

And through wide cities chaats her dirges shrill.” * 

Here woods and mountains, streams and flowers are bean- 
tifully invested with sympathy in the wild grief of the god- 
dess for her lost lover, but there is 1o trace of individuality in 
their action, no personal attribute distinguishing any one com- 
ponent element of nature from the others. They, like the 

yryads and I’'auns which personate them, are bodies without 
Dri , 
souls, physically analogous to man, devoid of super-sensual 
attributes. We will further extract from the “ Monody on the 
death of Bion,” by his friend Moschus, a poem as full of feel- 
ing and imagery as any which antiquity has left us. 
** Ye woods, with grief your waving summits bow ; 
Ye Dorian fountains, murmur as,ye flow ; 
From weeping urns your copious sorrows shed, 
And bid the rivers mourn for Bion dead. 
Ye shady groves, in robes of sable hue 
Bewail; ye plants, in pearly drops of dew ; 
Ye drooping flowers, diffuse a languid breath, 
And die with sorrow at sweet Bion’s death ; 
Ye roses, change from red tosickly pale, 
And all ye bright anemones bewail.”’+ 

And so he continues with pages of such sweet singing, yet 
never rises above the direct aspects of nature. Ile nowhere 
descends and grasps the personality, the individual sentiment 
of any feature of nature. The waters, the hills, the groves, 
the flowers, are taken in mass, or only individualized by the 
visible feature of color; and, as in the preceding instance, 
their only evidence of life is to weep, to moan and to turn 
pale. 

If we turn now to modern verse, a new spirit is speedily 
manifest. The parts of nature are individualized, each has 
its distinct mode of feeling, its personal attributes, its special 
sentiment and character in the intricate drama of life. We 


oe 


* Mill’s Greek Poets, page 215. + Greek Poets, p. 220. 
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will extract an elegiae verse from Milton, a poet not wholly 
broken loose from the pagan sentiment of his classic models, 
whose cosmogony is half mythological, but who in his shorter 
poems is instinct with a sentiment alien to the Greek. 
‘* Bring the rath primrose that, forsaken, dies, 
The tufted crowtoe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk rose anfl the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every tlower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
Bid daffodillies fill their cups with tears 
To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies.” * 
There is no casting the eves at random over nature, catch- 
ing at a glance the physical features of the tields, streams, and 
mountains, and describing only these salient analogies to hu. 
manity. Nor is it a scientific investigation of the particular 
features of nature, but rather the loving research of poetic 
eyes, and the instinctive grasp by the poetic mind of the innate 
features that give personality to every flower of the fields. In 
all Greek literature we will not find a line analogous in 
spirit to “the rath primrose that, forsaken, dies.” Their poets 
never enter into this close communion with the members of 
nature’s great family. They would see nothing in the prim- 
rose beyond its color and the shape of its leaves. 
Descending to more modern times we will extract from the 
fine elegy of Shelly on the death of Keats, a poem, in its whole, 
utterly alien to the spirit of Hellenic verse, and which no 
Greek bard could either have written or have comprehended, 
We will take here, as in the preceding instances, an apostrophe 
to nature: 
** He lives! he wakes !—'tis Death is dead, not he! 
Mourn not for Adonais, Thou, young dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendor, for from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to mourn! 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains ! and thou, air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which simile on its despair !’’+ 


* Milton's ycidas, + Shelly’s Adonais, v., 41. 
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The invocation here is not to grieve, but to cease mourn- 
ing, for in his passing away death has been conquered, and a 
higher life, the disembodied existence of the soul, has sue- 
ceeded the gross imperfection and animality of the earthly 
life. In these verses burns a spirit of aspiring thought, of ex- 
tra-mundane idea, which widely informs modern poetry, but 
fails to illumine the pages of the ancient bards. The war- 
songs of Hlomer, the wine-songs of Anacreon, the love-songs of 
Sappho, the Idylliums of Bion and Moschus, the dramas of 
Sophocles and .Eschylus are alike built on a sensuous plane. 
They show us nothing of the spirit instinct in the flesh, of the 
soul that burns through the sense. To them the world isa 
mighty appearance, the universe a vast exterior. The poetic 
remains of Greece appear like the ruins of its seulpture—- 

‘* Strange fragments 
Of forms once held divine, and still, like angels, 
Immortal everywhere.” * 

But the modern poet has ceased to regard form as the all- 
essential ingredient of art. The spirit of modern poetry is 
like the genius of the Arabian fisherman escaping from the 
open casket of verse in gliding mist from the eyes of its un- 
cultured possessor, but to eves of deeper vision gathering into 
majestic and sublime figures, all whose strength and beauty no 
eye can fathom. 

We will conclude with a consideration of that phase of 
human thought in which its mental status is most plainly real- 
ized—the conception of Deity. Nowhere does a nation reach 
so deeply into the kingdom of the unknown as in its search 
for a God; and truly, in comparing national powers of abstract 
thought, “ By their gods ye shall know them.” This considera- 
tion, in the Christian world, lifts us out of the realm of art. 
The hand of no artist has a reach capable of grasping the 
Jeast attribute of the Deity. The finite can nowhere em- 
brace the infinite, and every effort to render the Godhead con- 
ceivable, as in Paradise Lost, must end in utter failure. 

But the Grecian deity was fully within the reach of art, 





* Sidney Dobell’'s Poems. 
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and forms the highest subject to which their art has applied 
itself. For even in this phase the thought of Greece was based 
upon the physical plane. We speak not now of the concep- 
tions of her few mighty men of thought who had broken 
loose from the bondage of mythology and projected their 
ideas far beyond the common grasp, but of the people taken 
as a whole. 

Of the multitudinous divinities, celestial, terrestrial, and 
infernal, with which this form-loving race peopled the universe 
—and truly they were liberal enough in their distribution— 
not one stood above man’s possibilities in nature or character. 
They were but invisible men and women, with all our virtues 
and all our faults, and gravitated so heavily to earth that only 
the firm plateau of a mountain summit was able to support 
the mighty burden of their celestial court. 

Zeus, the king of Heaven, and their loftiest conception of 
Deity, passed life like some sensual eastern monarch. Yet, 
whatever their few minds of deep insight may have conceived 
of a superior Deity, it was this being that the race, as a whole, 
worshipped—the loftiest figure in their pantheon, the controller 
by brute force of the turbulent family that loved and squab- 
bled upon Olympus.* 

Indeed, in some of his adventures, he may seem to stand 
at a lower level than any but men of debased minds, but such 
adventures were both credible and creditable in the Greek 
cities, and Grecian society, in its sexual relations, stood at a 
level which would appear quite abominable to modern. minds. 
Crimes to which we prefer to give no name were looked upon 
as venial faults of their great men. 

The same facts hold good of all ancient mythologies; the 
adventures of their gods simply varying to suit the mental 
character of the people. Thus the love-tales of the Greek 
deities are replaced by combat and cunning in the Scandina- 


vian myths. ‘The most metaphysical conceptions of the early 


creed-makers speedily degenerated into similar anthropomor- 


*** The Greek could not conceive a spirit. He could do nothing without 
limbs. His god is a finite being, a being of clay, strength and human pas- 
sions.” —Ruskin, Modern Puinters, p. 3, sec. ii., chap. V, § 20. 
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phic deities, and men built their gods out of the revealments 
of their senses. The ancient Hebrews are no exception to 
the rule. Whatever view their seers and prophets may have 
taken of the Deity, to the people at large he continued physi- 
cally in their own image. 

Christ first gave the world a juster image of the Almighty. 
The God of the New Testament is a Being vitally distinct 
from the deific revelation of any preceding religious work. 
But throughout the Middle Ages He continued to be wor- 
shipped under an anthropomorphic image, and is so to the 
great majority of the Christian world to this day. Only to 
the developed minds of the modern world has God left his 
kingdom of the concrete and retired into that depth of 
immutable abstraction which no human conception can enter, 
though men forever strain with throbbing souls to gain a 
glimpse of visible Deity in the universe. 

Minds of the deepest critical acumen and of marvellous 
insight have searched the realm of the metaphysical, and 
have attained a depth of logical departure from the visible 
to which few can follow them. Yet, far beyond their utmost 
reach lies the divine mystery which they seek to unfold. The 
world moves on, reaching, craving, praying, but not attaining. 


Arr. VILL. — Sketches of the Life and Labors of Horace 
Greeley. By the Daily Press. 


Ir is seldom that the public expressions of grief which 
follow the demise of a distinguished character are a true 
exponent of the degree and quality of the feeling which 
his loss excites. We behold our great men from a 
distance; to most of us they are merely the idols of the day, 
filling an exalted position, and attended by a parade of cir- 
cumstance, rather than fully apprehended personalities—na- 
tures with whom our own has come into contact. We can 
hardly be said to feel the loss of one, however high his posi- 
tion, between whom and us there has been no reciprocation 
of feeling. We may, indeed, in a certain sense, regret his 
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departure, merely because we have become used to his filling 
an important place in the social machinery; but this is not 
the same kind of feeling as that which we experience on the 
death of a personal friend, one who has shared with us, in 
greater or less degree, his own and our life. To our affections, 
at least, great men are impersonalities. They die, and the 
world moves on. We, the remaining actors, carry forward the 
play, and, as part of it, surround their obsequies with more or 
less of pomp and pageantry. We dismiss them, and reserve 
our real fund of feeling for occasions that are personal to our- 
selves. 

But these remarks, while true in general, must be taken 
with some qualification as applied to particular instances. 
There are men who, though rarely or never brought into 
direct contact with us, have yet the power, through the mag- 
netism of their written words, or by virtue of a peculiar indi- 
viduality, to obtain a personal hold upon us. The influence 
they exert is recognized as one of the habitual influences 
governing our lives? 


Among men of this stamp we must place the great journal- 


ist whom the nation laments. LLorace Greeley, more perhaps 


than any other man of our time, had impressed himself upon 
the heart of the people. Tle was a fireside guest; not one 
whom we receive hospitably and dismiss with a “ God-speed,” 
but one for whom a place is always kept in reserve. In innu- 
merable wayside farm-houses he became one of the home 
influences, and now in each of these a chair is vacant: the loss 
is a personal one. 

It is universally admitted—by his opponents as fully as by 
his followers—that, as a journalist, Mr. Greeley exercised a 
greater personal power than any man of our day. And as 
among those forces which are direct in their effect upon 
social movements, newspaper journalism is the predom- 
inating one of the age, this is to aseribe to Mr. Greeley, not 
necessarily the highest place as a representative man, but the 
highest as a direct social influence. 

But in our appreciation of the distinguished merits of Mr. 
Greeley, and our grief for his death, we should not be unjust 
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to others who are also dead. It were unjust to forget so soon 
that there have been other great editors of our daily journals; it 
is no depreciation of Mr. Greeley to admit that Mr. Bennett was 
not only more distinctively an editor than he, but did vastly 
more for journalism. The latter had no higher ambition than 
that of being a great editor. He wished to occupy no more 
exalted position. Accordingly he may be said to have lived 
and died an editor; and by editors and editors only, not by 
politicians, did he wish to be carried to his grave, without pomp 
or pageantry. No editor had more enemies in his time than 
Mr. Bennett; no one was more misrepresented or more abused; 
because no editor was more independent or more fearless in 
the expression of his opinions. But finally, when his work 
was done, his most inveterate foes were among the first to 
acknowledge that he had attained complete success, and oceu- 
pied the foremost place among American journalists. 

Poor Mr. Raymond died too soon to have justice done him. 
Much as he had accomplished, he may be said to have fallen just 
as he had commenced a most brilliant career. Mr. Raymond, 
also, differed from Mr. Bennett in his aspirations, so far as to 
wish political preferment. But he regarded the highest office 
he ever sought as subordinate to his position and duties as an 
editor. The best proof of this is to be found in the incredible 
amount of editorial labor he performed while senator, speaker 
and lieutenant-governor, for some of the best editorials he ever 
wrote were written at Albany and Washington, whereas at no 
time, for no office, would he have consented to lay aside the 
editorial pen. These are no new views on the part of the writer 
of these remarks as to the relative merits of Bennett, Ray- 
mond and Greeley, as editors. They are the views which we 
entertained anu expressed while each of the three great rivals 
lived and toiled. It would ill become us now, therefore, when 
the three are dead, to speak of the last as if American jour- 
nalism could claim him alone as an editor of the first class. 
These distinctions—dfsparaging to none, but fair, we trust, to 
all—being clearly understood, we proceed, as will be seen, in 
a spirit the reverse of one of fault-finding. All we ask is that 
no remark we make appreciative of Mr. Greeley’s qualities of 
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head or heart will be regarded as in any manner depreciative 
of those of his distinguished rivals, whose graves are as silent 
and sacred as his. 


The secret of Mr. Greeley’s power as a journalist lay, not 


in the orginality of his conceptions—-for though a strong, he 
was not a deep, thinker—but in the originality, that is, the 
purity, the freshness, the strength, the unsimulated quality of 
his moral nature. Ile was not one of the numerous shams 
that are paraded in public. One may say of him 
that morally he never left the granite of his native hills, 
and that, however wavering and uneertain his physical 
gait, his moral nature was firmly planted upon the underlying 
rock. Add to this, in estimating the sources of his power, his 
singular frankness. Ile wore no disguises. Most writers are 
ashamed of their best thoughts, and think it necessary to array 
their minds, as well as their bodies, in the fashion of the hour. 
Mr. Greeley opened his heart to all men. Accordingly the 
fools, the fashion-mongers, and the cynics laughed at him; 
knaves preyed upon him, but the true-hearted, particularly the 
sturdy farmers, whose thoughts, if the less facile and various, 
are the more genuine, were strongly drawn to this transparent, 
confiding nature. 

It was not, then, merely the New York Tribune as an 
organized power, which, in those earlier days, received so 
friendly a welcome in our rural homes, but the frank, out- 
spoken editor-in-chief. The Tribune—if the expression may 
be allowed--was but the great white coat, full of pockets 
that were always bulging out with good things—the latest 
news, the newest speculations, the freshest thoughts, and 
plenty of agricultural tid-bits. The coat was treated with 
respect and its pockets duly rifled ; but above all it was the 
great warm heart that it enfolded, and whose pulsations were 
felt through it, that inspired the welcome. 

We have said that the primeesource of Mr. Greeley’s great 
influence as a journalist lay in the purity, freshness and 
strength—we may add breadth—of his moral nature. From 
the earliest days of his journalism, the honesty of “ Uncle 
Horace ” was current as a proverb, even in the mouths of his 
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adversaries, and of those who laughed at him for his eecen- 
tricities and crotchets. But qualities of the heart such as 
these, while they go far of themselves in private life, avail 
but little in the world at large, if they are not reinforced 
by the power of intellect. They impel the shaft and 
drive it home, but the shaft must get its effective shape and 
its barb from the intellect ; it must be fitly forged for the 
intended aim. And it may well be said of Mr. Greeley’s 
brain, that it was a workshop in which, beneath the brawny 
blows of the master,*making the sparks fly, good, strong 
implements were wrought—crowbars and sledge-hammers, 
mighty for the overturning of ancient wrong, or ploughshares 
useful for turning up the soil for future and better growths, 
But he was the smith who forges the share, not himself the 
sower of the seed. There are men—rare as angels’ visits— 
whose brains are not workshops, but laboratories of a finer 
chemistry, secreting that divine seed of thought, which, 
scattered along the waysides of the world, springs ‘up to a 
glorious fruition in the future. The inferior but necessary 
task for which the qualities of Mr. Greeley’s head and heart 
especially fitted him, was to prepare the way, to remove use- 
less incumbrances, to burn off the stubble, to plough up the 
soil. 

What distinguished him above many other workers of 
the same class was the strength, the handiness, the special 
aptness of the implements he welded; they came hot from 
his anvil and singed when they fell. They were not without 
a certain beauty—-smooth, when smoothness was needful, rough, 
when roughness served a purpose 





a kind of beauty which 
always accompanies a thing well constructed for use. Such 
was their quality; but what gave them great superadded 
power was the conviction which soon got abroad among the 
purchasers, that from this workshop one might be sure of 
getting honest work, and many men who were constitutionally 
opposed to whatever@is new-fangled, learned to respect and 
finally to accept the proffered wares. 

It would not, however, be just to Mr. Greeley to say that 
his intellect was only capable of coarse work—though coarse- 
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ness, in any sense, is hardly the fair word to apply to the 
average product of his brain. Mr. Greeley had a side open 
to those finer intuitions, which are the special heritage of the 
highest order of minds, and which, though efficient re-agents 
in personal culture, are comparatively powerless in the work 
of practical reform. By drawing off the attention to under- 
lying causes, by making us to see how much the inherent, 
organizing forces of society are doing, and how trifling in 
comparison are our individual efforts, their tendency is to 
dispose us to fall back into an attitfide of studious contem- 
plation, and to await in patience nature’s predestined solution 
of social problems. Llappily, these intuitions are habitual to 
few, or society would be left without those direct agents 
of that organic development which the seers see. But the 
practical reformer who shall achieve the most efficient 
service in his day must have a susceptibility and a craving 
for those higher intuitions, else the man becomes wholly lost 
in his work, and one-half his strength is shorn from him. 


That Mr. Greeley possessed a susceptibility of this kind, 
Margaret Fuller bears testimony—a lady preéminently 


gifted with the vision to discern those finer qualities 
of character which others may feel, but cannot define. 
“ Sweetness and light”—these are the qualities which 
culture demands by the voice of Matthew Arnold, its prophet. 
And sweetness and light, if the features and expression of 
the face are an index of the habit of the soul, certainly 
were not lacking in Mr. Greeley——the sweetness which 
flows from breadth of sympathy and trustful faith, and the 
light of a vision that looks beyond the present. But the 
whole course of Mr. Grecley’s life, its earlier struggles, 
its imperative call for the exertion of personal will, as well 
as the overriding influences and needs of the times, brought 
out the practical bent of his nature; to this tendency, also, 
his strong desire to do good, to remove immediate, pressing 
evils from the pathway of men, lent a@ditional force. 

That a more regular, comprehensive education would have 
had much effect in modifying the temper and tendency of Mr. 
Grecley’s mind, is doubtful. Men of strong nature, of de- 
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cided bent, make the educational influences that come in their 
way subserve their own uses; like powerful streams, they are 
not easily diverted from their course, but merely take up and 
carry along with them the interposing material. It is possible 
that a more methodic¢ education would have made Mr. Gree- 
ley’s a more homogeneous character; it might have tempered 
the impetuosity and passion of the moment by an infusion of 
the underlying sweetness of his nature ; it might, in the light 
of organic law, have lessened his dependence upon social 
machinery, and therewith prevented his fluctuating so easily 
between the extremes of hope and despondency, of faith and 
distrust. But whether what he gained as a man he would 
not have lost as a journalist; whether he would have thrown 
himself so ardently into the work of reform, and dealt exist- 
ing evils equally effective blows, is doubtful. The age needed 
him such as he was, avd the age made him thus. 

In Mr. Greeley’s nature there was a strong conservative 
element—a statement which, in view of his vigorous protests 
against organized sotial wrongs, and the liberal welcome he 
gave to new projects and speculations, may seem paradoxical. 
But if Mr. Greeley was not, in the conventional sense, «a con- 
servative, he was, as is always the case with the highest class 
of reformers, conservative at heart. Never, even in the earlier 
days of his journalism, was he a destructive reformer—one 
who seeks to substitute, for the organic results of social pro- 
gress, the mechanical arrangements which an abstract sense of 
justice may dictate, though this was the aspect in which the 
exigencies of the times and the necessities of journalism 
tended to represent him, The truest conservatism is not that 
which clings to existing social forms merely because they are 
sanctioned by time, but that which recognizes a force of or- 
ganic growth in society, conserving the old as nature’s envel- 
opment of the slowly forming new. To this sense of the in- 
herent vitality of society, Mr. Greeley had an open side, 
though it had not in him that creative force which belongs to 
genius, and only served as a controlling, repressive element. 
He was not incapable of tracing old wrongs to their root in 
what is good and true. He was no friend of abrupt, violent 
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changes ; he believed in compromises and compensations. He 
did not confound the unfortunate inheritors and exponents of 
organized evils with the evils themselves, like those narrower 
minds who dispense to the former, only a little more liberally, 
the hate which is due to the latter, and who, amid the little 
cloud of dust they raise around themselves, lose sight of the 
serene heaven which has so long tolerated the evils they 
attack. 

Was Mr. Greeley a consistent man? The charge of incon- 
sistency has been often brought against him, and no estimate 
of his character and life would be complete without a refer- 
ence to it. The charge is one to which great minds are most 
exposed. The narrow-minded are very easily consistent; 
their thoughts describe an orbit—if orbit it may be called— 
which is fixed and unchangeable; and to such, and from their 
point of view, the planetary wanderings of the greater spirits 
are full of recessions and obliquities. But no general vecusa- 
tion of this kind can be properly met without a preliminary 
discrimination of what is implied in it. * There is an intellec- 
tual consistency which demands, on the one hand, a present 
coherence in the body of one’s thought, and, on the other, 
that new and strange opinions shall not be arbitrarily adopted, 
but shall be the genuine outgrowth of past thought. There is 
also a moral consisteney, which prescribes that one shall have 
a distinct aim in life, a definite motive of action, and shall 
remain true to it. And there is consistency of external 
conduct, which flows from the selection of the right means and 
methods, the right course of action, for the accomplishment of 
the proposed ends. Of an infringement of the latter kind of 
consistency, we think Mr. Greeley justly chargeable, as we 
shall show when we come to refer more particularly 
to his life; but, in the light of what we have said con- 
cerning the intrinsic elements of his character, we do not 
hesitate to bring him forward as a conspicuous illustration of 
true moral and intellectual consistency. 

Ie had but one great aim—to promote by voice and pen 


the greatest good of the greatest number, and whatever politi- 
cal or social scheme seemed calculated to this end, into the 
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advocacy of that he threw himself with all the ardor of his 
soul. But the conservative force of his nature restrained him 
from attaching all the importance to special schemes which 
their advocates claimed for them, who, of course, charged him 
with fickleness and inconsistency. From socialism he adopted 
the coiperative feature, nor did he ever cease to urge its advan- 
tages as occasion required. Ile was among the earliest advo- 
cates of a larger sphere of activity for woman, of her equal social 
rights before the law, and her claim to all the educational ad- 
vantages open to the other sex ; and in this position he stood 
fast. If other champions of woman have advanced to the 
claim of political equality, they may, from their point of view, 
blame him for backwardness, but they may nut accuse him of 
unstead fastness. 

American slavery, in the days of its power, had no 
hearticr hater than Ilorace Greeley, no more formidable 
foe; bur yet when at last it lay crushed with the rebellion 
which it caused, there was no inconsistency in his advocacy of 
a general amnesty toward its old supporters. A weakness you 
may call it, in which the heart got the better of the head, ora 
wise foresight, in which the head affirmed the best impulses 
of the heart, but an inconsistency you may not call it. The 
proposition was consistent with the whole spirit and tenor of 
Iforace Greeley’s life ; a good mathematician who had studied 
the parabola of Mr. Greeley’s mental process might have pre- 
dicted it. And here we are reminded of that characteristic 
letter, which must ever remain a conspicuous jewel in the 
lrfe of this man: 


“My Frienp :—Of course I threw away the senatorship in 1866— 
knowing well that I did so—and I did myself great pecuniary harm in 
1867 by bailing Jeff. Davis ; but suppose I hadn't done either ? 
“ Either God rules this world, or does not. I believe he does. 


“ Yours, Horace GREELEY.” 
The weakness of Mr. Greeley’s character flowed, in part, 
out of the best part of his nature; in part, they were a reac- 
tion from the circumstances of his life. Full of broad human 
sympathy, he had an inordinate craving for appreciation, and 
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was not inaccessible to flattery. Open and confiding himself, 
he was easily imposed upon by the pretending confidences of 
others. Thorough-going in his advocacy of what seemed to 
him right and good, clear and strong in his convictions, he 
was impatient of contradiction or dissent, quick to suspect the 
honesty and good faith of his opponents, and apt, therefore, to 
be betrayed into unseemly intemperances of speech, though, 
to his honor be it said, these ebullitions of the moment were 
forgotten with the occasion that called them forth. THe held 
no parley, however, with undoubted dishonesty and shame, and 
ealled things by their right names. Mr. Greeley’s success in 
life, achieved, as it was, from such unpromising beginnings, 
and that by his own unaided efforts, led him often into a mo- 
mentary over-estimate of his influence and claims, and into a 
dogmatic pride of opinion, which contrasted strangely with 
his child-like docility and gentleness of heart. It was in this 
quarter, if anywhere, that his character was not thoroughly 
compact, homogeneous, consistent. 

In this review of Ilorace Greeley as a man, we have not 
thought it necessary to interweave, however slightly, the inci- 
dents of his career. The story of his life was already 
well known to the general public, and now the leading 
journals of the day have made it familiar to the world. The 
picture of the Vermont boy, stretched upon the floor of his 
father’s cabin, reading by the light of the fire; the picture of 
the awkward ’prentice lad stooping over his “ case” in a dingy 
New York printing oftice, while the busy thoughts in that large 
brain are setting up matter for future articles ; the picture of 
the great editor dealing forth his vehement fulminations against 
the constituted powers of evil, and making his vigorous appeals 
to the moral sense of the people; the picture of the genial old 
man whose face, full of * sweetness and light,” is bent over a 
copy of the journal in which the heart, the thought, the worl 
of his life are embodied; and finally the picture of the de- 
feated candidate, led from the grave of his dead wife, himself 
doomed to a swift-following death: these are pictures which 
will long hold their place in the American heart, and become 
the theme of many a lesson to the school-boy of the future. 
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It was a great mistake, the one inconsistency in Mr. Gree- 
ley’s career, his allowing himself to be diverted from his 
function as journalist, for which he was preéminently fitted 
both by nature and the education of circumstances. Journalism 
has become a distinct and most important force in the social 
economy of the age. ‘It has: its special duties and its special 
honors, and he, who thinks to make it only a stepping-stone to 
political preferment, does not comprehend its duties, and is not 
worthy of its honors. We do not, however, for a moment ac- 
euse Mr. Greeley of thus debasing his high calling. Although 
it must be admitted that Mr. Greeley was ambitious of political 
distinction, that his personal pride craved this as the final re-. 
cognition of the great services he had rendered his party and 
the country, still we believe that his desire for office was chiefly 
instigated by his best aspirations, his wish to do good, to carry 
out beneficent reforms. To which must be added, as an addi- 
tional motive, the strong self-reliance of the man, his confi- 
dence that he could do best himself that which he saw needed 
the doing. Thus his weaknesses and his best impulses con- 
tributed to lead him astray from his chosen path, and his 
death, regarded as a result of this error, presents accordingly 
some of the highest elements of dramatic interest. Behold, a 
noble spirit, misled by his own generous impulses, yielding to 
pardonable weaknesses, departs, in the fulness of undiminished 
powers, from his fore-ordained work, and spends himself in 
a vain contest with destiny. 

Mr. Greeley’s candidacy, notwithstanding his personal 
popularity, was essentially a weak one. The people are 
to a great extent under the despotic sway of their imaginations ; 
they are image-worshippers. When they have formed a dis- 
tinct image of a man as connected with certain functions, or a 
detinite position in the social economy, they do not like to have 
that image disturbed ; we find it difficult to conceive him in 
any other capacity, and are disposed to resent or ridicule the 
proposition to doso. Lf a man has become distinguished as 
senator and has served long as such, the images of the man and 
the senator become permanently conjoined, and we find it 
easier to associate the ideaof president with some comparatively 
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unknown man, whose personality is as vet a hazy and unde- 
fined quantity. Tlence, in considerable degree, the ill-success 
of a Clay anda Webster, hence the success of a Polk, and—we 
may happily add—a Lincoln. But this tvrannous sway of the 
imagination ruled still more forcibly in the case of Mr. Gree- 
ley. For forty years he had been prominent in our thoughts 
as a great editor, a Warwick who makes and unmakes presi- 
dents, but may not himself become one. It was this, more 
than anything in the man himself, which was the secret of that 
surprise with which the country awoke to the announcement 
of his candidacy. Then, too, here was the’ pioneer of “ repub- 
licanism ” become the accepted chief of the “democracy!” A 
new violence to our preconceived images, our superticial ap- 
preciation of the fitness of things! Against the weight of 
apparent anomalies such as these, the most transcendent qual- 
ities of head and heart, the greatest personal popularity, could 
oppose but a weak resistance. The only wonder is that under 
the circumstances, with our human nature thus stolid as it is, 
Mr. Greeley did so well. But the wonder will be found 
greater if it be remembered that so long as the most ignorant 
classes have the same power in making a choice at an election 
as the most intelligent classes, so long must we expect to see 
intellectual mediocrity, or even imbecility and ignorance 
triumph over intellectual greatness, knowledge, and statesman- 
ship, since, let us do what we may for education, the ignorant 
and thoughtless must ever be in the majority. 

Accordingly, as the campaign progressed, Mr. Greeley’s 
sympathetic nature must have felt keenly, not so much 
the calumnies of an unscrupulous partizanship, but the ap- 
parent undermining, in a few brief months, of that firm 
foundation of good-will which he had laid for himself in 
the hearts of the people. On the one hand, he saw the 
enfranchised slaves, for whom no one had done more than 
he, turned against him by the arts of demagogues ; on the 
other hand, he saw the sturdy farmers of the North and 
West, so many of whom were wont to look to him 
for counsel and guidance, estranged from him, misunder- 
standing him, losing their faith in him, reducing him in con- 
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ception to the level of a demagogue who, for the gratification 
of political teadership, turns his back upon his whole life! It 
was this feeling, much more than to further his own success, 
that prompted him to that remarkable trip to the West, in the 
course of which he delivered that rapid succession of off-hand 
speeches, which, whatever their effect upon the campaign, 
certainly did much to restore to Mr. Greeley his hold upon the 
popular heart. They are the last words of Ilorace Greeley to 
the American people, and none of his admirers could wish 
for him a fitter summing up of the aims and motives of his life 
than the noble moftitions of forgiveness and reconciliation 
with which he has thus shrouded his decadence. 

Though Mr. Greeley failed as a political candidate, and 
though he greatly erred in permitting himself ever to be 
diverted from his true tield of labor, his life was nevertheless 
a noble success. A pioneer in the enfranchisement of the 
slave, the friend of every humanitarian project, the prophet of 
amnesty and reconciliation, the founder of the New York 
Tribune—that was enough. If he did not succeed at last in 
bringing his party as rapidly as he wished to his own high 
standard, what he lacked of accomplishment living, his in- 
fluence, made more impressive by his death, will go far to 
consummate. 

Only the meanest or the hardest soul could fail to be touched 
by so tragic a close of a career like his. Allowing full 
effect to physical causes, the excitements of the campaign, the 
exhaustive journeys, the night vigils by the side of a dying 
wife, the general overstraining of the nervous forces—it may 
still be truly said that Horace Greeley died of a broken heart. 
Here was a man who had, for a generation, been addressing 
himself to the heart of the people, had sought to inspire them 
with his own impulses for the right, had made them feel the 
warmth of his own nature, had built for himself, as he trusted, 
an imperishable monument in their esteem and sympathy, had 
grown accustomed to the assured recognition of his work. 
Sut, at last, in the wane of life, and at an hour when, leaving 
in the grave the remains of his dead wife, he more than ever 
needs the accustomed sympathy and support, it seems for the 
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moment to be taken away from him. What wonder if at 
such a time he should feel that the defeat of the political 
randidate was the defeat of the editor, the thinker, the man 2 
What wonder if the heart, so generous of love, so dependent 
upon the recognition of others, should think itself abandoned, 
betrayed? This source of life, this vital essence of the man 
being sapped, the physical power, naturally strong, at last gives 
way, and, “ it is done ;” a noble and eminently useful life goes 
out. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
EDUCATION, 


Cornell's Ni ru 8s of Sch vol PY, graph ry, Ss, Ne my and Re rised Edition. 
By 8.5. Cornett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
A.tnoven we devoted, some time since, a small space to an ex- 

amination of these books, in which we pointed ont some of their more 

prominent defects, yet we feel it our duty to notice them again, in view 


of the fact that, having been lately “revised,” they are now claimed to 


be, like another series of the same publishers, “absolutely perfect 


text-books, with no defects,” ‘“ The best series of school geographies 
extant,” ete, Extraordinary means are emploved to introduce them 
into all our schools, and very questionable inducements are held out to 
teachers and others in order to accomplish this purpose. It is’ un- 
necessary to say that we do not again revert to the subject from any 
other motive than the desire to deai justly and impartially with all 
classes of publications, and that we should equally fail in our vocation 
as reviewers and in our duty to the public and the rising generation were 
we to refrain from criticising works of this pretentious kind, which are 
at present flooding our schools. 

In no class of books are the sules so great or the profits 
so large as in school books. Onee introduced into a school, 
a ready market is found for hundreds or thousands of copies 
annually, which, when destroyed, are replaced by new ones, while 


other works find only individual purchasers, who need but one copy. 
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That this is immensely profitable is amply illustrated by the new firms 
rapidly springing up in ali parts of the country, and the fierce compe- 
tition existing between rival houses. But recently a division has 
been made of the several States and parts of States between the 
leading publishers, and the wolves having temporarily ceased to rend 
each other, now turn in harmony to devour the lambs! The effect of 
such a course upon the schools is obvious. A firm thus having an 
opportunity to supply a section of country without competition, throw 
in all their publications, of whatever character, at rapidly increasing 
rates, until a rich harvest is reaped before they are compelled to 
abandon the field toa new party, who repeat the extortion. 

This ‘massacre of the innocents” is going on around us unheeded 
and unchecked, either because the American people are too much occu- 
pied to attend to the wants of their children, or because they 
are the bestnatured and most easily imposed upon of any 
people on earth, They are not lacking in love for their 
children. They send them to the most expensive schools and pay 


the bills cheerfully, but what parent ever inquires into the char: 
acter of the text-books used, or examines them ee’ Hence it 


becomes the more necessary that they should be informed of the man 
ner in which they are relieved of their money for what is often worse 
than useless, and the mind of the pupil, by the rapid changes, is 
reduced to a state of comparative chaos, in which if any light and 
order remain, they are not the result of the present system of supplying 
him with text books. How to establish uniformity throughout the 
country in the use of the best text-books, is a question which must 
soon be decided by the American people, for the efficiency and further 
progress of our schools depend upon it. In order to remedy 
the defect of which we are speaking, they must be brought more under 
the control of a central State authority, which shall prescribe the books 
to,be used, and each school board should be instructed to supply them 
Without cost to all pupils, to be paid for by a general tax, included in 
that levied for other school purposes. At all events this would be an 
improvement upon the present plan, which is undoubtediy the worst 
possible. The caprice or cupidity of a school officer or teacher too often 
decides what books shall be placed in the hands of children at the most 
formative period of their lives, aud publishers do not hesitate to avail 
themselves of these means of extending a profitable business. 

If “of making of books there is no end,” there certainly is none ofthe 
devices employed for foisting them, good, bad and indifferent, into our 
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schools. One of th most common of these is the generous offer to take 
the old books ata high valuation and substitute new ones, with a free 
copy tothe teachers, who cannot fail to recommend it, while the children 
and often the parents are delighted with the idea of exchanging old books 
for new ones! Farther than this, copies of valuable works are pre- 
sented to teachers and school boards, for the purpose of securing the 
admission of werthless text-bo-ks into the schools, and, still more, 
money has been paid, where deemed necessary, to secure that result. 
Such ure some of the arts resorted t» by enterprising publishers. 
That we may not seem to speak without knowledge, we give a case 
in point which came under our personal observation. There is a 
school on the Hudson, not a hundred miles from New York, where 
the Board of Education, not better nor worse, let us hope, than the 
majority of such officers, are selected, not for any fimess for the posi- 
tion, real or supposed, but solely for their disposition to reduce taxes 
toa minimum, and that in a district having an assessed valuation of 


over eleven hundred thousand dollars, and paying little over four thou- 


sand dollars for school purposes. Before them appeared a publisher 


and presented a great “ Encyclopedia,” the value of which, however, 
as 2 work of ae may be doubted, but not as a sedative to the 
text-book question in this case. A// used in that school were hence- 
forth ordered from that house. We mention this only as an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which such works are introduced and retained 
in schools long alter their unfitness has been demcnstrated. and the 
means by which publishers are enabled to make such announcements as 
the following: 

‘** No other school books ever published in this country have received such uni- 
versal and unqualified commendation and approval as has been awarded to the 
Cornell series by the press, by state, country and town school officers.” 

We find this upon the outside page of the “Intermediate Geogra- 
phy,’ with a flaming advertisement, and half-page picture of “ D, 
Appleton & Co’s new printing oflice and bookbindery.” — Thus befo e 
the pupil is informed of the fact that “the earth is the planet which 
we inhabit,” he is supplied with not less important information in re- 
spect to the source from which the world is supplied with “ incomparable 
text-books.” In order that the reader may see more fully what the pre- 
tensions of these books are, we select a few more of their “ claims,” only 
premising that we have usually found the amount of pufling bestowed 
upon a book in inverse ratio to its merits. “ They are philosophical in 


their arrangement, accurate in their statements, chastely and lavishly 
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illustrated,” (how lavishly, if not chastely, we have already seen), 
“and just what the ¢nfel/’gent teacher wants.” Ergo, if a teacher does 
not thnk them the best in the world, so much the worse for his intel- 
ligence. It is also claimed : ° 

“First. That they will impart to the pupil a thorough and permanent know- 
ledge of geography in at least % wf the time heretofore required for the purpose.’’ 

“Second. That its system is mentally refreshing, capable of retaining the 
interest of the learner, and of putting the teacher in possession of a gauge to test, 
asaccurately as in mathematics, what the pupil knows of the science,” etc.,— 
(preface. ) 

These are mere “claims,” but we must pause. The modesty 
of the author is “refreshing” at all events. Thesystem of this “sys 
tematic series” for which so much is claimed is simply this. The pu- 
pil, young or old, has placed before him a map which he is to “ mem- 
orize,”’ that is, he is to commit to memory all the questions upon that 


map. How “ mental y refreshing” and ‘capable of retaining the in- 
terest of the iearner,” this system is, may be judged from the fact that 
on the map of South America alone, exclusive of the boundaries of the 


countries and their capitals, there are two hundred and ten questions, 


followed by three pages of “ descriptive geography” also to be “‘mem- 


orized.”’(!) In addition to this we have the review and “map ques- 
tions promiscuously arranged.” We read in the preface that much 
time is wasted by the pupi!’s searching the maps for the answers to 
questions ; in what other manner these two hundred questions are 
to be answered we are totally unableto discover. But we strike upon 
a “ Memory’s ail,” and are relieved at the thought that the memory 
is to have assistance in its “refreshing” task. There is only disap- 
pointment again. The “ Memory’s aid” is a bare collection of names 
of countries, views, ete., stripped of every association by which the 
over-burdened mind can be aided in its efforts. When we reflect that 
in this system, the pupil is expected to remember not only the exer- 
gises on one map, butall in the book and throughout the whole “ system- 
atic series,” it is easy to judge of their adaptation to the capacities of 
pupiis of the ages for which the “ Elementary” and “ Intermediate” 
geographies from which we take the examples are designed. 

We are also informed in the preface that one of the 
defects, in other works of the kind, which is entirely remedied 
in this series, is the “premature employment of unexplained 
terms.” Not long since we were in one of our scliools and 
noticed a boy poring in despair over one of the lessons in 
the “Intermediate Geography.’ We approached him and found 
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him trying to ‘memorize’ an article on the climate of a coun 
try. We ventured to inquire if he knew what climate is, and found 
him entirely ignorant of the meaning of the term. Upon examination 
of the book we find this statement upon the erghty-sixth page in a sort 
of appendix upon physical geography: “The term climate signifies 
the prevailing character of the weather at any place.” This is 
the system which is so “mentally refreshing” and excites such an 
“interest in the learner.” In the “ Primary,” the pupi! is condtfcted 
all over the world before he knows that there is a United States. 
Then, if his burdened mind escapes from the icebergs of Greenland, the 
jungles of Asia, and the deserts of Africa, until he reaches the seventy- 
Jifth page, he is allowed to learn something of his own country. 

The illustrations, we read in the preface, are designed to “ elevate and 
refine the taste of the pupil.’”? One of these * refined and chaste ” illus- 
trations in the “* Primary” (p. 62), represents the interior of a Turkish 
harem, and the “ Light of the Harem,” in all her sensual beauty, which 
it seems is necessary in order to *‘refine and elevate the taste ” of 
young pupils. Another, in the “Intermediate” (p. 17), represents 
“Mexicans dancing the Fandango,” which, we are assured, is taken 
from a “truthful and spirited design.” No one can question, in this 
case, the truth and spirit with which that lascivious dance is represented, 

The important subject of map-drawing—the advantage of 
which cannot be questioned in giving the pupil, in an agreeable man- 


ner, an accurate and permanent idea of a state or country, and thus re- 


lieving his mind from these endless and confusing details—the pupil 


has no hint of, until he has.toiled through these thousands of questions 
to the end of the second volume, where three pages are devoted 
to it. 

That it may be seen what these questions are which, in this wonderful 
system, the pupil is required to “memorize,” we notice that among the 
“important places in New York,” are Bath, Olean, and Oyster Bayg 
(p. 26). On the the same page more information is given in the fol- 
lowing grammatical language: ‘ The Oswego is formed by the junction 
of the Seneca and the Oneida river.” This may be compared with 
the idea which is given of the City of London, The pupil, after being 
informed that Paris was formerly situated on an island in the Seine, is 
told: “I would like to have you remember that London is situated 
on an island off the coast of Continental Europe,” (p. 51). It is plain 
thatan entirely incorrect idea of the size and situation of that island is thus 
conveyed to the child. We might fill pages with extracts of this kind, but 
we have no more space to devote to this work. We refer, in conclu- 
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sion, to another of its unequalled merits, by which “the teacher is put 
in possession of a gauge to test as accurately gs in mathematics 
what the pupil knows of the science.” We opine that when the pupil 
has struggled through the confused mass of so-called instruction given 
in this “Systematic Series of Geographies,” no very extensive 
“ gauge” will be required to fathom his knowledge of the subject. 


The Etymological Reader, By Errs Sarcrent and Amasa May. 
12mo, pp. 480. Philadelphia: EK. H. Butler and Co. 1872. 


So many arts are employed at the present day for the introduction 
of text-books into schools, that a really valuable one has little advan- 
tage over the worthless. School Boards often have so little time or talent 
for the examination of such that it becomes comparatively easy to 
foist upon them books that are worse than useless. Of the course of 
certain publishers who issue the like we cannot speak in terms of too 
severe condemnation. It equally becomes our duty, in view of the 
amount of spurious material in the market, for the instruction of the 
rising generation, to point out books that are » of a high order. Of 
this character, certainly, is the one now before WW ‘Tne Etymological 

Reader” may, at first view, appear unprepossessing to the pupil on 
account of its name, but, having gained an insight into the subject, he 
will find his first and most interesting lesson in the word itself. We 
take it for granted that the pupil has no previous knowledge of ety- 
mology, for we have no fear of contradiction in saying that in not one 
school in filty, throughout the country, is the slightest attention paid to 
the subject; and this in general for the reason that the teachers 
themselves have very little acquaintance with it. Unless they have 
a classical education they cannot be expected to have this knowledge, 
and even then they have not the means of carrying on the instruction 
to classes. 

Valuable works on etymology have appeared from time to time, 
such as ‘* The Scholar's Companion,” also issued by the publishers of 
the present work; but being unconnected with other exercises, they 
have not succecded in exciting that interest in hunting up words, or, as 
our authors express it, in hunting them down, which is desirable. 
Yet, that so important and so interesting a study as that of the etymol- 
ogy of words in the English language should so long have becu com- 
paratively neglected, is almost unaccountable, Pupils read, day after 


day, some of the noblest passages in our language, entirely igno- 
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rant of the wonderful meaning hidden in the words themselves, of 
which etymology isthe key, This work seems to supply the long-felt 
need. The reading exercise derives much additional interest and 
value from the fact that the etymology of the words is given 
in connection with it. And the tracing of derivations, relations, 
etc., of words, which may afford pleasure in itself to those already 
possessing some knowledge of the subject, is made interesting to the 
pupil of allages by taking the words from the reading-lesson of the d&y. 
This is clearly an advantage over the method of placing in columns 
those words derived from the same root. Thus the two exercises 
mutually explain and illustrate each other. Indeed the utility of com- 
bining reading and etymology is so evident that the wonder is that it 
had not been done before in this country. 

First we have the principles of elocution, which do not vary much 
from those given in the best other wurkson the subject. Under the head 
of pronunciation, many common errors are noted and corrected. We 
have the charity, however, to believe that “caow” and “ caounty”’ 


are not very common errors. Next we have the Etymological Intro- 


duction. It is evi lemggere that the work is condensed and pithy, the 
definitions being ¢ . we at the same time, sufficiently clear. This 
portion of the work is divided into parts which are considered sufficient 
for one lesson, to each of which is appended a list of test questions 


upon the section, to answer which requires very careful study of the 


lesson. The section upon the character of the words derived from 


different sources is interesting as weil as instructive. We quote a 


paragraph as an illustration, although some of the words are not traced 
to their original sources: 


“To the Arabic we are indebted for admiral, alchemy, algebra, almanac, elixir, 
zero, zenith, etc. From the Persian we have caravan, paradise, azure, and lilac. 
From the Turkish we have scimitar, divan, dragoman, and chouse, from Chiavus, 
the title of an officer in the Turkish embassy who cheated the London merchants 
in the time of Jamesl. From the Chinese we get gong, Nankin, Bohea, and 
Hyson. From the Malay we get bantam, sago, and gamboge. From India, calico, 
chintz, muslin, toddy and lac. From Polynesia, taboo and tattoo. From the 
West Indies, tobacco, potato, hurricane. From South America, hammock and 
jerked beef. From Italy, banditti, pantaloons, gazettes. From the Spanish, mos- 
quitoes, negroes, alligators. From the Portuguese, palaver, caste, and marmalade, 
Ammonia is Egyptian ; cider, Syrian; meander, Lydian,” ete. 


Next we have the list of prefixes and suffixes, with ther meanings. 
Then a list of Saxon, Latin and Greek roots, with their English 
derivatives, The hints to the teacher are judicious and_ practical, 


showing that the work is prepared by those familiar with the wants of 
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the school room. The “select etymologies ” at the end of each read- 
ing exercise are su chosen as to give the teachega guide as well as 
instruction to the pupil in those words richest in etymological con- 
nection. By this means also the work can be used to advantage by 
those unacquainted with the classic languages. Many of the reading- 
exercises are preceded by the pronunciation of new words and ex- 
planatory notes, historical, biographical, ete. The selections for read- 
ing are notably judicions. Aithough not entirely free from extracts 


from authors that are such only by courtesy, ex more vulgare, it is 


superior to all other American Readers we have seen in this respect. 


The selections, in general, are valuable for the information they contain, 
as wél] us for the sentiments they express. They embrace a very wide 
range of topics, each being the best of its class. As specimens we 
mention Carlyle’s Characteristics of Shakespeare, Emerson on the choice 
of books, selections on language, by Trench aud Mill; thoughts on books, 
by Hood, Channing, and Herschel. The poetical selections are not 
numerous, but excellent. In the dramatic pieces, instead of a large 
space to authors who cannot elsewhere find a public, we have three 
from Shakespeare. A characteristic feature of the work is the artifi- 
cial sentences, so constructed as to bring words of the same etymolo- 
gical family into the same connection where they may be analyzed 
and compared. in short, “The Etymological Reader” is a book 
which we should like to see in the’hands of every pupil in the land. 


An Introduction to the Study of English Grammar. By SAMUEL S. 
Green, A.M., Professor in Brown University, and author of 
“Analysis” and “ English Grammar.” Philadelphia: Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 1872. 


“ Res ante Verba” is the cheering greeting with which the vener- 
able author offers to introduce ‘expectant youth to the mysteries of the 
English grammar. Thus impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, they will doubtless be eager to penetrate its labyrinths. This 
“Introduction” proposes to teach the correct use of language, not 
its principles. “ Language is to the youth an instrument for immediate 
and practical use, not an object to be dissected and examined for 
other purposes,” —(preface.) 

Here, then, at last, is the desideratum in grammars. The gram- 


mar-makers, like the world in general, having perseveringly exhausted 
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every wrong method, are at last driven by the sheer lack of invention 
into the right one. @ There is to be no more stretching of the mother 
tongue upon the procrustean bed of the Latin, and other highly in- 
flected languages; no more tedious hours spent in parrot-like ‘“ par- 
sing ” of the “parts of speech,” instead of using them; no more anal- 
yzing and dissecting of Young and Milton, but children are to be taught 
to construct sentences instead of dissecting them. Keeping in mind 
the inscription over the door, let us enter the portico of that edifice of 
the extremely composite order—the English language. But how bar- 
ren the prospect compared with the promising exterior! The portico 
is even more composite than the edifice, but as to the order—it has 
none, 

Beginning the examination of the “correct use of language,” we 
read in the first sentence of the preface: “The aim of this Introduc- 
tion to the study of English Grammar is to aid the learner by a syste- 
matic course of exercises in his actual use of the language,” the italics 
being the author’s. If the correct use of language be to convey ideas 
Without ambiguity, we very much doubt the correctness of that sen- 
tence. But passing to “Suggestions to Teachers,” (p. 6) we read: “ In 
the process of pruning and correcting let all participate, remembering 
that what may be regarded as odious criticism forms but a part of 
th» work.”’ Is ‘odious criticism,” then, one of the methods by which the 


pupil is to be taught the “correct use of language?” The teacher, 


thus prepared for correcting children in the actual use of language, 
must experience something like the sensation produced by a shower- 
bath, as he plunges into the following statement (p. 7): “These things 
which we can see, feel, hear, smell or taste are ohjects.” “This 
watch is an object; you can hearit. This rose is an object; you can 
smell it.” 

In the course of the “Introduction” we notice this quotation : 
“ One of the rarest powers possessed by man is the power to state a 
fact.’? We fear our author is not one of those possessing this rare 
power. That the watch is an object because you can hear it—that is 
the meaning, if there is any—the rose an object, because you can 
smell it, is nota fact. That quatity of the rose which is perceived by 
the sense of smell is an olject of perception, so is the sound of the 
watch. Any schoolboy knows we do not smell the rose or hear the 
watch. At the best, it is but a half truth. Objects presented to the 
mind by the imagination are as much objects as those presented by 
sensation. Again we read (p. 9): “* When we think of objects, they 
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seem to be present in the mind.” “ Here the appeal is to be made 
directly to the child’s experience.” A touching appeal it must be to 
convince any boy that he sees his father’s house, grounds, trees, ete. 
(the illustrations are the author’s), present in his mind, instead of 
in their relative positions as they actually exist! 

The learner is informed (p. 10): ‘That to express our ideas we 
use words,” ete. “ Expressed, that is, pressed out of the hidden 
recesses of the mind.” How much pressure was employed to “ press 
out” the following, others may judge (p. 11): “Objects impart 
ideas.” How much trouble Locke might have spared himself about 
the “ origin of ideas,” could he have seen this “ Introduction to Eng- 
lish Grammar!” Again (p. 12) we read: “To express a thought 
we say something of some o/ject.” Another less than half truth, 
for more of our expressions have reference to ideas than to external 
objects. 

With these lucid instructions to the pupil, and a plentiful supply 
of blanks for the teacher, the author concludes in sixteen pages the 
exercises in the “actual use” of languaze. Here he fails into the 
beaten path of the grammar-makers, bezinning by ringing the changes 
upon “ The child is crying,” to ‘Oh, how that child cries!” Stopping 
to inquire (p. 18): “Do any of you say ca-ow, sich, them’s’em ?” 
and finally, having conducted the pupil thus far, he asks him to “ 7ry 
to improve these expressions, ‘ Wher "bouts is our gog’raphy lesson ?” 
‘Can I borry your slate?’” (p. 23). Not an unreasonable request, 
surely. Having accomplished this task, the pupil is prepared to 
correct these expressions (p. 52): ‘“Tain’t no good; plase may I get 
me siate off of Quinn; she jawed her mother,” ete. With the 
“intermediate course” (p. 54) begins in the stereotyped manner, 
“Grammar is the science,” ete. The youth who has followed thus 
far the bright star promising to guide him to the “correct use of 
language,” suddeuly sees its light expire, and finds himself led by an 
ignis futuus into the sloughs of grammar. Here he is left flounder- 
ing amid conjugations and inflections, beset by unintelligible words 
and definitions, while assailing rules spring up on every hand like 
dragons’ teeth. For instance, he is challenged (p. 96) to “ predicate 
the assumed and assume the ’ predicated.” and is confronted by the 
rule, ‘‘Subordinate connectives are used to unite dissimilar elements.” 
Indeed, were it not for the numerous “cautions” in this portion of the 
work by which the adventurous youth is admonished of the dangers 
of his pathway, he might despair altogether. 
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Persevering until he reaches page 130, he is informed that “the 


way is prepared fer a snecessful course in syntax.” Entering upon 


this broad expanse, he sees “ boy learned,” which, after the model of 
a famous dwelling said to have been erected by one Jack, soon 
expands into the little boy who never neglected his duty——learned his 
lesson carefully during the time assigned for study. Escaping from 
the mazes of Syntax, Prosody aWaits him, as a portion of the “ Intro- 
duction to English Grammar,” to mould his remaining thoughts into 
verse. Some more commandments are added to the decalogue, such 
as (p. 196): “* All the terms of a codrdinate s ries, except he final 
one, should be separated by the comma.” Plenty of “ false syntax” 
is interspersed, and the youth who entered with so bright hopes of 
acquiring the “ correct use” of the language, emerges, perhaps, with 
as much knowledge of it as when he entered, and is prepared to ad- 
vance from the “ Introduction” to * English Grammar ”—by the same 
author 

In short the work, while professing to follow the philosophical 
method of teaching the use of language by using it, soon lapses into 
ordinary grammar, the performance falling deplorably short of the 
promise. Although written for beginners, it employs terms found in 
no civilized tongue, while, on the other hand, where the greatest 
clearness and simplicity of expression are necessary, it employs ob- 
scure and unintelligible terms. 

We almost despair of seeing the book whieh will teach the correct 
use of our language, and deliver it from the grave of the dead 
languages, into which the grammarians have so long endeavored to 
force it. At all events, we may conclude with our author that “ We 


are as vet only in the rudiments of the great science of education.” 


First Book in German, By FE. C. F. Kraus. Teacher at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, and at the Girls’ High School, 
Boston. I2mo. Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 1872. 


2. Hements of German Grammar. By the same. 


The best method of teaching the modern languages has lung been an 
earnest question among competent instructors, and the most rapid 
methed of acquiiing a knowledge of them, an equally earnest ques- 
tion 6f pupils. To meet these two demands, two different classes of 
text-books have been issued. The first, which may be characterized as 
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the theatrical assuming the grammatical form, aims to teach the lan- 
guage asa science. ‘The second. as practical, casting aside the more 
grammatical portions, aims to give the pupil phrases and idioms by 
which he may be able, in the shortest possible time, to converse in the 
language. Both have their faults as well as their advantages. The 
former, by burdening the mind with a system of paradigms and rules 
with their numerous progeny of exceptions, fails to give sufficient ex- 
ercise in their application. ‘The latter gives the pupil an inadequate 
idea of the strength and copiousness of the language, its etymology and 
relatious to other tongues. 

To strike the happy mean between these two, to teach the language 


scientifically and at the same time give a clear exposition of its idioms so 


as to enable the pupil to acquire them itgphe least time, is certainly not 


an ecasy task. Yet, in this particular, Mr. Kraus’s works seem to meet 
very nearly the great want, and answer the main requirements of the 
tivo classes, namely : completeness and simplicity. As the work is 
designed for beginners, we do not expect the fulness of detail in the 
department of syntax which we should in more advanced works, vet 
we think the anthor has succeeded in his attempt to give “ the greatest 
possible amount of useful information in the least possible compass.” 
The distinguishing feature of the ** First Book,” is the exemplification of 
the author's first maxim that “ practice” must precede * theory.” 
This is also one of its most commendable features. Thus a great bur- 
den is lifted from the mind of both pupil and teacher. What was be- 
fore a meaningless task and irksome duty, becomes at once a source of 
pleasure and instruction, 

Instead of aw set of seutences made to order to illustrate a given 
rule, such as “ Why does the cook buy the tea, the coffee, the 
oil, the pepper, the salt, and the vinegar?” which we find in 
most “methods with German,” we have an interesting story which 
ruus through the book. The first sentence the pupil reads is 
one which excites his interest and makes him desirous to continue. 
From this, in the most natural, and hence easy manner, the author 
educes and explains the necessary principles, beginning with the more 
simple and proceeding to those more complex. Thus the pupil learns 
the correct German idiom without being able to form an incorrect one 
as he does in translating set sentences from English. The true aim is, 
not to be able to translate correctly, but to think in the language. Also 
by frequent reading and repetition of the German text, the ear becomes 
accustomed to correct forms and associations of words fin the easiest 
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and most efficient manner. Thus many of the difficulties of gender 
and inflection are bridged over. All new words and meanings are 
given and explained, which, after being repeated twice, the pupil is re- 
quired to remember He is also required to make a list of all new 
words, verbs, etc., with their inflection parts and other modifications. 
Thus he makes his grammar as he proceeds. The whole plan of the 
“ First Book ” is notably synthetical and progressive, and it seems to 
us founded upon a correct comprehension of the province of grammar 
in teaching a modern language. To set a pupil to learn the grammar 
before he has any knowledge of the language, is an inversion of the 
natural order of things. This work does not claim to teach German 
grammar, but German itsell, and must succeed, 

As a companion to the “ Birst Book” for reference, we have the 
“Elements of Grammar,” which as a comprehensive aud philosophi- 
cally arranged text-book we have never seen surpassed. The pupil, 
instead of being confused by the * old, new, and mixed” declensions, 
with different forms for the genders in each, here finds them so col- 
lected and classified, as very much to simplify the subject of gender, 
the great obstacle to an Englishman’s acquiring familiarity with Ger- 
man. Adopting Grimm's nomenclature of the strong and weak declen- 
sions, we have two forms in the singular, one’ for each, and four in the 
plural ; three for the strong and one for the weak. Remembering that 
the feminine singular is indeclinable, and that there is but one form for 
all genders in the weak declension, and only three for the plural in the 
strong, the matter of gender is made easily comprehensible by the 
youngest pupil. The same classification is adopted in the conjugation 
of the verbs, those being called “ strong” which have a greater power 
of expressing different relations by a variety of forms. In short, the 
“Elements” is as much an improvement upon German grammars as 
the “© First Book” is upon methods of teaching the language. 
In the hands of competent progressive teachers we predict for them a 
wide field of usefulness in opening to speakers of English the rich treas- 
ures of German literature. 


Violets. To Our Parents and Friends. Frem the Young Ladies of 
Mile. Tarpivew’s J/nstitution. Small brochure, pp. 30. 1872 


is. 


No fact is more universally accepted in every enlightefed country 
than that French iadies are the best teachers of their own sex. Nor is 
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this faith a new one; it is three centuries old. Moreover, it rarely 
excites any jealousy or prejudice among the cultivated ladies of any 
other country, because this class are aware how much the women of 
all the great nations owe those of France as having been the first 
to prove to the modern world, both by precept and example, that 
woman, when properly educated, is fully the equal of man in all those 
intellectual traits and qualities that tend to elevate human nature and 
enhance the charms of life. 

The female authors of France have not merely exercised a power- 
ful refining influence on their own people; their power has been 
felt to a greater or less extent in every civilized country, Tt is not 
alone Mme. De Staél and Mme. De Sevigné, whose writings are 
studied in England, Germany, Italy, @pain and the United States, 
under the direction of the highest class of educators. These illustrious 
cultivators of the public taste of the world are but types of different 
classes of their countrywomen. But great injustice is done to the 
French authoresses of the present day by those who, having but a 
limited acquaintance with the facts, judge all by a few novelists of the 
“sensational ” class. As one error leads to another, so there are a 
large number of well-meaning but thoughtless people, who judge by 
the caricatures in the novels of such authors the whole of the women 
of Franee—among whom have been found at least as many exemplary 
wives and mothers—noble specimens of the sex of whom Mme. La 
Valette is but the representative—as among the women of any other 
country in the world, ancient or modern. 

We are concerned now, however, only with those ladies who, as 
we have said, are to be found engaged in teaching in every country in 
Christendom—nay, in every city and town where any attention is 
bestowed on culture and taste. Even Bismarck would throw no 
obstacle in the way of these good ladies, let their theological or 
political views be what they may. Nay, it may be mentioned to his 
credit that during the war he took particular pains to protect from insult 
and injury the large number of French ladies having charge of schools or 
seminaries in all the principal cities of Germany, but especially in 
Berlin. True, no protection against the intelligent classes of Germany 
was necessary ; those good ladies were as safe among them as their 
sisters are among ourselves; but even in Prussia, with all its educa 
tional advantages, there is the unreasoning multitude, whose sense 
of right cannot be relied upon, especially in time of war. 


But why are French ladies everywhere recognized thus, as superior 
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to the ladies of other nationalities whose edueation is equally good ? 
Various ¢xplanations are given, but the one most generally accepted 
among educators is the greater vivacitv of the French woman, and the 
more earnest enthusiasm with which they devote themselves to the in- 
struction of the young. Duclos, in deseribing the French character, 
makes the following remarkabe observation :—*“ Le erand defaut du 
Francais est @avoir tonjours la caractére jeune.”* The same en. 
during marks of youthfulness, both intellectual and physical, are noted 
by Golus nith in his “ Traveler,” but certainly not as a defect. As- 
suming, however, that this liveliness of spirit even “ Leneath the 
burden of three score” is x defect in men envaved in some of the 
graver pursuits of life, it by no meas fu.lows that it is a defect in 
ladies devoted to the educatidl® of the youth ef their own sex. In 
our opinion it is the reverse, and may be regarded as tie secret of the 
wouderful success of French ladies as teachers 

Phat they do succeed, at all events, and, we are glad to add, sue- 
ceed in this country, as well as in any other, is beyond question. Our 
readers can easily recall sufficient illustrations of the fact; they are 
aware, for instance, that among the several excellent schools we have 
in New York there is not one that stands higher, or occupies a more 
enviable position than one founded and still conducted by a French 
lady ; nor is there one, the thoroughness of whose system is more 
fully appreciated by those of our citizens best qualified to form an ade- 
quate estimate of its worth. 

And if we turn to other cities we shall find the dauchters of France 
equally distinguished for thetr success as educators. lake Philadel- 
phia, for example ; there is the Chegary Institute whose principal 
is Mme. D’Hervilly, and whose well-earned fume as a high-school for 
young ladies is as broad as this continent. The tine type of a French 
lady, who is at the head of the Chegary Institute, has grown gray be- 
fore her time in the noble but onerous work of teaching; although 
she has lost none of the vigor, the vivacity, or even the enthusiasm of 
early womanhood. Indeed, never was Mme. D’Hervilly more power- 
ful as ateacher than she is at this moment, and we may be permitted 
to add that never was she more brilliant or more fascinating as a con- 
versationalist, whether she uses her own admirably polite language, 
or our more matter-of-fact and less polished Anglo-Saxon. 

The lady from whose School comes the brochure whose title stands 


* Considerations sur les Moeurs, chap. IL 
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at the head of these remarks, is probably a stranger to most of our 
readers ; bug we have the strongest assurances that she is entitled to 
be ranked as an educator @f young ladies with those—the most accom- 
plished of her countrywomen ‘n this country—to whom we have just 
alluded. We trust we violate no confidence by remarking that the 
first intimation we received as to the high character of Mile Tardivel’s 


School was from a well-known college President; one worthily ranked 


among the best of American educators. Knowing from long experi- 
ence that this gentleman would recommend no sciool which was not 
faithful and thorough, we readily believed that that f Mile. Tardivel 
deserves to be encouraged. Nor had we any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing that the estimate of the good college President was by no means 
peculiar—that, in a word, there can be,no question among those com- 
petent to judge in regard either to the high qualifications of the lady, 
or to her success in giving a thorough training to the young ladies 
under her charge. Now, whatever the selfish, who judge the motives 
of others by their own, may think to the contrary, we have no other 
object in recommending Mile. Tardivel’s School to those who are capa- 
ble of appreciating the value of such, than to do good, and the only 
reward we shall claim, or wish, is the consciousness of having suc- 
ceeded in attaining that object. . 

We may anticipate a question by remarking that we would 
take at least equal pains with American ladies struggling in a 
similar manner in France, or any other European country. We 
have sought to do justice to the acknowledged merits of the 
daughters of France in the above remarks, because, in spite of their 
vivacity and enthusiasm, we can never contemplate one «f these good 
ladies engaged in teaching in a foreign land, without being reminded 
of that beautiful and touching simile: 

‘Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast.’’ 

The tiny pamphlet, appropriately called ‘ Violets,” is abund- 
antly modest. Its contents are presented only as “first attempts at 
versification ;” and, regarded in this light, they are certainly credit- 
able both to teachers and students. There is at least one good pre- 
cept of Boileau which the young ladies bave strictly observed : 

‘*N’offrez point un sujet d’incidents trop chargé.’** 
But, in our mind, the chief value of “ Violets” consists in the 


* D Art Poetique, Chant. ILL. 
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agreeable and satisfactory evidence its versified contents afford of the 
fact that although French is the language of Mlle. Tardigel’s School, 
the English is thoroughly studied there unfler competent instructors, 
who fully understand its resources. 


An Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. By WILLIAM KF 
Brapgury, A.M. 1l2mo, pp.171. Boston: Thompson, Bigelow 
& Brown. 


THERE is a large and rapidly increasing class of text-books, known 
as “Short Courses,” “Elementary,” ete., which, although designed 
for beginners and for those not able to pursue the subject farther, are 
frequently written by those having the most thorough acquaintance 
with their theme, and are supplying a great want. In this class we 
place the work before us, Its object, as the author states in the pre- 
face, is to conduct the pupil by the “shortest path to the desired 
end.” Assuming this to be an acquaintance with the practical methods 
dependent upon geometry and plane trigonometry, he gives only such 
theorems and demonstrations as are necessary to attain it. Most of 
those omitted are given in the appended exercises, of which the pupil is 
to “develop the proof if he has sufficient time and ability.” These ex- 
ercises will be found useful as illustrating the principles and serving to 
fasten them in the memory. Many excellent * problems in construction” 
are added, which will be valuable, if the pupil, in his desire to find 
the “shortest path,” ete., does not omit them entirely. We can, 
however, but deprecate the prevailing spirit which would turn all 
sciences to a solely ** practical” purpose. It seems that even the 
pure mathematics must gu at last, when we see veometry forced to 
grind in the mill of trigonometry, which in its turn is the caterer for 
surveying, ete. 

Yet we would not say that such is the scope of this work, As 
serving to give an acquaintance with mathematical methods, and at 
the same tme as an introduction to the more complete work, it is 
eminently adapted for its purpose. The definitions are clear and 
concise, the demonstrations as brief as possible, in conformity with the 
general plan of the work; the examples numerous and practical. 
Enough of plane trigonometry is given, both in the geometrical 
and analytical methods, to enable the pupil to solve the simpler problems; 
to which a 


appended the logarithmic tables. Indeed, considered 
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as an elementary work, it is remarkably comprehensive, and although 
there is a difference of opinion among educators as to the “desired 
end,” in this class of text-books, we doubt not that it will be favorably 
received in our schools. 
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The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of the 
Furty Years’ Wanderings, etc., with Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs taken on the Spot, ete., ete. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A. S8vo, pp. 470. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1872. 


Tus work is divided into two general divisions; the first giving 
an account of the journey from Suez to Sinai, and the explorations in 
its vicinity; the other being a narrative of the journeyings in the wil- 
derness of the forty years’ wanderings. As a book of travel and 
adventure it is full of interest to the general reader. It also possesses 
much value to the biblical student, and to all interested in Scripture 
history. As the journey was undertaken in connection with a 
scientific expedition, it partakes somewhat of that character. Yet per- 
sonal experience with the inhabitants of the desert, and acute observa- 
tions upon their characters and customs, are so interspersed as to render 
the whole entertaining. Its interest as a flarrative of travel, however, 
is subordinate to its value as a work of research in a comparatively 
new and undeveloped field. The identification of the more important 
lucalities in the march of the Israelites from Egypt to Palestine is im- 
portant in its bearings upon that event, as well as upon all history. In 
this feature of the work consists its recommendation to the biblical 
student, although he may hesitate to adopt all the author’s conclu- 
sions. These are generally given in a candid manner, and evidently 
based upon careful observation. Mainly the author adopts the philo- 


sophical method of giving the results of his observations, and leaving 


conclusions to be drawn by the reader. 

It isa nute-worthy fact, that so interesting a locality should so long 
have remained unvisited for the purposes of accurate investigation, to 
the world in general comparatively a terra ‘ncognita, Although the 
peninsula was frequently visited by travellers on account of its reli- 
gious associations, they were generally of a character to add to, rather 
than decrease, the superstitions of the place. The monks, also, who 
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had erected their retreats upon the top of Sinai itself, did not fail to 
impart a traditional interest to every locality. Thus the pilgrim was 
enabled to find within short distance of the monastery all points more 
or less holy. Aguin, the Arabs had invested nearly every mountain 
and rock with some legend of Meusa, the great prophet. The traveller 
is shown a rock which split to allow the prophet to pass through; the 
mound of the calf, which requires much faith to detect a likeness 
to a calf, or anything else; the spot in which the tables of the law 
were buried; and the rock struck by Moses, which a legend supposes 
to have followed the children of Israel through al] their wanderings, 


and to have furnished them with a constant supply of water—a true 


water-barrel in fact, always on tap. 
To sift this mass of traditionary evidence, and establish its value 


B) 
| 


as a means of identification, fell, in the division of labor, to the 
author. This task he has performed with care and skill, and has 
derived therefrom much that is valuable. The accompanying in- 
cidents are related in a style of easy familiarity which makes the 
reader a companion of the author in his changeful experiences in the 
mountains and desert. His account of his first reception by the 


natives is characteristic both of his style and of the race among 


whom he had fallen: 


“A noisy crowd, dressed in every variety of costume which we are accustomed 
to associate with dramatic pictures of Blue Beard (1d. plain, 2d. colored), awaited 
the arrival of the train, and a dozgn sturdy Moslems at once began a contest for the 
possession of my baggage. As I did not interfere, they followed me to the hotel ina 
sort of funeral procession, with four bearers to each of my two modest portmanteaus, 
my umbrella, as chief mourner, bringing up the rear. For all this pomp I disbursed 
a sebian — not quite three pence.” 


An interesting specimen of this type of Arab character is Alel 
Salem, his faithful and devout attendant, of whom he relates ‘the fol- 


lowing anecdote : 


** Upon the recall of one of the party, that worthy’s grief was both profound and 
characteristic. He watched the retreating form for some minutes with an expres- 
sion of incredulLus amazement, and when he had sufficiently realized the painful 
fact, applied his dirty sleeve to his eyes, and, sobbing outright, retired to hide his 
sorrow behind a neighboring stone. After a few minutes, he returned with red eyes 
and unwiped cheeks, and thus delivered himself, ‘God bless him! Four times has 


he been in this country, avd never enrsed me once.’ 


In the course of the explorations about Sinai, they found many 
remains of stone circle and beehive dwellings, and tombs of a long- 
departed race. ‘The desert, aiso, is rich in these remains and those of 


} 


ancient cities that once flourished where now all is desolation. The 
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author does not attempt to give the history of these ruins, but merely 
records his impressions, leaving that to the antiquary and archwolo- 
gist. In the Sinai district, also, he notes the existence of numerous 
mines of copper and turquoise, which were formerly worked on a large 
scale by the ancient Egyptians. In the neighborhood of these, many 
Egyptian inscriptions are found, showing the manner of working the 
mines, and under what monarchs the operations were concucted. These 
the author regards as of much greater antiquity and value tian the 
“Semetic inscriptions.” The remains of slag-heaps and smelting-fur- 
naces lead to the conclusion that portions of the country, at least, 
must have been densely wooded, and that the forests were cut down 
for fuel, The destruction of the forests haus resulted, of course, in an 
almost entire suspension of the rainfall which, added to the physical 
configuration of the country, explains its terribly barren state. We 
may ask, in passing, ow many centuries will elapse before the lavish 
and ignorant destruction of the timber in many parts of our own country 
will result in reducing regions, which now “ bloom like the rose,” to the 
aridity of Sinai? In his second visit to the country, the author's ex- 
periences were of a more unpleasant and serious nature, resulting 
from the character of the Bedouin Arabs with whom he came in con- 
tact. He expresses himself on the ‘ Bedouin question” in the fol- 
lowing not very flattering terms : 

“The sympathy already wasted upon the red men of North America warns me 
that I am treading upon delicate grounds, but I must, nevertheless, state my belief 
that the noble savage is a simple and unmitigated nuisance. ‘To the Bedouin, 
this applies more forcibly still, for, wherever he goes, he brings ruin, violence, and 
neglect. ‘To call hima ‘son of the desert’ is a misnomer; half -the desert owes its 
existence to him, and many a fertile plain, from which he has driven the useful 
and industrious inhabitants, becomes, in his hands, a parched and barren wilder- 


” 


ness. 


This portion of the aarrative is sufficiently seasoned with danger 
| ; 


and difficulty to render it palatable to those readers who prefer highly 
flavored condinents, Many of the more important points in the 
route of the Israelites from Sinai to Palestine are quite conclu- 
siveiy identified, and made the key to the whole route. The value 
of these researches, as furnishing corroborative proof of the Serip- 
ture history, will be variously estimated, according as the evidence 
seems satisfactory, and the facts pertinent to the question. Yet 
this is one of the incidental features of the work, its main object 
being to give such information as will enable all to judge for them- 


selves. At the same time, it throws much light upon a hitherto 
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neglected field, and is a valuable contribution to the physical 
geology of that portion of the globe. The purely scientific results 
of the expedition have doubtless been communicated to the par. 
ties under whose auspices it was undertaken. But the author’s 
account, while embodying sufficient of these results, also embraces 
so much that is new and interesting, expressed in a happy manner, 
as will render it popular with all intelligent classes, 





Goethe: His Life and Works. An Essay. By Grorer H. Cat 
orn 


vert. 16mo, pp. 275. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 1872. 


Ir is not within the compass of the author's purpose to discuss fully 
in this volume the life and writings of so great and many-sided a man 
as Goethe, but to describe him from a few of the many points of view 
in which such a man may be seen. These are indicated by the sub- 
jects of the several chapters, such as Weimar and Italy, Goethe 
and Schiller, The Loves of Goethe, Faust, ete. In his opening 
chapter, Mr Calvert remarks that to a large class of readers Goethe 
is an immense nebulous figure, known as the author of Faust 
and a few other pocms. He has endeavored to clear away these 
clouds and throw light upon this ill defined colossus; but it re- 
mains none the less great and imposing still. Its form and features 
are seen inall their grandeur and beauty, yet tinged, in this light, with 
a golden hue net wholly its own. Our author stands in awe before 
this great figure, and can only express himself in terms of indiserimi- 
nate admiration. Thus //ermann and Dorothea is “ heavenly ” (p. 25), 
“'The fire of his genius is fed with sap-ful fuel,” ete. (p. 37). 

[le also lacks the intrepidity to call by their proper names what he 
is assured are faults and errors, but covers them with the bread veil of 
charity, “judge not.” It might be well if the same spirit of charita- 
bleness were extended to others of less distinction than Goethe. In 
the first chapter, * Weimar and Ita y,” our author shows the states- 
wan ani man of business behind the poet, and the ardent youth imbi- 
bing wisdom and inspiration from the thousand sources found in Rome 
and Italy. That on “Schiller and Goethe” gives an interesting rem- 
iniscence of the manner in which the two great poets were finally 


drawn together by their discussion of Goethe's pet theory on the 


a 


metamorpl oses of phar ts ” {p. 78). 


\ 
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Goethe was nota greater poet than he was a lover. The history 
of his loves—ranging from the first pure gushings of his youthful 
heart toward Gretchen, to his more intellectual, if not more question* 
able, attachment for Frau Von Stein, while his conduct toward 
Christiane cannot certainly be considered a model for less gifted 
mortals—forms one of the most instructive pages in human an- 
nals. To the completeness of Goethe’s daily being, a “maiden” 
was essential. In one of the earlier letters of Werther he ex- 
claims: “To the heart, what is the world without love? What a 
magic lantern is without its light!’ (p. 153.) The author gives utterance 
to an oft-expressed thought when he says: ‘“ What would ,not 
one give for only half a dozen love-letters of Shakespeare?” “* From 
Goethe we have more than a thousand to Frau Von Stein alone, 
covering a space of fifty years ” (p. 163). 

The chapter on Faust contains some fine selections from that in- 
comparable poem. From his abundance of materials, the author has, 
with a keen appreciation of the Protean nature of his subject, selected 
such as will throw much light upon the character of this wonderful 
man. 





The Character and Career of Francis Aphury, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Illustrated by numerous Selections from his 
Journal, arranged in chronological order. 12mo, pp. 615. 
By Rev, Epwin L. James. Compiler of *“ Wesley His Own His- 
torian.” New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 

FoLLow1neG the same general plan as in “* Wesley His Own His- 
torian,” the author has made the subject write nearly all of his 
own history, himself collecting and arranging the materials, which are 
presented without comment. For this, abundant opportunity is given 
in the journal of Mr. Asbury, which, begun upon his embarking for 
America, is continued through all his remarkable vicissitudes in a very 
careful manner. The entries are so arranged by the compiler as to 
present a continuous narrative of all the important events from that 
time until his death, embracing nearly all the early history of Ameri- 
can Methodism. As his life was one of constant travel, the State is 


also given in which the entry is made. In opening this journal, one 


is struck by the quaint and simple manner of his expression, which 
forcibly recalls the style of Bunyan. The familiarity with which he 
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speaks of the Deity and of his presence whenever and wherever 
desired, will appear to some amusing. Thus we find him in one of 
his first entries : 

“The people God owns in England are the Methodists. The Lord has greatly 
blessed these doctrines and this discipline in three kingdoms ; they must, there- 
fore be pleasing to him” (p. 25). 

The “therefore” indicates a logic which, if carried out, would 
bring God’s blessing upon Mohamedanism, Mormonism, and all other 
successful isms; but it seems that ths was not confined to Eng- 
land) Upon his arrival in this country, we find him preaching 
in Westchester, where he makes this entry: “On the Lord’s Day 
morning, a considerable company being gathered together, I stood up 
in the Lord’s power; yea, I felt the Holy One was nigh.” December 
7, 1780, he writes the following in regard to the effect of prayer, which 
might be commended to the attention of those professing to adopt 
Tyndall’s test: “ About three days since, I was moved to pray for 
good weather, when I saw what a condition we should be in. There 
is a change in the weather, blessed be God.” ‘Three days later, he 
adds, “‘ The devil throws his firebrands, but grace is sufficient.’ He 
seems to have given a cold reception to his Satannic majesty, judging 
by this entry (p. 91). “ When the tempter finds that his violent as- 
saults only draw us nearer to God, perkaps he will not be so maliciously 
officious,” 

There is quaint wit in %me of his observations. Thus, after 
a@ three hours’ discussion with the Baptists, he says, “No doubt 
but Satan is very active in promoting religious controversies ” (p. 79). 
He thus speaks of a “Quaker meeting” in terms not very gallant, 
but we remember that Mr. Asbury never married: “1 visited the 
Quaker meeting, but wondered to see so many sensible men sit to 
hear two or three old women talk” (p. 70). We notice the same 
spirit in his note on “ Brother Hurtley’s” marriage. He says, “I 
find the care of a wife begins to humble my young friend. IL have 
thought he always carried too great sail, but he will have ballast now.” 

With all his idiosyncrasies, his life was one of wonderful labor. He 
was often in want of the necessaries of life, while his zeal may be 
seen in such notes as the following, with which his journal abounds : 

‘**T have now been sick near ten months, and many days closely confined; yet I 
have preached about three hundred times, and sode near two thousand miles in 
that time, though very frequently in a high fever. Here is no ease, worldly profit 
or honor.” 


Besides interesting personal reminiscences, the book abounds 
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in instructive reference to the more noted men and events of that 
stirring time. Upon the work of such a man it is difficult to place a 
proper estimate. The biozrapher thus sums up his labors ; 

‘*In his unparalleled itinerant career, he preached about sixteen thousand five 
hundred sermons, and travelled about two hundred and seventy thousand miles, 


presiding in no less than two hundred and twenty-four annual conferences, and or- 
daining more than four thousand preachers.” 


The School and the Army in Germany and France; with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Maj.-Gen. W. B. Hazen, 
U.S.A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 1l2mo, pp. 400. New York. 


Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


ANYTHING relating to the Franco-Prussian war, especially what- 
ever teuds to elucidate the cause of its startling termination, will be 
favorably received at the present time, while its memory is fresh in 
the minds of all. Although it was well known that the ancient ani- 
mosity between the two nations was liable to break forth in war at 
any time, aud that since the triumphal entry of Napoleon I. into 
Berlin Prussia had been awaiting the opportunity to avenge her 
injuries, yet the world in general was not prepared for the complete 
triump!, and corresponding disaster which followed. 

In the volume before us we have th® causes of that result made 
known as they appeared to a man of military education and experience, 
with observations on the field of strife, both before and during the war. 

‘he author says, in his introduction, that after a visit to the French camp 
at Chalons in 1867, what he then saw of the tone and character of the 
French army and people made the events which followed three years 
later a foregone conclusion. It is evident, however, at the first glance, 
that Gen. Hazen is strongly biased in favor of the Germans. This 
he acknowledges in the opening chapter, and again at the close of the 
volume, where he says he has found so much to admire in the simple, 
earnest life of the German people, and has endeavored to be just in 
his criticisms upon French characters and methods. He has generally 
succeeded in his treatment of the military systems of the two countries, 
and of the schools upon which they are respectively based. But in 
speaking of the two peoples we find oniy praise of the Germans, and 
that in unqualified terms of admiration, while of the French, especially 
of the lower classes, he speaks in terms of severe criticism, From his 
pages one might infer that Bismarck was the most unambitious of 
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statesmen, William the most liberal of sovereigns, and the Ger- 
mans the only noble type of mankind, whereas the French are 
selfish, unenlightened, haughty, and vindictive! None think more 
highly of the Germans than we do ourselves. Their integrity, 
industry, and bravery need no vindication; but as regards france our 
author’s assumption is as unjust as it is illogical. France, although 
defeated, is and ever will be great. Even since the war she has given 
to the world unmistakable evidence of her inherent strength in 
the patient and patriotic manner in which her people, unheed- 
ing the reproach which has been cast upon them, have gone to 
work to repair the losses of the war, and pay the debt which an unre- 
lenting foe had imposed upon them. Never was that wonderful recu- 
perative power, which she has shown in so many reverses, more 
strikingly illustrated. The world cannot, and will not, forget the debt 
it owes to France, upon whose fields were wrought out many of the 
grandest problems of modern civilization, while Germany, as the 
greatest of her own thinkers tells us, was yet but a wilderness, 
sending her fierce hordes to ravage the fertile plains of Normandy. 
Neither is lost to the world the example of steady, unflinching devo- 
tion to principle, which the Germanic people have ever evinced. 
The efforts of the real friends of German unity and liberty have the 
good-will of all mankind; but it cannot be denied that those now in 
control of German affairs dgsire no unity but what centres in the 
Emperor, and no liberty not subordinate to his will. France has 
gained more liberty and made more republican progress as the result 
of the war than Germany, Prussia, at best, has only gained for th 
cause of German unity what her previous self aggrandizing course had 
lost. 

We make these remarks that we may not appear to have unjustly 
criticised our author's partiality. Nor would we be understood 
as saying that this partiality, though it may at times betray him 
into too general commendations, is so excessive as to neutralize the 
interest of the narrative portion of the work, or the value of the re- 
maining portion upon the army and school. 

As we have indicated, the first part is a narrative of the author’s 
experience upon the field of conflict, and his observations upon 
military operations, and the armies and leaders engaged in them. This 
comparison of the two armies, which is evidently just, shows that the 
German army was vastly superior to the French in organization, unity, 


leadership, and the morale of the troops. Napoleon was undoubtedly 
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right in attributing the cause of his defeat to the fact that the Ger. 
mans were ready too soon for him. They had been perfecting for many 
v - z ) 


years that military system which now stands among the best in the 
world, This part of the work is enlivened by descriptions of persons 
and places, anecdotes, and illustrations taken from the author’s own 
experience in the late war. But from his description of the German 
troops who were quartered upon the inhabitants, we might infer that 
trey were little less than angels in disguise whom the obstinate French 
had not the discernment to appreciate. He says: 

“The kindest relations seem to exist between host and guest, all over the city, as 
soon as they understand each other. The soldiers are everywhere favorites when 
they become domesticated, doing all manner of little affairs for the family, and going 
errands, caring for the children, and helping about the house ” (p. 64). 

If cruel Mars must still go forth, it is to be hoped that he will al- 
rays thus soften his stern features! Of the Crown Prince, also, he 
says: “THis face expresses so much that is good as to preclude the 
fear that he will ever be unjust(!”) (p. 76). Our author evidently has 
great faith in humanity, especially humanity of the Hohenzollern type. 
The second portion of the work is devoted to the history, organiza- 
tion. and condition of the army and school in the two countries. Here, 
as we have seen, the advantage is decidedly with Germany. Ourauthor’s 
comparative observations upon our own army are very interesting and 
instructive, if not very encouraging or flattering to our national pride. 
Some of the faults he notes in our army are the enlistment of men 
for their physical qualifications alone, without reference to moral charac- 
ter, by which thieves and cut-throats are enlisted who, as might be ex- 
pected, soon become deserters and “ bounty jumpers.” He also con- 
demns the undue number and influence of staff officers, the appoint- 
ment and promotion of officers by faver and political influence, and 
the extravagance in all departments. Upon this point he makes 
some valuable suggestions, and asks some pertinent questions, which 
men are beginning to ask in relation to other departments of our gov- 
ernment, and which statesmen may well ponder, We quote the para- 
graph entire : 

**Tt was common to hear that the State received no more than half the service 
it paid for, and it appears to be w settled sentiment thatthe State cannot be served 
with the economy one finds in private affairs. Tais is an unfortunate misappre- 
hension, but one that cannot be corrected till we employ systems in which educated 
reason, and not political expediency and personal favor, shall govern. If our system 
required a million men on the roils of the army, under the pay of the nation which 


was losing their industries, to get two hundred and fifty thousand men in the front 
line with muskets in their hands, when we might have had the same number of 
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muskets there with but half a million on its rolls, then our system was not the 
best. If we had seventy-five thousand officers under commission and pay, when we 
only required fifteen thousand, then our system was not the best. If we paid for the 
best quality of clothing, blankets, hats, stationery, and a long list of necessary 
articles, and received only shoddy and shams, then our system was not the best. If 
we lost half a million of lives, when by some other course we could have conducted 
the war as effectively, and lost but a hundred thousand, then our system was not 
the best. If our war cost six hundred millions of dollars, when it need not have 
cost more than two hundred millions, then our system was not the best ” (p. 246). 
The observations upon the school systems of the two countries are, 
as the author states, principally compilations, but in most cases made 
with care and judgment. The connection between the school and the 
ariny is so intimate that he gives them together as the cause of which 
the result of the war is the effect. ‘The universities of both countries 
are too well known to require comment. The history of popular edu- 
cation in France is one of repeated attempts and failures to supply 
the masses with mental aliment. Gen. Hazen pays a just tribute to 
the self-sacrificing and noble work of the order of the Christian Brotiers 
in teacaing the poor. It was, he testifies, purely a labor of love, and 
thei: success was commensurate with their devotion (p. 347). In the 
better education of the masses, we find the ground of that high morale 
which, combined with their superior military system, gave the Prussians 
their easy victory. The wuthor has so arranged and presented the facts 
as to lead logically to this conclusion. They are genera'ly stated in a 
candid manner, and illustrated so as to render the whoie very readable. 
An appendix is added giving the organization and equipment of the 


German army, which we also commend to the perusal of those inter: 


ested in such matters. 


SCIENCE AND JOURNALISM, 


Primeval Man. An Examination of some Recent Speculations. 12mo. 
pp. 200. By the Duke or ArGyLL. New York: De Witt C. 
Lent & Co. 1872. 


ALL questions relating to the origin, antiquity, and primitive con- 
dition of our race, are of deep interest to the majority of read- 
ers as well as to the scientist. These are briefly discussed in the neat 
little volume before us, which, although it ‘is stated to be merely “an 
examination of some recent speculations,” treats of many of the 


grandest and deepest problems affecting humanity, each of which is 
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sufficiently suggestive and comprehensive to fill volumes. In discussing 
these questions, the author evinces, as in his former publications, a 
thorough acquaintance with the latest developments of science, and 
a candid and intrepid manner of dealing ‘vith the conclusions of the 
most noted scientists, such as Darwin, Huxley and Sir J. Lubbock. 

The argument is mainly a reply to that of Sir J. Lubbock, who claims 
that the primitive condition of man was one of “utter barbarism.” 
This, in its turn, is a reply to the argument of Archbishop Whateley, 
that nowhere could man, by his own unaided powers, have risen from a 
condition of complete helplessness and ignorance. Both of these po- 
sitions the author shows to be untenable, or, at least, very difficult to 
maintain. The main argument against the “savage theory,” is the 
fact of the tendency to degradation observed in man everywhere, and 
that all savages are found at the extremities of the earth,’where they 
have been pushed from the centres of population by the multiplication 
of the species. Against Archbishop Whateley’s argument the Duke 
advances the fact, that many of man’s first acts, such as throwing a 
stone or wielding a stick, are as purely instinctive as a brute’s use of its 
own organs of defence, and here his reasoning faculties stepping in, he 
begins the conquest of intellect over force. He deals the development 
theory of man’s origin a heavy blow, in showing the co-relation of 
man’s anatomical structure tu his mental faculties, and in the fact that 
in proportion as man’s reasoning faculties were developed his physical 
frame became weaker. Hence, unless his intellect: was considerably 
developed first, on the principle of the “survival of the fittest” he 
would have perished altogether. 

In regard to the antiquity of man, the Duke of Argyll comes to 
the conclusion pursued on several lines of scientific inquiry, that it 
is very great; and this he regards as going far to show the unity of 
the race. We have merely glanced at the arguments pursued and the 
questions discussed, but commend the perusal of this litle volume to 
all who like an agreeable and instructive companion. 





Brittan’s Journal. Spiritual Sezence, Lite rature, Art, and Inspiration, 
Quarterly. 5S. B. Brrrray, M. D., Editor. Vol. 1, No. 1, 8vo, 
pp. 144. NewYork, 1872, 


It is but rarely that we can spare the least time from our own jour 
nal to devote attention to any other. When we do so, however, it is 
never to depreciate the efforts of our contemporaries. Far from 
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attempting to cast any obstacles in the way of those who evince any 
aptitude for the vocation they have chosen, together with a proper 
sense of the moral duties which it involves, it is our wish to give them 
all the encouragement in our power, let their religious or political creed 
be wha! it may. The only condition we require from a journal ex- 
hibiting culture and ability, is that it treat with due deference the 
social fabric as constructed and approved by the enlightened common 
sense of modern civilization. 

In the present instance there is no risk in this respect. Although 
that before us is the first number of “ Brittan’s Journal,” its editor isa 
veteran journalist. There are few, if any, abler writers in America than 
Dr. Brittan ; in the peculiar field to which he has devoted himself he 
has no equal, Our readers know that none have less faith in what is 
called “ Spiritualism ” than we. We believe in no miracles but those 
of science—the results of irrevocable laws. Nevertheless we have 
read several of Dr. Brittan’s essays on Spiritualism with interest 
and pleasure; if he has not succeeded in making a convert of us, how- 
ever, it is because no one could. 

We believe that most of our readers are equally fortified, at least 
against the modern class of ghosts, and, therefore, we do not hesitate 
to recommend Jrit/an'’s Journal. We acknowledge its decided 
merits all the more readily, because if the editor occasionally intro- 
duces a ghost or two in his essays, they are not of the vulgar tribe— 
they are, in fact, philosophical, interesting. instructive ghosts. More- 
over, we are satisfied that he will not allow his contributors—of whom 
he has quite a galaxy already —to introduce any of the common herd 
of “ spirits.” And need we care much whether the spirit is genuine 
or spurious, if he entertains, amuses, or instructs us? There are but 
few who regard the ghost in Hamlet as a real representative of the 
nether world; and still fewer think the less of that noble drama on 
account of its ghost, even when the latter stalks about in its clumsiest 
fashion. By all means, then, let ** Brittan’s Journal” be read. We 
wish we could extract a large part of the Editor’s * Salutatory,”’ ad- 


dressed to “the Friends of Progress,” replete as it is with striking 


thoughts; but we can only make room for the opening paragraph : 


**Revolutions are the thoughts endowed with life and locomotion. Some revo- 
lutions proceed in a noiseless manner, so as really to endanger no human interest ; 
and these, especially, are most potent. Like the gravitation that moves worlds, » 
these silent forces are greater in their development, and far more lasting in their 
effects, than the shock that rends a continent, and rocks the globe to its centre. 
The boom of thunders and the hoarse voices of the sea shake the au lienc:-chamber 
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of the soul, but a silent thought has power to move the soul itself. The waves rise 
and beat the unyielding shore; the impassable walls of the ocean remain, but the 
angry billows fall, recede, and disappear. In like manner do great facts and princi- 
ples resist the elements of passion and prejudice through all ages. {Like bold pro- 
montories, from which we look out above life’s troubled sea, they are left unmoved 
when the elemental strife is over.”’ 


An Essay on Musical Instruments. By James H. Nott. Brochure. 
8vo, pp. 87. London, 1872. 


Ir legitimate fame had a tendency to render those who attain it 
haughty and overbearing, none should be more so than the Stein- 
Ways, since it is impossible to take up the smallest pamphlet, or 
the largest volume, whose subject is partly or wholly musical instru 
ments, and whose author or compiler is qualified for his task and free 
from bias, without finding that it awards the palm of superior excel- 
lence to the pianos of those gentlemen. But it is only spurious 
fame that has any such effect. The contrast is forcibly illustrated in 
the case of the Steinways. If any change has been produced in 
their bearing towards those who have intercourse with them, whether 
in business or social life, by the fact that their instruments are the 
favorites of princesses, queens, and empresses, as well as of the most 
eminent composers and artists, it is a change for the better—instead 
of making them stiff or rude it renders them more and more affable, 
polite, and conciliatory. 

Among all our manufacturers, those who rank next to the Stein- 
ways inwell-earned fame are, undoubtedly, the Chickerings of Boston. 
This fact, also, is acknowledged in the pamphlet before us. But the lat- 
ter manufacturers find com@etitors in Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, who, 
by the unquestionable excellence of their instruments, claim the second 
rank. There are many others who make high pretensions. Curiously 
enough, some do so on the ground of their nationality—because they 
belong to the same country that produced Schroeder, generally regarded 


as the inventor of the piano; while others rely mainly on calling 
themse!ves by the name of a great composer who flourished nearly a 
century ago. But so true is it that the Steinways need no name but their 
own to give their instruments the fiat of superior excellence, that it 
would almost seem as if Schiller had intended to apply to them those 
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lines in his “ Song of the bell”’* in which he sings of the combined 
effects of tenderness, strength, gentleness, harmony and sweetness : 
‘*Denn, wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, 


Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da gibt es einen guten Klang.”’ 


APPENDIX—INSURANCE TRACTS; BIBLE TRACTS; CLOAKS; 
RESULT=s, 
Winston’s March and Counter-March, Various Insurance Documents, 


Ne wspaper Artich Ss, ete., ete, 


Tuere has been but little change in Life Insurance since our last, 
but that little has been for the better. 3efore Mr. Winston com- 
menced his recent performance, the business had undoubtedly begun 
to recover its prestige of former years. At the outset the course of that 
functionary had the effect of renewing former suspicions and fears; but 
this feeling did not continue many days. He found that his boasted 
control of the daily press, if it ever existed, had failed him at the critical 
moment. It seems he was quite astonished to learn that there are at 


least one or two journals, which, with all his wealth—his enormous 
J ’ 


percentages, bonuses, ete., he could not buy when he was in most 
need of their aid. These, instead of advocating his new plan, have 
denounced it pretty much as we had ourselves denounced several of his 
old plans. They have told a part of the truth, but although only a part— 
a small part—it is likely to prove sufficient to convince the intelligent 
portion of the policy-holders of the Mutual Life, as well as the outside 
public, that the financial morals of Mr. Winston have improved but 
little, if any, since he was accused by certain of his creditors of having 
failed in business only for a particular pMtpose. 

Our readers may remember how often we have remarked, these 
twelve years past, that to fail in the dry goods business, or any other, 
without satisfying one’s creditors, is not the right way to graduate or 
qualify for the profession of a life underwriter. Many a time we have 
asked whether such graduation or qualification is a satisfactory guaran- 
tee for the widow and the orphan. At the same time we did not 
allow that circumstance to exercise any undue influence on our esti- 
mate of Mr. Winston’s character as an underwriter. To this day we 


* Das Lied von der Clocke. 
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do not know whether he took much or little from his dry goods credi- 
tors, for we have never made it our business to inquire into the private 
affairs of any one. Further than that we could not have much confi- 
dence in the philanthropy or integrity of one having the reputation of 
not possessing either, we have judged Mr. Wigton only by his 
dust-throwing schemes. It is true that we have ail most of these 
strictly consistent with the alleged financial and moral obliquity of that 
gentleman, as a dry-goods man, or dealer in ‘soft wares.”’ 

Had all our underwriters commenced their insurance career with a 
taint on their escutcheon such as that on Mr. Winston’s, then there 
would have been no reason why we should not regard that gentleman’s 
claim to public confidence as equal, if not superior, to that of any of 
his riva's. But, although there are underwriters whom we place far 
below Mr. Winston in the moral scale—underwriters whom we have 
always regarded as no better than common sharpers — we have never 
Cenied that among the underwriting fraternity in this country are to 
be found men who would do honor by their integrity and straightfor- 
wardness to any profession, however exalted. We should be slander- 
ers and falsifiers, rather than faithful critics, did we deny that there 
are men who have entered the insurance profession with an unsullied 
reputation, and who have maintained that reputation without spot or 
blemish to this day. Nay, indeed, none have been more glad than 
we to bear testimony to the fact that we have sufficient companies 
managed by officers of this character to insure every citizen and 
adopted citizen of the whole United States. And in accordance with 
this feeling, we have sought to impress on our readers that the failure 
of so many English life companies is no reason why ary of our prin- 
cipal American companies should also fail. We have tried to show 
that only those American companies that are similar to the defunct 
English companies should bg regarded as likely to become defunct in 
turn. Moreover, we have not only indicated a considerable number 
of such, but predicted their fall. Several have fallen accordingly ; 
and the rest of the spurious brood are but tottering to their fall. 

We have still remaining more solid, enduring, faithful American 
companies than there are English companies of the same character; 
not because integrity and love of fair dealing, as well as money, do 
not abound in England quite as much as they do in this country, Only 
the most short-sighted and narrow-minded regard the relative standing 
of the American and English life companies as a national question. 


Intelligent Englishmen, as well as Americans, who have given any 
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careful attention to the subject, understand that the reason of the differ- 
ence is, that very different classses of men have, from the beginning, 
devoted themselves to Life Insurance in the two countries. English 
writers of the ~  % far from concealing or denying that England 
has been unfortuna@in this respect, have made the fact evident to the 
world. Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray and Hood, have in turn hurled 
their most powerful shatts of ridicule and scorn, through Punch and 
other similar journals, at the class of their countrymen who pretended 
to insure the lives of their fellow-subjects. And some of the fiercest and 
most indiguant efforts of the London Times have been directed against 
the same tribe of organized sharpers. That Dickens has not over- 
looked them, all acquainted with his Martin Chuzzlewit are aware. 
The picture which the great novelist has drawn of “The Anglo-Ben- 
galee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company,” has been 
justly regarded as the type of a large class. True, not one of the as- 
sailants of those widow and orphan protectors escaped the charge of 
being actuated by spite and malice; there is scarcely one of the nu- 
merous brood which have since become extinct, that did not accuse 
even Dickens of being actuated solely by base, selfish motives, in 
making “ attacks” on such worthy, high-minded people! 

But it may be asked: If those who introduced life insurance into 
the United States were a higher class, socially and morally, than those 
who introduced it in England, does not the fact seem to exculpate Mr. 
Winston from those imputations on his character, since the Mutual 
Life is one of the oldest of our life companies ? It may, indeed, seem 
to do so, but it requires little reflection to see that in reality it does 
nothing of the kind. However, with the dishonesty or honesty of Mr. 
Winston before he became an underwriter, we have nothing to do. 
Nor have we ever denied that he possesses a certain sort of clever- 
ness. As we have regarded Mr, Barfflum, the great showman, 
as a “smart”? man, so have we regarded Mr. Winston as smart. 
But if Barnum was successful in inducing larger numbers to 
visit his show than any other showman, we never thought for a 
moment that it was because le was more honest than others of the 
show fraternity. In fact, we have beeu ill-natured enougi to think 
that it was, on the contrary, because he was more dishonest; at least 
because he had less regard for truth—because he could call a lobster 
an alligator, or a porpoise a mermaid, with less scruple than the most 


unscrupulous of his rivals. We may have reasoned very illogically, 


but we confess we have always regarded whatever success Mr. 
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Winston has accomplished in disposing of the policies of the Mutual 
Life, and enriching himself and his family, as the result of just such 
talents as those of Mr. Barnum. 

If Mr. Winston has not succeeded so well lately as he did former- 
ly, but has rather lost ground, there are good reagons for it. For some 
time, first, he had the Insurance field almost exclusively to himself, 
and the few companies established soon after the Mutual Life were 
conducted by men who would prefer never to succeed rather than do 
so by misrepresentation and charlatanism. A few remarks will suf- 
ficiently illustrate this:—The Mutual Life commenced businessin 1843. 
One year later the New England Mutual commenced business. No two 
men could be more different from each other than Mr. Winston, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life, and Judge Phillips, president of the New 
England Mutual. One had attained distinction in law and literature, 
and brought to his new profession an unblemished character. What 
the other had distinguished himself in, and what sort of a character he 
had brought to his new profession, are things already discussed, 
though, perhaps, erroneously. 


In 1845, the Mutual Benefit commenced business. This company 


was also organized by men whose reputation for fair dealing was in- 
tact. Its chief manager was Mr. Grover, the same gentleman who 
is still its president, and whose integrity has never been questioned, 
The New York Life commenced the same year the Mutual Benefit 
did ; and it should be remembered that it was not until lately that the 
former began to deviate from the straight path. Although Mr. Frank- 
lin was not a jurist like Mr, Phillips or Mr. Grover, but had derived 
his chief distinction from having been an alderman when aldermen 
were not expected to possess either much intelligence or much honor, 
his character was good, and he pursued a straightforward course for 
many years as president of the New York Life—in fact, as long as he 
was permitted by his colleagues to do so. 

Five years later (1850), several companies were established by 
men of the same stamp in integrity and sense of honor as Phillips 
and Grover; these were the Manhattan, the United States, the A¢tna, 
and the Charter Oak, the president of the last-mentioned being, also, 
an exemplary member of the bar. Then only one year intervened be- 
tween the organization of these four companies and that of the Phoenix 
Mutual, which was established under the auspices of men who had no 
superiors anywhere in their prestige for honesty and good faith. 

There was but little discussion of life insurance in, this country, up to 
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this time—no criticism. If there were a few of those willing to insure 
their lives who had heard those ugly stories about Mr. Winston’s “soft- 
ware” performances, it was not difficult to convince them that* those 
stories were “all spite,” for the high character of the other underwriters 
we have mentioned served as a mantle for the alleged peccadilloes of that 
gentleman. And no one knew better than Mr. Winston how to use 
such a mantle. As those who help themselves to the woollen, cotton, 
or silk mantles of their unsuspicious neighbors, sometimes show their 
gratitude to the owners only by abusing them, so did the president 
of the Mutual Life abuse those whose mantle he used—the same as 
rat-catchers bait their traps with the best cheese, or roast beef. 

While insurance matters were thus easily managed, Mr. Winston 
was a capital manager. The managers of the other companies men- 
tioned scorned to adopt his plans; they also scorned to enter into 
controversies with one who would avail himself of such. They pre- 
ferred to sell ten policies in a legitimate way, rather than to sell a 
hundred policies in an illegitimate way ; in other words, they preferred 
to add a thousand dollars to their assets in a straightforward way than 
to add ten thousand to them in a crooked way. Winston laughed at 
this; he also grew fat and feathered his nest, while the policy-holders 
of the Mutual Life multiplied. 

But a class of underwriters now enter the field, who, while not less 
honest than those with whom, only, Mr. Winston had hitherto to com- 
pete, were more disposed to propose questions and expose fallacies. 
The first that took a decided stand aga‘nst the Barnum plan was the 
Eyuitable, organized in 1869. True, the Knickerbocker, which com- 
menced business in 1853, had done good work before this. But Mr, 
Hyde, of the Equitable, was the first underwriter to take the Mutual 
bull by the horns; or, as some will have it, he was the first to take the 
Mutual donkey by the ears and show that be was but a donkey, and 
not the lion which ‘he tried to simulate by the tremendous noise he 
made. Mr. Hyde did not do his work the less effectually because he 
smiled, and slapped Winston on the back, while he continued to spoil 
bubble after bubble. Mr. Jones, of the New York National, gave 
some hard blows in the same quiet way. Nor must we deny that 
Mr. Morgan, of the the North America, is entitled to no little credit 
for his share in the work of pricking Winston bubbles. We might 
mention several others who have taken a hand, more or Jess slyly, at 
the same useful process, together with Mr. Burns, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, Mr. Endors of the .2tna, Mr. De Witt, of the United 
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States, and poor Mr. Lawrence of the New York Continental, now, 
alas! no more. But enough for the present. What our own part 
in the good work has been, we leave it to our readers to say, con- 
qenting ourselves with the remark, that we have scarcely issued a 
number of our journal, for ten years past, in which we did not try to 
put the policy-holders of the Mutual Life on their guard against cer- 
tain contingencies, some of which are now but too fully realized. 
Thus, for years, Mr. Winston profited at once by his own falla- 
cious plans, and by the straightforward plans of his only competitors. 
It was during this time, and under these circumstances, the great 
structure was built high in air. But no sooner is the architect put to 
the test of science—no sooner are the laws of gravitation-brought to 
bear upon him—no sooner does the chemist begin to show that most, 
if not all, of his gold is but brass or pot-metal, than he is obliged to 
have recourse to various contrivances. The examinations of the 
affairs of the company by persons who, it was well known, would 
examine them in a ‘satisfactory ” way, are still fresh in the minds of 
our readers; and so are the ponderous books, compiled at immense 
expense from the proceedings, and distributed among the faithful as 
convincing proofs that the whitewashing process had been thoroughly 
performed. We gave our impressions of each contrivance in full as 
soon as it was developed; nor did we fail to predict that Prof. Bartlett 


would be suitably rewarded for the important aid he gave in arranging 


the figures so satisfactorily for the last book. Some were surprised at 
seeing that gentleman receive the appointment of Actuary of the 
Mutual Life so soon after he had pronounced the figures of that insti- 
tution “all right.” We confess, we thought the proceeding rather 
queer ourselves; but the only part of it that surprized us was that 
played by the mathematician. We liad expected better from a scientific 
man, although we had never regarded the science of Prof. Bartlett as 
either very profound or very reliable. Atall events, we remarked atthe 
time that it was not merely gratitude real or spurious that induced Mr. 
Winston to secure the permanent services of Prof. Bartlett. We told 
our readers it would not be very iong before that gentleman would be 
called upon to make another discovery, since, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the process in which he had taken so distincuished 
a part could, huge as it was, only have a temporary effect. We did 
not pretend to know what would be the precise nature of his next dis- 
covery, but the world knows now what a brilliant thing—how much 
like the quadrature of the circle! 
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But these are not the only contrivances to which Mr. Winston has 
had recourse for the purpose of proving to the world, that, notwithstand- 
ing the ‘‘soft-ware”’ stories, and all other stories equally unfavorable, 
he is the man for the widow and the orphan! It is now ten or eleven 
years since we informed our readers that Mr. Winston had all of a 
sudden become very pious, and a prominent member of the Bible 
Society. Hitherto the widow and orphan were his chief care; now 
his solicitude for the souls of the heathen in Caffraria, and other remote 
regions, was still greater if possible! Then who could any longer doubt 
the honesty of Mr. Winston? Was there anybody whose thoughts 
were so depraved that he could question for a moment the integrity of 
a vice-president of the Bible Society—one who was, ex officio, a “ first 
class manager,” and who talked louder and longer at every meeting of 
the Board, about sending off Bibles and tracts, than anybody else? It 
was doubtless very uncharitable on our part to think and say at the 
time that this new piety and philanthropy were not the genuine articles, 
And well were we abused for it accordingly by the insurance press. At 
this time the Bible Society was, indeed, an honorable body, and one 
that did much good both at home and abroad; but we did not hesitate 
to predict, as our readers may remember, that since the money of Mr. 
Winston secured for him a controlling influence in its councils, it 
could not maintain its honorable character very long. We confess we 
became all the more convinced of this when we learned that one of the 
colleagues of Mr, Winston was the person who had made several visits to 
our office to bribe us with beer money to eulogize a certain institution 
with which he was connected in a very exalted capacity, and who, 
failing in this, threatened to set at us “the editors of all our leading 


papers "—those gentlemen being, as he assured us, already prepared 


for the work—in the event of our own making any “attack.” * True, 
we were not crushed, or in any manner hurt by the “leading editors,” 
after all. Whether it was that our “executive” friend relented, or 
that the “leading editors” refused to do the work prescrived for them, 
no more “ leading” editors than the insurance editors have ever set 
upon us with any worse weapons than kind and encouraging words. 
Nay, it is but just to say, that, even of the insurance editors, none 
having any claims to be considered educated men, or gentlemen, have 
ever set upon us in any different way. No doubt, however, Mr, 
Winston secured some premiums by becoming vice-president and ezx- 


* Vide N.Q. R., No. XXXVII, Art. Vassar College and its Degrees. 
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officio “first-class manager” of the Bible Society ; norneed it be doubted 
that the Bible Society made some money by the same transaction. 
Upon the whole, it may be said that Winston has gained by his con- 
nection with the Bible Society. Whatever money he paid to secure 
his position as leading manager was probably well laid out, considered 
in a business way. Nor have his numerous speeches, in favor of 
evangelizing the heathen proved by any means unprofitable to him- 
self; they have doubtless served his purpose quite as well as his 
periodical abusive fulminations against the most unswerving and most 
honorable of his competitors ! 

The cloak afforded by the Bible Society has, like former cloaks, 
ceased to be of much value to the great insurer ; but the party most 
injured by the connection of Mutual Life insurance and the Bible and 
tract business is, undoubtedly, the Bible Society. It gives us sincere 
pain to say, that that once honorable and useful organization is as much 
fallen at this moment, in the moral scale, as the Tammany Society was 
when we exhibited the great Ring-Leader to public derision and scorn, 
What, for example, did the Tammany Ring do—what could it have 
done—more disgraceful than to keep in its service, as a high “ officer,” 
a person capable of forcing his way into a private office, on which 
there is not a penny due, against a lady who is attending to her busie 
ness in peace and silence, interfering with none, and who not only for- 
bids his entrance and protests against it, but uses all the strength she 
possesses to prevent his opening the door; an effort in which she is 
aided by her errand-boy (placed outside to inform those who might 
want to see her husband that he is not at home), so far as a lad of 
ten or twelve years could afford her aid or protection ; the only pretext 
for such cowardly brutality being that she is giving some food to her 
pet dog—an animal much better trained, and much more intelligent in 
his way, than the person who acted thus. It is needless to say that 
the lowest tenement house bully could hardly have been guilty of baser 
conduct. 


True, the Bible Society, like any other corporation, however pious 


or good, is liable to receive into its service a person who may prove to be 
unfit for his position. Accordingly, no imputation is cast on the So- 
ciety until the affair has been duly reported to the proper (?) authorities, 
and treated, so far as any redress, explanation, or apology is concerned, 
as a proceeding entirely proper and worthy of the Bible Society ! 
Now, whether first-class manager Winston, and one or two other chief 
managers like him, had anything to do with bringing about this state 
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of things in the Bible Socigty—whether they had anything to do with 
this very proceeding—let our readers judge. For our part, all the 
circumstances convince us that they certainly had, We were the more 
easily forced to this conclusion from the fact that the secretary of the 
society, who is a clergyman, and the president, who resides at Phila- 
de!phia, and has charge of Girard College, expressed, respectively, their 
deep regret and mortification ; but added that they were utterly power- 


less in regard to it, except so far as to place it before the board of man- 
agers—that is, before F. 8S. Winston, Nathan Bishop, ete. Need we say, 
that we had just as much confidence in this tribunal as we had in that 
composed of Peter B. Sweeny. A. Oakey Hall & Co., after his Honor 
had let his celebrated, but rather unfortunate, “cat out of the bag ?” 

When demoralization and degeneracy supervene in any institution, 
there are always certain evidences of the fact which cannot be con- 
cealed. It may be that only those having something to do with making 
criticisms on “first-class managers” are insulted and attempted to be 
blackmailed at the Bible House. But this will not account for the 
fact, which any one can verify for himself, that even in the depth of 
winter people withdraw from the Bible House as from a sinking ship 
or plague-spot, so that every entrance has to be placarded with the 
announcement, “offices to let.” It is true that those attracted by this 
display may find reason enough for it, without supposing that there is 
anyone there who would bully a defenceless lady, or who would de- 
mand ten dollars bonus, apart from the rent! If their olfactories have 
not lost much of their natural sensibility, they have only to go upstairs 
and walk about a little. They need hardly use their eyes to ce con- 
vinced that there ought to be some tracts on the uses of chloride of 
lime and earbolic acid, as well as on hypocrisy, imposture, etc. Closing 
this little episode, we return to the main branch of our subject. 

Referring tu the unfortunate “cat” of the Fon. A. Oakey Hall, re- 
minds us that Mr. Winston, too, has let out his eat. He thought 
(just as Oakey did) that the animal would spare himself and his 
“high-minded” colleagues, and only hurt those who attempted to 
throw obstacles in the way of so pious and charitable a man. It is 
pretty evident already that this was a grave mistake, although only 
one or two of its ominous results have yet begun to develop them- 
selves. 

We might mention several other cloaks of which Mr. Winston has 
sought to avail himself, from time to time, including that of the Board 
of Charities and Correction ; but there is not one of them which is not 
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now very much the worse for the wear, if not altogether used up, 
like the Bible cloak. Few, if any of our readers, have failed to 
see the numerously signed, indignant protest of the policy-holders of 
the Mutual Life against Winston’s latest scheme, since it has been 
published day after day in all our leading newspapers. None can 
deny that these numerous protesters include the most intelligent of 
the policy-holders, and those least disposed to find fault without good 
reason. But not only have,large numbers voluntarily signed the sen- 
tence of condemnation, so unequivocally passed on Winston and_ his 
ring, 2 considerable number have accused them individually. In 
illustration of this we need only refer to the charges of Mr. James W. 
McCulloch, of No. 69 Beaver street, New York, which appeared in 
the Herald of December 17, 1872. After referring to the general 
protest of the policy-holders, Mr. MeCulloch proceeds : 

‘Tt has been said with much truth that ‘one of the greatest dangers connected 
with the management of life insurance companies in this country has been immu- 
nity from criticism on the part of policy holders.’ This arises in no small degree 
from the fact that the fluence of these wealthy corporations has become so pow- 
erful aud widespread that most policy-holders shrink from incurring the hostility 
which adverse criticism inevitably arouses, and acquiesce in or submit to that which 
they would otherwise unhesitatingly condemn and oppose. Furthermore, those 
upon whom such criticism bears, are ever ready to torture it into an attack upon the 
business principles and cash interests involved in life insurance, and thereby to 
alarm the policy-holder and divert his attention from their own misdeeds, None 


understand this mode of defence better or can use it more adroitly than the chief 
officer of the Mutual Life.” 


We need not ask those of the poliey -holders, who read our journal, 


how often, these ten years past, have we sought to impress these 
facts upon them, and upon all intending to avail themselves of true 
insurance as a provision for their surviving families. But, limited as 
our space is in this department, we will let Mr. McCulloch tell suf- 
ficient of the story in his own way : 


‘“ Two years ago, when an effort was made to arouse you to a just appreciation of 
the infidelity of the officers of the Mutual Life, corruptible men controlled the 
State offices, and the public feeling had not yet ripened; but the spirit of reform 
has been so awakened by the disclosures of corruption in high places, and of the 
evils which have wielded such baneful influence in matters of public trust, that I 
believe your minds are ow disposed for the reception of the truth with regard to 
some of those who have controlled the affairs of the Mutual Life, and that you will 
unite in every proper effort to eliminate from that management everything that 
tends to endanger its safety or to impair its fair fame and credit 

“In a previous letter I gave you in brief some of the well-established facts incul- 
pating the officers in transacsions inconsistent with fidelity and morality, and can 
give you more. I can show you how applications were altered by members of Pre- 
sident Winston's family to secure brokerages they ha& not earned; how a lunatic 
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brother-in-law of Vice President McCurdy was placed in a most lucrative agency of 
the company, and his employment continued and thousand of dollars paid for his 
alleged services when he was actually confined in the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum; 
how by a fiction of bookkeeping, millions of dollars previously credited as income 
in the books of the company were again included as ‘actual cash’ receipts of 
subsequent years, to effect the apparent ratio of expenses of the company, and of 
other acts but, my present object 1s to show you by a few brief examples how 
the trustees have dealt with these trausactions, to enable you to determine for 
yourselves how far you may safely rely upon the trustees to correct similar abuses, 

“*T have told you of the $50,000 loan to,a trustee and the fa/se statement resorted to 
by President Winston to conceal it from the Finance Committee. The committee 
of trustees appointed to inquire into that transaction were Lucius Robinson, Alex- 
ander Bradtord, John Wadsworth, David Hoadley and William Smith Brown. All 
of them signed the * statement of the facts,’ ingwhich it is stated that when the 
$30,000 was returned ‘the clerk making the weekly statement to the Finance Com- 
mittee at first entered it separately as so much received for United States certifi- 
cates. He subsequently, by direction of the President, erused the entry and placed 
the amount with the general statement of receipts from premiums.’ 
Thus, by direction of the President, the clerk falsified the weekly 
statement, and yet with the fact so distinctly stated by  them- 
selves, all, save Mr. Brown, reported that ‘in respect to the 
management of our affairs with integrity, fidelity and efficiency, the committee have 
found nothing to condemn and much to praise.’ Mr. Brown found evidence of in- 
tentional deception and refused to join the others ; and it will doubtless be surpris- 
ing to all who knew the pre-eminent position in social and religious life which Mr. 
Hoadley has attained, that, with the evidence of the ufterance of a deliberate false- 
hood by President Winston for the concealment of an improper transaction, he did 
not concur with Mr, Brown. 

‘With regard to the restoration of the policies on the life of President Winston’s 
son, the testimony of Messrs. William Betts and William H. Popham—both honor- 
able and truthful men—clearly shows that Vice-President McCurdy, partly by with- 
holding and partly by misrepresenting the facts necessary to guide them in the pro- 
per performance of their duty, procured the passage of a resolution which accom- 
plished a purpose entirely at variance with their understanding and donating ten 
tines the anount that was intended. Yet, with the evidence that they were thus 
deliberately deceived by him, both acquicce in his retention m office. And with 
regard to this transaction Mr. Lucius Robinson, in a letter written and widely dis- 
tributed by the officers after the trath was fully established with regard to their 
policies, states, ‘as facts in the case,’ that young Winston was compelled to aban- 
don his policies from poverty and because ‘he supposed his salary (only $2,750 at 
the highest point) would enable him to keep his policies up ;’ and that ‘the Insur- 
ance Committee, tinding that he hai been forced to abandon his policies because we 
did not pay him a salary sufficient to support him, at once recommended the ‘ res- 
toration of his policies upon payment of back dues and interest.’ Now the testi- 
mony of the two members of the Insurance Committee above named shows that 
they acted upon no such information, and the records of the company show that 
instead of being paid ‘only $2,750 at the highest’ his salary had been $3.000 per 
annum, and was continued (o be paid after his death in July until the end of the 
fiscal year on the Ist of February following, with 20 per ceut. additional, and that 
on the 9th day of March preceding his death he was paid $3,750 ‘bonus’ and that 
over $200 brokerages were paid him by the company én 1864 and 1865, which 
would have served to have kept his $5,00) policy alive. Furthermore, the accounts 
of his administrators show that they received August 16, 186, from the * Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, $3,727.95, amount of insurance on life of said F. M. Win- 
ston,’ and which was not derived from the restored policies in question.” 


It was for alluding to performances like these, on the part of Win- 
ston and others like bim (for there are still worse than he, if possible, 
among our widow and orphan protectors), that we used to be abused 
so much, years ago, by the insurance press, until it was found that we 
do not belong to the class who can be frightened by braying. We 
have now before us several of the insurance journals for December ; 
but the only one that utters a word of condemnation against Winston or 
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his Ring is the Insurance Times. Those requiring any further testimony 
are referred to that journal, with the assurance that they will find abun- 
dance of it in its pages, although the morality of it may be somewhat 
damaged by the fact that the world has the benefit of it only in accord- 
ance with the adage that, when a certain class of people fall out, honest 
people are apt to get their own, or at least to be told who stole the 
goose, who stole the sheep, etc., etc. Until about six months ago, 
Winston was, in every respect, a model man in the eyes of the Insu- 
rance Times; the perfections of all other underwriters were combined 
in him; so that it took a whole page in every number of that journal 
—sometimes several pages—to present a catalogue of his virtues. 
Who would dare then to tread on Winston’s tail? Now, it is fully 
admitted that the more so dirty a tail is trodden upon, until there is none 
of it left but the jags, the better for the cause of insurance, if not for 
the cause of the heathen in those parts of Africa not yet explored ! 
But is it not better to have made the discovery six months ago, than 
not to have made it at all, like the other insurance journals ? 

True, the same discovery was made years ago by the well-known 
explorer and scientist of the Baltimore Underwriter. Dr, Bombauch’s 
was only seven years later than our own; but, somehow or other, our 
friend’s hitherto excellent memory and equally good visual organs 
seem to have failed him of late! But may we not hope that he will soon 
recover the full use of both in their pristine, characteristic vigor, and 
claim the benefit of his discovery ? We will make no opposition, even 
if he apply for a patent, although we readily admit that it is not the 
class of physicians to which he belongs that make such applications. 

In the meantime, however, the Insurance Times is our candidate, 
of all the insurance papers, both for the honor and the profit of the 
thing; and we say, seriously and earnestly, that it deserves credit for 
having commenced even at the eleventh hour to assist in tearing the 
veil of hypocrisy from the face of the great Mokanna of Insurance. 
But while we still look out for Surgeon Bombauch’s scalpel, may we 
not use the language of the original pious Mokanna’s faithful historian: 


‘“*O Reason! who shall say what spells renew, 
When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! 
Through what small vistas o'er the darken’d brain, 
Thy intellectual day-dream bursts again ; 

And how, like forts, to which beleaguerers win 
Unhoped-for entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, wakened in the breast 

By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest.” 


What our daily metropolitan journals have said of Winston’s 
last scheme need not be mentioned here. Suffice it to say that, with 
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one or two exceptions, all have denounced and condemned it as “ em- 
piricism and quackery.” That is, all have evinced more faith in the’ 
views and theories of twelve underwriters, whose characters are unsul- 
lied, than in those of one underwriter and his colleagues, whose charac- 
ter seems to be considerably sullied. In other words, when a ques- 
tion of good faith and veracity arose between the officers of the 
Mutual Life on one side, and those of the Manhattan, the Equitable, 
the United States, the Continental, the National, the North America 
and the Guardian on the other, our leading journals did not hesitate to 
set aside the statements and pretensions of the former as entitled to 
no credit, 

Now, let us see what has been the feeling among respectable under- 
writers elsewhere. We have already intimated that the chief Boston 
company never engages in controversies. What the New England 
Mutual was in its honorable prestige under the management of Judge 
Phillips, it is to-day under the management of Mr. Benjamin F. Ste- 
vens, who is now one of the two or three oldest underwriters in 
America, and who has no superior among underwriters anywhere in 
ability and intelligence. It is a significant fact that the only under- 
writer not belonging to the Mutual Life Ring who attempts to excuse 
Mr. Winston, bases bis main argument on the fact that, although the 
New England Mutual insures at very moderate rates, it is nevertheless 
a prosperous company. ‘Thus, among several letters from the secreta- 
ries of the leading Hartford companies, in the Hartford Courant of 
Dec. 14, we find one from Mr. 8. 1. White, of the Charter Oak, in 
which the following passage occurs : 

‘**One of the oldest life companies in the country has done a most successful 
business, but only of moderate amonnt on account of lack of effort, on very low 
rates, and has been able even upon them, by its great careand economy, to make 
targer dividends to its policy-holders than most of the high-rate companies have 
ever reached. That company was under the direct oversight of the Hon. Elizur 
Wright when he was insurance commissioner for Massachusetts, but he never 
thought it necessary to warn its officers that their course was unwise or unsafe, as 
he now does those of the Mutual Life.”’ 

This may seem very good logic to those who do not know the dif- 
ference between Mr. Winston and Mr. Stevens, but to those who 


do it will seem the reverse, It is certainly no imputation on the judg- 
ment or integrity of Mr. Elizur Wright that “he never thought it ne- 
cessury to warn its (the New New England Mutual’s) officers that 
their course was unwise or unsafe.” 


But for the opposite reason it 
would have been a very grave imputation both on his judgment and on 
his integrity to have failed to warn the policy-holders of the Mutual Life, 
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As for warning the officers of the latter as long they could have pro- 
ceeded ‘with their schemes of self-aggrandizement, we fear he might 
as weli have warned the wolf or the buzzard. Mr. White must not 
judge the motives of Mr, Wiuston by those of either Mr. Stevens or 
Mr. Walkley, except he wishes to give both the latter good reason to 
feel offended, and we entirely acquit him of any such intention. 

But there is one other letter in the Courant of the above date from 
which we will extract a passage or two; we mean that of Mr. J. F. 
Burns, of the Phoenix Mutual. No one understands the principles of 
Life Insurance better than Mr, Burns, and that he is capable of discus- 
sing them lucidly and well will be seen presently. After alluding in 


general terms to Winston’s last contrivance, the Secretary of the 
Phoenix Mutual proceeds : 


‘*In amutual company the entire members own it and every dollar of its assets 
as well as its surplus, and it must be apparent that no action should be taken by the 
managers of a mutual insurance company of a nature calculated to imperil the 
stability of the company, or to absorb its assets or surplus, without the consent fo 
at least a majority of the members, and so it comes to pass, that while the generat 
uninsured public may desire to become, on cheap terms, members of the company, 
and so partake of its advantages as to security, the policy-holders whose money has 
built it up may feel that whatever be the merits or demerits of low rate plans of 
insurance, the surplas which is theirs should not be parcelled out for the benefit of 
the new comers. The courseof the Mutual Life is one full of inconsistencies, and 
time would fail to even refer to them all ; but it may be well to glance at a couple of 
them. Just exactly two months before the announcement of the change of rates, 
in a circular issued to its policy-holders, it said: ‘The company will continue to 
guide its business in the future by the same principles and rules which a long expe- 
rience has shown to be most pc Sie to the safety and best interests of its policy- 
holders. It will issue policies of all approved descriptions and at its usual table 
rates. How long did it so continue ? 

“If one point connected with insurance more than another has been kept promi- 
nent in the literature of the Mutual Life, # has been the claim that it has uniformly 
Surnished insurance as low as safety would admit of. If we grant that it has, 
then why the necessity for a change at all? If a commodity is supplied to the pub- 
lic as low as it can safely be done, it cannot be cheaper ;sbut it is claimed that the 
new system will be cheaper than the old, and this leads to the subject of rates and 
‘loading,’ which means, briefly, that a certain amount is necessary to carry insurance 
ona single life because of the mortality at risk, and this amount is called the ‘net rate,’ 
and the ‘loading ”’ is the amount added for expense, consisting of commission to 
agents, taxes, printing, salaries of officers, clerks, etc. ; and the claim of the Mutual 
Life is, that a ‘loading’ of ten per cent. to the net rate is ‘sufficient for all expenses. 
Now, the older a company is and the larger its business, the less is, or ghould be, the 
ratio of its expenses. How has it been with the Mutual Life (this the largest of 
large companies) with reference to expenses? The total expenses during the last 
twenty-eight years shows an average of 16 1-5 to the total premium receipts; but it 
is a well-known fact that even the Mutual Life cannot procure new business on com- 
missions less than 25 per cent., and the alarmed policy-holder knows that the differ- 
ence between the ten per cent. calculated for nent the actual amount paid must come 


out of the surplus fund of the company which he, in common with every other 
policy-holder, owns.” 


This, it will be admitted, is sound logic. Passing over only one 
paragraph, we make room for Mr. Barns’s concluding remarks : 


“The old and tried half credit plan of insurance will be the plan which will most 
successfully compete with the Mutual Life under the new arrangement, and the 
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Pheenix Mutual Life has less to fear from the ‘‘low rate” crusade than any other 
company in Hartford. The old rates of the Mutual Life and the half note credit 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life do not differ materially, and while the new nfembers of 
the former will have to pay 78 per cent. of the old rates, a man can insure his life 
in the latter by paying the first year 50 per cent., with inte rest on the other 50 per 
cent. in the shape of note, so that he pays the first year 53 per cent. where the 
man insured in the Mutual Life pays 78, and in the Phoenix Mutual the most which 
members have hitherto paid is 62 per cent. in cash, so that in point of fact the 
Pheenix Mutual has offered in the past, and hopes to in the future, insurance 
cheaper than that now proposed by the Mutual Life. The question naturally 
arises here how the Phoenix Mutal can supply insurance cheaper than the Mutual 
Life’s proposed rates, do it safely and yet claim that the plan of the Mutual Life 
is unsafe! The reason is obvious. The notes given by members of the Phcemx 
Mutual Life form a guarantee fund, so to speak, and if not needed to be realized 
on can be returned in whole (as they had been hitherto) or in part, as the receipts 
of the company may dictate, and they can, in case of reverses by visitations of 

vestilence, or any other cause, be relied on to meet deficiencies. One principle in 
lite insurance should not be lost sight of, and that is thatif it be found that poli- 
cies of insurance are issued at rates higher than is required for perfect safety, it is 
much easier, safer and pleasanter to return to the policy holder the surplus tt van 
to invent machinery to increase the premium if it a \ be found to be too low.” 


All the circumstances are now before our readers, and let them 
judge for themselves, Those so disposed may pass over the fact that for 
ten years past we, in every number of our journal, have been warning 
all interested in insurance against the peculiar “ management” of the 
Mutual Life. They may also accept the various cloaks worn by Mr. 
Winston, as righteous cloaks, and deny that he has brought any dis- 
grace on the BibleSociety, or caused it to resemble the Tammany Ring 
in certain particulars, It is not necessary that any policy-holder 
should believe that the bully of the Bible Society is his protegé and 
tool. There is ample testimony without all this. The policy- 
holders, themselves, have, at last, furnished abundance. 

At the same time we do not pretend to think that those wishing 
to avail themselves of life insurance, to make provision for their sur- 
viving families, need be deterred from doing so by the perform 
ances of Winston and his satellites. All they require now, as iu the 
past, is to exercise some discrimination, We have often tried to 
show how real worth in insurance can be distinguished from its mimic 
semblance, and it will be found, by all who examine them, that our 


tests stillhold good. In the meantime we expect to see Mr. Winston 


appear very soon in the new role of a reformer. Already he has some 
strong claims to be considered a worthy disciple of even so illustrious a 
philanthropist and patriot as Reformer Green ; for our insurance Mokanna 
is very much misrepresented if, he too, is not considerably guided in 
his payments to widows and orphans by the new principle in political 
economy, no puff no pay, except forced pay, and the greater the puff 
the greater the pay! 
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NEARLY READY. 


The Comedies and Tragedies of George Chapman, 


THE CELEBRATED TRANSLATOR OF HOMER, 
(1598-1654,) 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED, WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 





ge =m three volumes will contain the complete collection of Chapman’s 
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Ill. Robert Boyle —his Influence on Science VIL. Indecent Publications. 
and Liberal Ideas. VIL. Education in Congress. 
Food and its Preparation. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
. Liungary—her Literature and her Pros- 
pects. 


No. XXVIII. 
March, 1967. 
Alfieri: his Life, Writings, and Influ- VI. Negro Rule in Hayti and the Lessons 
euce it Teaches. 
. Oliver Cromwell: his Character and Vil. The Sun and its Distance from the 
Government Earth j 
. The Temporal | ower of the Pope VIII. Insurance—Good, Bad, and Indiffer- 
*, Chatterton and his Works ent. 
Poisons and Poisoners. a IX. Notices and Criticisms 


No. XXIX 
June, 196%. 
. The Ancient Pheenicians and their VI. Fichte and his Philosophy 
Civilization, VII. What the Politicians make of our 
. Ornithology of North America Postal System. ‘ 
. Origin of Alphabetic Writing VILL. Euler and his Discoveries. 
. Virgil and hi- new Translator. IX. Notices and Criticisms 
”. Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military 
Domination. 
No. XXX. 
September, 1867. 
lhe Jews and their Persecutions. | VI. Assassination and Lawlessness in 
Have the Lower Animals souls or the United States. 
Reason ? VIL. The Jesuits in North America and 
. Winckelman and Ancient Art. Elsewhere. | : ae 
Dante and his new Translator VILL. The Civ.l Service in the United 
What has Bacon Originated or Di- States. 
covered ? IX. Notices ana Criticisms. 


ee ee — 


No. XXXL 
December, 1867. 


. Greek Comedy—Menander. V. Nebular Astronomy 
. Animal Magnetism ; its History, Char- VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church 
acter, and ‘Tendency. VIL. Medieval German Literature—F- 
- Management of our Finances; Ruin- chenbach. 
. ous Influence of Paper Money. | VIII. Heraldry: Its Origin and Influence. 
. Lafayette, as a Patriot and Soldier. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XXXII. 
March, 1868. 


. Epicurus and his apa V. The Venetian Republic and its 
’rinting in 


. English Newspapers anc Council of ‘Ten. 
the Seventeenth Century. VI. Progress Made by American As- 
Progress and Influence of Sanitory tronomers. 
‘ Science. VII. Supernatural Phenomena. 
. The Miscroscope and its Discoveries. VILL. Impeachment of the President. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XXXIII 
June, 1868. 


. Seneca as a Moralist and Philosopher. VIL. The Discoveries of Hipparchus and 
. Present Aspect of Christianity. Ptolemy. 
I. Chess in our Schools and Colleges. VIll. The Impeachment Trial and its 
. Thé Rational Theory. Results. 
’. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
‘I. Mlustrated Satirical Literature. 
(See page 25. 
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IJTHINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PiAN OS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
The STEINWAY PIANOS are universally conceded to be 
THE LEADING FIRST-CLASS PIANOS 
now before the public, being preferred to all ers by the world’s most celebrated Pian- 
ists, and used by all the principal concert troupés, whenever attainable. They have a-truly 


“ world-wide ” reputation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of the civilized 
world, and they are sought to be imitated by nearly all American and European Piano 


makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establishment of its kind in the world. The 
published official revenue returns having revealed the fact 


That their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve largest Piano makers in New 
York combined. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials and most thorough workmanship 
will permit. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


{2 Lllustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed free on application. 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


No. XXXIV. 
September, 1868. 


. Nicholas Copernicus. VI. “Strikes” versus Wages and Ca- 
. Three Centuries of Shakespeare. pital. . 
. Epidemics—Ancient and Modern. VII. Comets and their Orbits. 
’. The Siege of Charleston. VIII. Our Presidential Candidates. 
A a na and Seminaries, Male and 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
emule. 


No. XXXV. 
December, 1368. . 


. Infernal Divinities—Ancient and Mo- | VI. George William Frederick Hegel. 
dern. VIL. The Miraculous Element in our 
. Early Christian Literature. Periodicals. 
. The Sorrows of Burns. VIII. Ancient Etruria. 
). The Phenomena of Sound. LX. Notices and Criticisms. 
7. Orangeism in Ireland: its History and 
Character. 


No. XXXVI 
March, 1869. 


. Diogenes the Cynic. . Columbia College. 
if. The Turco-Greek Question. ‘I. ‘the Ruling Class in England. 
. Beranger and his Song. “IL. Celtic Music. 
7, Successive Conquests and Races ‘ILL. President Grant and his Cabinet, 
Ancient Mexico. | LX. Notices and Criticisms. 


(See page 26. 
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Ml. KNABE & CO., 


ene ss 123 | |* 


rin rir 
guiiit ili 


MANUFAC TUREKS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES., 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the best 
manufacturers in the country. EV ERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR vey: E 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on Application. 
BATLVIMORE, MD. 


No. XXXVI 
June. 36a, 
I. Vindication of Euripides VI. Va--ar College and its Degrees 
Rousseau and his Influence VIL. Henry Kirke White. 
. The Parsees Vill. The Insh Church 
The Philosophy of Population IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
The Man with the Iron Mask 


No. XXXVIII 
September, 1869 
The Byzantine Empire ! VIL. King Arthur and the Round Table 
Popular liusions Knights 
The Prignitive Races of Europe VIII. Our Hivher Elucational Institutions, 
’. The Quéen of Scot~ and her Traducers Male and Female 
. The Troubadours and their Influence. IX. Note to Vassar College Article in 
The Ethics and .E<thetics of our Sum our last Number 
mer Kesorts. X. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XXXIX 
December. 186 
. Hindoo Mythology end ite Influence VI. Our Millionaires and their In- 
. Hugo and Saint-Beuve fluence 
. The Greek Church VII. Me Giadstone and the Heroic Ages 
/, Women’s Rights Viewed Psysiologi VIII. Eclipses and their Phenomena 
cally and [istorically IX. Notices aud Criticisms. 
. Robin Hood and his Times. . 


No. XL 
Yarch, 1870. 
. Rabelais and his Times VI. The French Crisis 
. National Organic Life VIL. A Neighboring World. 
. Louis XL. and his Times. VII. Our Criminals and Our Judiciary. 
7. Opium and the Opium Trade IX. Notices and Criticisms 


’, Erasmus and his Influence 
(See page 27). 
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TAKE NOT cE. 


FR. KRUTINA, 


96 & 9s East Houston street, New Yorle 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Or 


LASS  GABINET ‘FURNITURE, 
Hard Wood Work Generally, and Decorations in Upholstery 


Satin and Worsted Curtains. 
satin and Worsted Lambrequins 
Wooden Mantels of all Descriptions. 
Rosewood and Walnut Doors, Casings, &c. 


PIER GLASSES AND GCORNICES 


ia every style and finish. 
Parlor Suits, varying from $150 to $1,500. 
Bed-Room Suits, from $85 to $1,000. 
Library and Dining-Room Suits, from $100 upwards 


A large and well-assorted Stock kept constantly on hand. 


FR. ERUTINA, 


96 & 98 Fast Houston Street, 





All Toods Warranted. NEW YORK 
No. XLI. 
June, 1870. 
I. Rise of Art in Italy. VI. Specimen of a Modern Epic. 
I. Johann Ludwig Ubland 5 VIL Visit to Europe—Some Things oan 
Il. Rivers and their Influence. ally Overlooked. 
IV. Origin and Development of the Mod- VIII. Notices and Criticisms. 
ern Drama. : IX. Appendix—Insurance: Good, Bad 
V. The Nations of the Persian Gulf. and Indifferent. 
No. XLIT. 
Septe mber, 1870. 
I. Alfred the Great and his Times VIE. The Abyssinian Church. 
I. Madame de Sevigné and her Letters Vv “4 ‘The Franco-Prussian War. 
I. Ieelandie Literature 


I 
II Notices and Criticisms. © 
IV. Yachtivg not merely Sport Appendix —Insurance and its Con 
Vv. The American Bar—William Pinkne y tracts. 
VI. Sophocles and his Tragedies. 
No. XLII. 


December, 1870. 


wa: 


I. Female Artists VI. Causes of the Franco-Pruasian War 
Ii. The Lost Sciences VIL. Development of the Cell Theory. 
lil. Our Navy. and what it should be. VIL. Party Strife and its Consequences. 
IV. De Quincey and his Writines IX. Notices and Criticisms. 

V. he Structure of the Earth. X. Appendix—Insurance. 


No. XLIV. 
March, 1871. 


I. Ceylon and its Mysteries VI. Gernian Minor Poets—Freiligrath. 
Il. Canova. Vil. Specimen of a Modern Educator otf 
il. National Characteristics of French and Young Ladies. 

Germal VIIT. Mountains and their Influence. 
TY. Central Park under Ring Leader IX. Notices and Critic sms. 
Rule. K. Appendix Insurance: Good, Bad, 

\. Ancient Graves and their Contents. _ and Indifferent. 


(See page 28). 
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M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the Grand Central Hotel, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


MUSICAL BOXES 


Of all Styles and prices, playing from 2 to 108 tunes. 
We would respectfully invite the publie to come and visit our establishment, and outeid- 


ers to send for circulars. Most of the Musical Boxes are of our own manufacture, and play 
the most popular operatic and American melodies. We also make a specialty of importing 


SINGING BIRDS, 
FINE MECHANICAL TOYS, 
AUTOMATONS, 


and all fancy articles with concealed Musical Boxes, such as 


Musical Albums. Musical Work Boxes, Fine Musical Clocks, &c. 


680 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








No. XLV 
June, 1871. 

I. European Nationalities and Races. VIL. Age and Vicissitudes of the Earth and 
Il. The Religion and Ethics of Spinoza. its Inhabitants. a 
111. Anonymous and Pseudonymous VIII. Mayor Hall's Message and our Munici- 

Authors and Works pal Administration. 
IV. The Russian Advance in Asia. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 

V. The Financial Basis of Society X. Appendix—Insurance: Good, Bad, 

VI. What the English Intellect has done and Indifferent. 
during Victoria's Reign. 
No. XLVI. 
. 
September, 1371., 

I. The Decline of Poetry. | VIL. Collegiate and Scholastic Quackeryg 
If. England under the Tudors. Male and Female. 

II. The French | ragic Drama—Coryeille. VIIl. The *Spiteful*’ National Sets 
1V. Our Aristocracy as Manufactured | and Innocent Ring-Leader Rule 
from the Raw Material. } IX. Notices and Criticisms. 

V. Ancient Africa and its Races. } X. Appendix—Ineurance: Good, Bad 
VI. American Colonial Literature. and Indifferent. 

No. XLVI. 
e December, 1871. 
I. Bohemia: its Political Vicissitudes VI. Our National Finances. 
and its Literature. Vil. Extinct Races of America—The 
II. Recollections of Daniel Webster. Mound-Builders. 
III. Brittany: its Antiquities and its Le- VIII. The Stellar Universe. 
gends. ° IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
IV. Our Quack Doctors, and how they X. Appendix—Insurance: Good, Bad, ana 
Thrive. ndifferent.* 
V. Fortified Cities 
(See page 30). 
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REMOV AL. 








Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


JMPORTER oF anp PEALER Nn 


‘Wines, Teas 
Fine Geeceries, 


Has removed his well-known establishment, for many years in Fifth 
Avenue Hotel Building, to 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Mr. Jackson has taken a lease, for twenty years, of the premises 


182 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 


on which he is now erecting a handsome spacious iron front building 
expressly to meet the requirements of the large increase in his business. 

The new establishment will be provided with vaults, and all other 
appliances which science and experience have proved to be necessary 
for such a business. 

Mr. Jackson trusts it is needless for him to speak of the qualities 
of his Tras, Correes, Wines, Fruits, Sauces, Condiments, Ac.. 
further than to assure his customers that he will continue to exert iin 
self more and more to secure for them the best the European and 
American markets afford. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


182 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE, 


-- ——- emp eqs 





The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail 
Steamships between New York and 
Havre, calling at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Centinent will sail from pier No. 50, 
North River, as follows: 
VILLE DE PARIS, Surmount Saturday, Jan. 25 


PEREIRE, Danre Saturday, Feb. 8 


Price of Passage, in Gold (including Wine), to Brest or 
Havre, First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, $75. 


EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 
These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 


American travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, by taking the 
steamers of this line, avoid both transit by English railway and the discomforts of crossing 
the Channel, besides saving time, trouble and expense. 


CEORCE MACKENZIE, Agent, 58 Broadway. 





No. XLVIII. 
March, 1872. 


. Ancient Inhabitants of Europe and VI. Assassination vereus Frand. 
Whence they Came, VII. German view of German Unity. 
. John C. Calhoun. VIII. Russian Literature. 
. The Evolution Theory. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
J. Archbishop Spalding. X. Appendix—Insurance: Good, Bad. 
The Mediterranean and the Vicissi- and Indifferent. 
tudes it has Witnessed. 


No. XLIX. 
June, 1872. 


. Serpent-worship among the Primitive ’. Grant and Greeley. 
Races. ‘I. Mr. Bryant's Translation of Homer 
. Law of Equivalents. 11. Circassia and the Turks. 
. Henry Clay. | VIII. James Gordon Bennett. 
. Origin and Development of the Mar- 1X. Notices and Criticiems. 
riage System. | 


No. L. 
September, 1872. 


I. The Evolution of Intelligence. VII. Colleges of the Christian Brothers. 

. Sir William Hersche! and bis Dis- VIII. Logic as an Agency of Reform. 
coveries. IX. Our Candidates as Reformers, Gen- 

. Why the Jesuits are Expelled uine and Spurious. 

. Ancient Engraved Gems. | X. Notices and Criticisms. 

y. New Catechism for Young Ladies— | XI. Appendix—Insurance: Good, Bad, 
Gods and Goddesses. and Indifferent. 

. The Jews in Spain. XIL. Index to Volume XXY. 
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INMAN LINE, 
QUEENSTO WNW & LIVERPOOL. 


——-S- —__-_-—- 





I iio ics ian colleen neds bev nndeuseenaiensieneesemamian Saturday, Jan. 4,10 A.M. 
Se Se ice nicnccarawtcsesesuscndoutenesnetons peeenineeneneiie Thursday, Jan. 9, 2 P.M. 
a  icccncvitvcccudsevientevsasdaeneitin entandyetidat Saturday, San. 11,2 P.M. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River. 







RATES OF PASSACE. 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN Cone 
First Cabin... Steerage ....... 
To London. To London.. 
To Paris To Paris..... 





Parties also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, at reduced 
rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send'for their friends. 

Through bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp. 

Drafts issued at lowest rates. 

For further information apply at the Company’s office. 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





No. VI. 
September, 1861. 


VIL. Aristotle—his Life, Labors, and In- 
fluence. 
VIII. Carthage and the Carthagenians. 


I. The Poetical Literature of Spain. 
Tl. Hans Christian Andersen and his 
Fairy Legends. 


~. Influence of Music—The Opera. IX. Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thax 
. The De Sausures and their Writings— | ter. 
Mme. Necker. } X. The Secession Rebellion and its sym- 


V. Mahomet and the Koran. pathizers. 
VI. Wills and Will Making. {| XI. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. Vu. 
December, 1861. 


I. The Men and Women of Homer. _ 
Il. Fallacies of Buckles Theory of Civ- 
ilization. 
I1f. Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 
IV. Modern Italian Literature. 
V. Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 


VI. Russia on the Way to India. 
VIL. Berkly—His Life and Writings. 


VIII. Count De Cavour. 


IX. The Morals of Trade. 
X. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. VIII. 
March, 1862. 


1. Vindication of the Celts. 
II. Dr. Arnold of Rugby 


Ill. Female Education: Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent. 

IV. Christopher Martin Wieland. 

V. Improvements and new Uses of Coal 
Gas. 


VI. Bombastic Literature. 
Vil. Influence of Comparative Philology 
on Intellectual Development. 
VIET. Our National Defenses. 


IX. The Union, not a Leagne but a Per- 
manent Government. 
X. Novices and Criticisms. 


: (See page 18.) 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST, 
Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, and St. Louis. 








Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH, - - 
“ CINCINNATI, - ‘ “ ° 27 
“ CHICAGO, . 27 ** 
“ ST. LOUIS, . . . ‘ eo * 


15 hours. 





NEW YORK DIVISION; 


New Jersey, Camden & Amboy, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUCH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 
TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 
AND THE WEST! 


For Philadelphia. 

Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8.30 and 9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1, 4, 5, 6.30 
and 9.20 Pp. M., and 12 Midnight. 

Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 4 P. M. 


For Baltimore and Washington. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 12.30 and 9.20 P. mw. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 9.30 a. M., 6 and 8.30 P. m. 





The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers. They run from supper to breakfast stations, passinz 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Crestline, Columbus or Cincinnati; New Orleans and Louisville. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSBURGH. 
For sale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. OASSATT, 
Genera] Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


TO 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


' ta" The following list includes only those whose contributions have 


attracted particular attention : « 
Contributors. Titles of Articles, 

ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York........ William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 

BLIND, KARL, London, England..... .... European Nationalities and Races ; German View 


of German Unity. 


BRET, Ee. DERE Ge. Bt. Teel, Wii occ vec c ioc cane ccesccckcses .. Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass..........ec00.-- ...... Modern Italian Literature, 
DANA, ALEX. H., New Vorkoes.scceccscsscess Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusions. 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland.............The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. Dr. LAWRENCE, New York....... The Canadas : their Position and Destiny. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland...................... Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass................ Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GREENF, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass............The Turco-Greek Question ; the Irish 
Church ; the French Crisis 
HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia................... cestaawaes Wills and Will-Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass................. scsee- William Pitt and his Times. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine................+- Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York ......... The American Bar: William Pinkney, John C. 


Calhoun, Henry Clay. 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky............New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 
LLOYD, Pror, MAX. G., Boston.......... ....-- The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia.......... Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling Class 
in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask ; Irish Law and Lawyers ; Sydney Smith and 
his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 

MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England.......... The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York............... A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary. 
Past and Present ; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 
po ee rE ee Count de Cavour. 
MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston....,..... The Conspiracy of Cataline ; Graham of Claverhouse 

and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 


MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM, T., Portland, Maine.. ....Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 


SUEL.ADl, Tew. Dn. Peet Parke, TE. Wenscc vt eccsscanvececcasives Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PAYSON, EDWARD, Portland, Maine........... PEA an eae ite amr» Law of Equivalents. 





* The academic degrees are given only of those whom the editor happens to know to possess 
such honors. ; 
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PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia Danish and Swedish Poetry. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England Italy, Past and Present. 

PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts; Popular Botany. 

REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia............. ... The Parsees ; Successive Conquests and Races of 
Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music ; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights.* 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky........... Sir Thomas More and his Times ; 
Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

SEARS, E. L., LL.D ...+.Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators : James 
Fenimore Cooper; ‘The Nineteenth Century; The Modern French Drama; Persian 


Poetry ; Modern Criticism ; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos ; French Romances and 


* American Morals ; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of 


Homer ; Influence of Music—The Opera ; The Poetieal Literature of Spain ; Vindica- 
tion of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland ; Bombastic Literature ; Female Edu- 
cation, Good, Bad, and Indifferent ; The Chinese Language and Literature ; The 
Comedies of Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe ; The Laws and Ethics of 
War; Lacretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts “and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies ; Arabic Language and Literature ; 
Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and Their ‘Treatment, Past 
and Present ; La Place and his Discoveries ; The Mexicans and their Revolutions ; The 
Brazilian Empire ; Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet; Our Quack Doctors and their 
Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ; Chemistry—Its History, Progress and 
Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencements 
of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and his Philosophy ; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Dis- 
coverer ; Our Presidents and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes ; Italian 
Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government ; The Celtic Druids ; 
Galileo and his Discoveries ; Socrates and his Philosophy ; Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems ; Heine and his Works ; ;Napoleon III.’s Julius Caesar ; Newton and his Dis- 
coveries ; Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; The Ancient }]Ph:enicians ; gVirgil 
and his New Translator ; The Jews and their Persecutions ; Dante and his New Trans- 
lator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and 
his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten ; Nicholas Copernicus ; 
Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern ; Orangeism in Ireland ; Diogenes the Cynic ; 
Vindication of Euripides ; Erasmus and his Influence ; Vassar College and its Degrees ; 
Sophocles and his Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule ; Specimen of a 
Modern Educator for Young Ladies; The ‘‘ Spiteful’? National Quarterly and Innocent 
Ring-Leader Rule ; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. Bryant's Transla- 
tion of Homer ; James Gordon Bennett ; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the 
Raw Material ; Why the Jesuits are Expelled ; etc., etc. 

SPRAGUE, A. P., Troy, N. Y...... ae eee ee ......The Decline of Poetry. 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland The Sciences among Ancients and Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y. ...... Comets and their Orbits ; Nebular 
AStronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

VOSBURG, J. H ..seeeesesese. The Sorrows of Burns ; The Troubadours and their 
Influence ; Rabelais and his Times. 

WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn.................... The Civilizing Forces. 

WENTWORTH, Rev. E. L., Toronto, Canada.... The Works of Miss Evans. 
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LO HY VYERST ORS. 


To those who have funds to invest, in large or small 
amounts, or who wish to increase their income from means 
already invested in other less profitable securities, m- 


mend, after full investigation, the 


Seven-Thirty Geld Beads 


OF THE 


orthern acific Hailroad fo. 


Bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. gold interest (equal 
now to S4 currency), and sold at par, they yield an income con- 
siderably more than one-third greater than U.S. 5-20’s. They 
are Coupon and Registered, the lowest denomination being 
$100, the highest, $10,000, 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the Road will be com- 
pleted and in operation, with a large business, the present 
season. All the property and rights of the Company, including 
a most valuable Land Grant, averaging about 23,000 acres 
per mile of road, are pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 


“| 


A‘l marketable Stocks and Bonds are received in 
Exchange at Current Prices. 

Descriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route of Road, 
Connections, Tributary, Country, &¢., will be furnished on 
application. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 
_ New umes Philadelphia and Washington, 
Financial Agertts N. P. R. R. 
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FREEMAN, CAREY & C0., 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
BOSTON, 


Hsve now in Store the Largest Stock of 


French, English, Scotch & American Goods, 


for Tailoring, to be found in Boston. 


They have also just manufactured a Superb Stock of 


FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


in all the Latest Fashionable Styles, suitable for Fall and Winter Wear 
Particular attention is called to this Department, as our Goods are ail made 
with the greatest care, and are warranted eyual to any made to order. 


OUR FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


is supplied with the most Fashionable Goods, and every article requisite 
for a Gentleman's Wardrobe can be found in it. Our Shirts are all of 
Mr. Hathaway's make, which is a sufficient guarantee of their excellence. 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


receives the particular attention of the members of the Firm, and keeping 
only the most skilful cutters in their several departments. we are enabled 
to offer to our customers such garments as cannot fail to be satisfactory. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO,, 


155 & 157 Washington St., Boston. 
. 
Opposite the Old South Church. 
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EXTRACIs FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


“The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and occupies a po- 
sition almost exclusively its own.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“The National Quarterly Review has achieved a reputation second to no similar peri- 
odical in the country, and to the deep learning, rare ability and indefatigable labor of Dr. 
Sears, its originator, editor and largest contributor, are we indebted for a publication in 
all respects honorable to American literature. Subjects discussed in its pages are treated 
with comprehensive knowledge and impartial criticism, and whether the ju ent of the 
editor accords with that of the reader or not, none will dispute its candor and fair presenta- 
tion.”"—Boston Post. @ 


“+ Our Millionaires and their influence,’ is a powerful and well-merited castigation of 
the mere money-makers, the railroad rogues, the gold-market speculators, who override 
society in the New World as well as in the Old..”"—Phila. Press. 

“It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, like the Na- 
tional Quarterly Review, sesses the courage to unmask false pretensions, and both the 
ability and disposition to improve the public taste.."\—Zdinburgh Scotsman. 

“*Tl (the editor) a mérité l’estime de nos savans par d’important traveaux comme cri- 
tique sur la haute education, aussi bien que la litérature.’’—/ndependance Belge, Brussels. 


“* * Vasar College and its Degrees is a merciless unmasking of an educational sham, 
Gone the gratitude of all friends of true education. * * "—Christian Standard, Cin- 
nat, 


“* * No one can take upthe two American quarterlies without feeling that, while the 
one is the organ of a clique,and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan 
sentiment, the other is broad, generous and Catholic in tone, and world-wide in its sym- 
pathy. The North American and its little sister, the Atlantic Monthly, think of the world 
from what Lord Bacon would have called the Cave, and treat the world as if Boston were 
really the hub of the universe. The National Quarterly takes a bolder standpoint, and 
from its greater elevation, makes juster observations and arrives at more correct conclu- 
sions. * * *—New York Herald. 


“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all their (the 
American) periodicals."°— London Spectator. 

* La clarté, l’ordre, la precision du style; ce que les Anglais ye humour, et par- 
fois Vironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de 
tout autre journal litteraire Américaine.”"—Le Pays, Paris. 

“It is a model of taste and good sense, of sound judgment and pure diction, of 
earnest scholarship and patient research, of critical ability and en iberality. It is 
positive without being dogmatic, and fearless without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done 
nothing more than to expose the insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same affection for charlatan- 
ism, clap-trap and humbug, that the devil has for holy water. We hope he will live long to 
carry on his crusade inet trickery and fraud, amd that shabby underwriters may 
writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood becomes extinct.’"— Baltimore Under- 
writer. 

** It certainly exhibits hi th culture and marked ability...—London Saturday Review. 

““We have been much iaterested in witnessing the steady advance of this periodical. 
It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless utterance.’’— Boston Journal. 

** More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of our own Quarterlies, and it cer- 
tainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.""—London Daily News. 

** Every one of these articles is brilliantly written. The editor, Dr. Sears, is an Irish 
Protestant. His Review proves intellect as fine as can be found, and candor as unrestricted, 
by prejudiced limits, as the Catholic Church itself can require. Certainly the Catholics, 
particularly the Irish Catholics, of this country should well support a publication which is 
thus distinguished.”’— Philadelphia Catholic Universe. 


“ Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed in the National 
have established an almost personal feeling of respect and esteem between its readers and 
itself. Of this kidney are the views expressed by the author of the paper in the present 
(December) number on ‘ Our Millionaires and their Influence.’ The writer puts into words 
what many of us have been feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money into the 
channels guided bya few capitalists is going to have the gravest effect upon national honor 
and progress.’ —Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“ Pour bien apprécier cet écrivain il faut le comparer A ces dévanciers dans la litérature 
critique Américaine, et l'on verra que) pas immense qu'il fit faire.” —La Presse, Paris. 

‘*This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains 
papers that would inake a sensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional 
reputation.”"—New York Daily Times. 

‘* Broad, liberal, and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the functions of a 
high order of journalism@y piquant criticism aad reviews of current evgnts,"—Obcinnati 

. Chronicle. 
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BDYERY WBRARY, 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE, 





SHOULD HAVE THE COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


Wives of the | 





buecens of England, 


- With aneedotes of their courts Published from ofticial documents. 


7 vols. crown octavo. Price, $19.25; half-calf, $35. 


wives 
This Edition contains not only the lives by AGNES STRICKLAND, incom- 


and beautifully illustrated with steel portraits, but, in 
addition, the work by Mrs. HALI 


parable in themselves. 


ou 


The Queeus belore the Norman Conquest, 


thus making a complete history from the earliest authentic dates. 


Miss STRICKLAND, in writing the Lives of the Queens, necessarily 
1 a standpoint different from that of the 

and hence these volumes will possess a 
peculiar interest to the student of English history, while to the general 


a romance 


treats the history of the times fro 


various histories of the country ; 


reader they have all the fascinations of 
———_—_s 


T. B. B. have just published two new books in the EATON & BRADBURY 
SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, viz., ** BRADBURY’s ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY,” 
containing all the essential propositions in less than 100 pages; and 
‘BRADBURY'’S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY.” Price of each, $1; the 
two in one volume, $1.50. 


Also, two important Text-Books for beginners in GERMAN: * KRAUSS’ 
First Book IN GERMAN,” and ** KRAUss’ ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR.” Price, $1.10 each. These last have been already adopted in 
Harvard College, Mass. Institute of Technology, Kc. 


Copies sent for examination, with view to introduction, on receipt of 
half-price. 


Descriptive Catalogue of School publications sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & DROWN, 
25 {& 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Extracts from Reviews and Notices of two last 


Numbers, 





‘““The National Quarterly Review, of which Dr. Edward J. Sears is editor and 
chief contributor, is by far the best of all our American quarterlies, and is at least 
equal to any of the English. Brilliant, learned and strictly impartial, it has from 
its very commencement waged ceaseless war against every species of bigotry and 
intolerance, fraud, corruption and imposture.”"—DPhiladelphia Inquirer. 

© 


‘The September number of this excellent Review, edited by the scholarly Dr. 
Edward I. Sears, contains‘a series of interesting articles showing profound research 
and criticism of the highest order."—New York Hebrew Leader. 


“The National Quarterly Review, by Edward I. Sears, editor and publisher, 
New York, has attained a standing and eminence among the quarterlies, owing to 
its vigorous discussion of the live questions of the day. A distinguished ability has 
presided over its pages.”— Providence Press, 


“The article on Archbishop Spalding contains a just and eloquent acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations of science, art and literature to the Catholic Church. His 
eulogium of Archbishop Spalding is evidently the sincere testimonial of a friend.” — 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard, 


‘*The energy, enterprise and thorough scholarly tene of this Review have raised 
it to a high place in American critical literature, which it holds with a constant 
ability. The indefatigable labor and the large learning and discriminating judg- 
ment of its editor are evident in every number. Its articles are prepared with a 
care and a thoughtfulness that are rarely found, and its impartial criticism and 
comprehensive range of discussion render it a publication of remarkable value.” — 
Boston Post. 


“The National Quarterly Review (American) maintains its excellent reputation, 
and may be justly regarded as our ablest rival of similar English publications.” — 
Troy Times. 


‘*The National Quarterly for June has an array of attractive topics, and, these 
being treated according to their value, the number abounds in good matter.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


‘“ A very strong case against Mr. Andrew H. Green, as Comptroller, is made out, 
and his manifest leaning to the Ring is shown, not alone in strong Anglo-Saxon 
prose, but also in satirical verse, American and German. . . . It is an out- 
spoken periodical, and, independent of 1ts literary and critical merits, ought to be 
honored for having been the first to sound that Joshua-like trumpet blast against 
Tweed and his associates of a corrupt Ring in New York, which caused the walls of 
Tammany, that modern Jericho, to fall and crumble in the dust. Of course, a 
leader of the van, as the first to raise the veil from municipal fraud and plunder, 
he was assailed with limitless abure, and visited with a large amount of personal 
persecution ; but he now sees the Ring shivered at his feet, and its component mem- 
bers either fugitives from juftice or brought under its lash.”.—Philadelphia Press, 
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Setving Machine Sales of Past ear. 


NEW TRIUMPHS 


The statistics from sworn returns of the Sales of Sewing Machines in 
1872 (reported in 1873), show that the Singer Manufacturing Company 
sold, last year, over FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND MORE MA- 
CHINES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, and over one- 
quarter of all machines sold during that year. Nine out of ten of said 
Singer Machines were for FAMILY use—proving the great popularity 
of the Singer in the household. Annexed are the Sales of the different 





makers : 

The SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sold 219,758 Machines. 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufaeturing Company - 174, 08s 

Howe Machine Company (estimated) ** 145,000 °F 
Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company se 52,010 ” 
Domestic Sewing Machine Company ™ 49,554 * 
Weed Sewing Machine Company si 42,444 ™ 
Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company a 33,639 + 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company “ 22,666 
Amer. B. H. O. & Sewing Machine Company " 18,930 se 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Company “i 18,897 “is 
Florence Sewing Machine Company ” 15,793 
B. P. Howe Sewing Machine Company - 14.907 “uy 
Victor Sewing Machine Company . 11,901 - 
Davis Sewing Machine Company <5 11,376 ™ 
Blees Sewing Machine Company ” 6,053 wa 
Remington Empire Sewing Machine Company ss 4,982 sy 
J. E. Braunsdorff & Co. “ 4,262 - 
Keystone Sewing Machine Company ¥ 2.665 = 
Bartlett Reversible Sewing Machine Company 1,000 = 
Bartram & Fanton Manufacturing Company “ 1,000 wi 
Secor Sewing Machine Company 311 ni 


Principal Office of 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
No. 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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The attention o 


Boards of Education, Superintendents, and 


eachers is invited to the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. H,. BUTLER & C©O., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MITCHELL’S 
NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 
The Standard Series of America. 
Always kept up with the Times, 


RETAIL PRICE 
a s New First Lessons in Geog- 


sista ie cage Ra Rieloss kieaae ieee easin ci wD 
Mitchell’ s New Primary Geography.. 80 
ao s New Intermediate Geog- 190 
Mite hell 8 New School Geography and oe 
Mitchell's New ‘Physical Geography... 88 
a s New Ancient Goosraphy. 1% 
ec eec oe scececeeeeeseeseeseseseseseose ww 
Mitchell’ 8 New Outline Maps and Key.* 
Small Series. In Portfolio or on 
NG I ic cna nadsreeidianescatiin 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key* 
Large Series. On Rollers. Net...... 20 1 


Hand-Book of Map-Drawing 





* Colored physically and politically, or poliri- 
cally only. 


COODRICH’S SERIES OF 
PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
BY THE WELL-KNOWN PETER PARLEY. 


Universally Popular. 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial 


History of the United States.......... 84 
Goodrich’ a —— History of the 

Rs inctnctdnnntsesssectaceate> 175 
—" 5 “pictorial History of Eng- 7 
Goodrich’ 3 Pictorial History of Rome. 175 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece 1 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France 1 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-School 
History of the World.................. 17 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History... 1 


CRAMMARS. 
Smith’s English Grammar .............. 


56 
Bingham’s English Grammar 84 








LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 


RETAIL PRICE. 


Bingham’s Latin Grammar 
Bingham’s Latin oomennh 
Bingham’s Cvsar..... 
Bingham’s Exer 
Historia Sacra..... 
Vint MOMS ......... 
Gould’s Adam’s Latin Gramma 
Ramshorn’s Latin Synonyms. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 
The Latest and Handsomest Series. 
The Best and Cheapest Series. 


READERS. 
BY SARGENT AND MAY. 
The New American First Reader....... 
The New American Second Reader.... 
The New American Third Reader...... 
The New American Fourth Reader.... 
The New American Fifth Reader...... 
The Etymological Reader 


SPELLERS. 

The New American Primary Speller... 2 
The New American Pronouncing Spel- 

Although but lately published, these 
Readers and Spellers have already been 
introduced into the Public Schools of New 
York City, Reading, Lancaster,Wilkesbarre, 
Seranton, Camden, Gloucester, Northum- 
berland, and various other places. 

The Board of Education of the State of 
Vermont has adopted the Series for exclu- 
sive use in all the schools of that State for 


five years. 
SPEAKERS. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker................ 
Just ready, containing 30 engravings and 
237 pieces, 40 of which are fresh and spark- 
ling dialogues. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker in preparation. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Co pee ’s Elements of Logic, New Edi- 
tio 




















ETL AA Oe CT 12% 
Cc oppee’ s Elements of Rhetoric.. 1m 
Coppee’ s Academic Speaker.... . 2 40 
Lyons’ American Elocutionist . 1 65 
Scholar’s Companion ..................4 1 00 
Tenney’s Geology........-..-22sscceeeres 175 


Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduc- 


tion. 


Correspondence and visits of Teachers and others interested in school 


literature cordially invited. Send for price-list and circulare 

















ZL’ S 
Besecriptive Hand-Atias 


OF THE WORLD. 





Original in Style of Engraving, Coloring, Lettering, and General 
Appearance. 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
WHOLE ATLAS. 


Peautifully Engraved and Printed in Colors, 
WILL BE COMI’LETED IN TWENTY-FIVE NUMBERS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
About April list, 1873. 





THIS WILL BE THE MOST ARTISTIC, THE BEST, THE MOST 
RELIABLE, AND THE MOST RECENT. 





No other Atlas in the country can approach it in beauty, finish,and re- 
liability. A sample number will be sent to any address upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 





24 EL.wW’Ss POPULAR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The best, latest, and cheapest ever published ; is the only COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the war, hence the only one giving any ac- 
count of the late battles, and those who fought them. 

Total cost, bound, to subscribers only, $32, a saving of more than $100 
over other similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages, will be sent free 
for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Sold only by subscription. 

Address, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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U7 ALUABLE pals FOR DP vn Ano 22 IVATE CA WARES, 


PUBLISHED BY LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


THE STANDARD COMMENTARIES. 


Dean Alford’s New Testament Com- 
mentary for English Readers. Containing 
the Authorized Version, with a revised Eng- 
lish Version; with all the New Readings 
from the recently found Srnaitic Manu- 
script, which was discovered by ConsTan- 
TINE TISCHENDORF in a Convent on Mount 
Sinai ; also containing Marginal References, 
and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary, 
with Maps of the a ay of our Lord 
and of St. Paul; and an Introduction to 
each book, giving an account of the author- 
ship, authenticity, time and place of writing, 
etc., etc., forming a compact BiBLicar 
Liprary. 4 vols, 8vo. Cloth, $16.00; half 
calf, $26.00. 


Dean Alford’s Greek Testament. 
With a Critically Revised Text; a Digest 
of various Readings; Marginal References 
to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolego- 
mena ; and a Copious, Critical, and Exeget- 
ical Commentary in English. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, $30.00 ; half calf, $42.00. 


By WoopwarkD AND CATEs. 


Encyclopedia of Chronology, His- 
torical and Biographical. Comprising the 
Dates of all the great Events of History, 
including Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, 
etc.; Incidents in the Lives of Eminent Men 
and. Works, Scientific and Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social, 
Domestic, and Economical Improvements. 
By B. B. Woopwarp, B. A., late Librarian 
to Queen Victoria, and W. L. R. CarTgs, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of General Biog- 
raphy.” One thick volume, crown 8vo, of 
1,496 pages, 3,000 cols. brevier. Cloth, 
$15.co; sheep, $18.00. 


UNDERWOOD’S HAND-BOOKS, 
Hand-Book of English Literature. 


(American AvutTuHors.) Intended for the 
use of High Schools as well as a Companion 
and Guide for Private Students and for 
General Readers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Hand-Book of English Literature. 
(British AuTHors.) Intended for the use 
of High Schools, as well as a Companion 
and Guide for Private Students, and for 


War Powers under the Constitution 
of the United States, Military Arrests, Re- 
construction, and Military Government. 
Also, now first published, War Claims of 
Aliens, with Notes on the History of the Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Departments during 
our Civil War, and a collection of Cases de- 
cided in the National Courts. By Hon. 
WiiuiaM Wuitinc. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 








Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. By 
his son. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 


Baron Stockmar was one of the most import- 
ant historical personages of the last generation. 
He was the private adviser and counsellor of 
many of the crowned heads of Europe, espe- 
cially Queen Victoria and Prince Al rt. In 
these memoirs, compiled by his son from the 
Baron’s own papers, and presented for the first 
time to the public, are many curious historical 
documents and an inexhaustible fund of fact 
and gossip pertaining to English and Continen- 
tal courts. 


Manual for Railroad Engineers and 
Engineering Students. Containing the Rules 
and Tables needed for the Location, Con- 
struction and Equipment of Railroads, as 
built in the United States. By Grorce L 
Voss, Professor of Civil Engineering in Bow- 
doin College. With one hundred and sixty- 
five woodcuts and thirty-one large plates ; 
one 4to volume of letterpress and illustra- 
tions, accompanied by a Portfolio of Railroad 
Plans and Maps. Price, ——. In press. 


Complete works of Hon. Charles 
all his Public Orations 
and eke Prepared under his super- 
vision. With a new portrait on steel. Per 
vol. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 
The first seven volumes of this great work, 
sold only by subscription, are now ready. 





Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England and France, Spain and Scotland. 
New edition of the entire work, with a com- 


plete index. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$6.00. 

Autol An Inductive Gyetem, of 
Mental ience, whose Centre is the Will, 


and whose Completion is the Personality. A 
Vindication of the Manhood of Man, the 
Godhead of God, and the Divine Authorship 
of Naiure. By D Davip H. Hamixton, D.D. 
8vo. Cloth, $5. 


Stonehenge on the Dog. The Dog 
in Health and Disease ; comprising the va- 
rious modes of Breaking Pm 9 Training him 
for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, etc., and 
including the points of characteristics of ‘Toy 
Dogs. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. $3.75. 


Christian Ethics. By Dr. Adolf 
WatTkE, late Professor of Theology at Halle. 
With a Special Preface by Dr. Rieu, Edi- 
tor of the “‘ Studien und Kritiken.” Trans- 
lated by Joun P. Lacrorx. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

Volume I. —thewry of Ethics. 

Volume II.—Pure Ethics, with an Introduc- 
tion. By Dr. W. F. WarREN, of the Boston 
University. 


&2™ Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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APPROVED AND POPULAR 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


COPPEE’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE CONSIDERED AS THE INTER- 
PRETER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Designed as a Manual of 
Instruction. By Henry Coppée, LL.D., President of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity. One vol. Demi 8vo, half morocco, $2.25 


The merits claimed for the work as a text-book are that it is simple in 
plan, condensed in matter, and philosophical in conclusions. It is sufficiently 
full in statistics to give a just idea of the scope of English Literature,.and 
will thus serve as a useful guide-book to those who desire to make extensive 
researches among its varied and voluminous treasures. 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES: 


1 OUTLINES OF HISTORY. With Original Tables. Chronological 


Genealogical, and Literary. By Prof. RoBERT H. LABBERTON, 
Oblong 4to. Cloth, $2.00. 








‘* Prof. Labberton’s plan is and excellent one, and is carried out with great 
success. The work deserves high praise.”"—The Nation. 


2. HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. Logically arranged and divided. The 
Companion to Outlines of History. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


3. AN HISTORICAL ATLAS. Containing a Chronological Series of 100 
Colored Maps, illustrating successive periods from the Dawn of His- 


tory to the Present Day. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $3.50. (This Atlas can 
be used with any History. ) 


‘“‘ These Maps abound in excellences which exhibit the thorough scholar- 
ship and the ingenuity and appreciation of the needs of students which dis- 
tinguish all Labberton’s works.”—The Nation. 


‘*T was glad to learn that you had published an Atlas prepared by so 
eminent an historical scholar as Dr. Labberton.”—Prof. Chas. F. Stillé, 
LL.D., Provost University of Pennsylvania. 

*,* Specimen pages of Prof. Labberton’s series mailed free to any address. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An introduction 
to Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Lecture’s on Botany.” For the use of Public 
Schools and the younger Pupils of higher Schools and Academies. 
By Mrs. LINCOLN PHELPS. 18mo. 65 cents. 


*,” For terms for introduction, etc., address the Publishers, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


BOYS OF EAGLEWOOD ; or, Lire aT ScHoot. By C. F. Guernsey, 
author of ‘‘ Silver Rifle,” &c. 16mo, muslin. $1.50. 


“A delightful book for larger boys, miving a history of the school-life at Dr. Meadow’s 
very pleasant academy at Eaglewood 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE BOYS. By the author of ‘‘ Ruth Allerton.” 
16mo, muslin. 85 cents. 
a charming book, full of Christmas stories.” 7 
FERNWOOD, or, HATTie’s Brrtapay Visit. By the author of ‘ Fruit 
Gathering. ” 16mo, illustrated. 85 cts. 
‘A story of a pleasant summer oo by Hattie Winslow with her grandmother at Fern- 


wood Farm, showing how a little girl found her ‘ mission’ in performing acts of kindness, 
one contributing to the happiness of those with whom she was associated in everyday 


BEDE’S CHARITY. By Hesba Stretton. Author of ‘‘ Alone in London,” 
&c., &c. With twelve fuli page illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

HOW THE KINGDOM CAME TO LITTLE JOY. 16mo, illustrated. 
85 cents. 
“ A story of a little lame orphan gi 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXHIBITION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 85 cents. 


** Exhibits in a narrative form the legitimate results of what may be termed the excite- 
ment system in Sabbath-schools. 


ON THE MOUNTAIN; or, Lost anpD Founp. By the author of ‘Irish 
Amy,” &c. 229 pp., 16mo. 90 cents. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST; or, THe GosPEL STORY FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. With eighteen beautiful illustrations. 18mo, muslin. 75 cents. 
THE WHITE GATE ; or INDUSTRY AND FatTH. By the author of ‘‘Daniel 

Tracy’ s Store.” 141 pp. 18mo, muslin. 50 cents. 


* A story showing how much even very little children may do to relieve the cares of an 
onineican mother. 


ESSIE GARNET; or, HEARING NoT HEEDING. By the author of the 
“ Broken Rein,” &c. 136 pp. 18mo, muslin. 50 cents. 
‘* A book that will interest girls and boys,and may be read with a vantage by older 


eople i the aim of the author ag | to show how many Opportunities for doing good lie in 
he path of even the most humble, if they will but open their eyes and ears 


PERCY’S HOLIDAYS. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 104 pp. ». 18mo, muslin. 
40 cents. 


“ Not only the history of Percy's holiday, but much of her home and school life is told in 
this very pleasantly written volume. 


THE RED PLANT. By the same author. 111 pp. 18mo, muslin. 40 cts. 
‘* Showing the evils that inevitably arise from the indulgence of envy and idle gossip.” 
THE WOOD CARVERS; or, A VIsIT TO THE SEA SHORE. 123 pp., 

muslin. 45 cents. 
THE LIGHT BEARER; or, Lucy’s Visit, By the author of the “ Story 
of a Pocket Bible.” 132 pp., muslin. 50 cents. 
LAME JOCK’S CAROL; from the *‘ Sunday at Home.” 86 pp. 40 cents. 
GRUMBLING TOMMY AND CONTENTED HARRY. 36 pp., muslin. 25 cts, 


Che American Sunday - School Anion 


IS NOW PREPARED TO OFFER 


Special Terms to Sunday-schools 
BUYING FOR CASH. 
Catalogues furnished on application to any of the Sunday-school depositories, 
No. 1122 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. ALEX. KIRKPATRICK. 
No. 10 Bible House, New York.—G. S. SCOFIELD. 
No. 40 Winter st., Boston.—E. SHUTE. 
No. 261 West Madison st., Chicago.—W. R. PORT. 
No. 207 North Sixth st., St. Louis.—S. PAXSON. 
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RIVERVIEW 


RY ACADEMY, 


Overlooking the Hudson River 


—_ 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N+ ¥- 


— 





The attention of intelligent persons is called to the advantages 
furnished at Riverview Mixitary Acapemy for the education of 
Boys. This is not a cheap school. The Proprietor and Principal 
gives his attention and effurts to the advancement of the best interests 
of his pupils, not as a gratuity, but for such reasonable compensation 
as is expected, and cheerfully given. in those cases where men furnish 
valuable services to others. 


The training in this Academy is claimed to be superior for awaken- 


ing the enthusiasm and dormant energies of such pupils as have failed 
to find much interest in study or school exercises generally, while to 
the studious and diligent it furnishes such recreation in its well-organ- 
ized military exercises, as is calculated to insure continuance of bodily 
health without interfering with study. 


While there is no design to magnify the military part unduly, nor to 
train boys to become soldiers, it is, nevertheless, found that as an in- 
strument, as it were, of discipline, it is invaluable. Its products are 
attention, erectness of form, graceful carriage, confidence without ar 
rogance—in short, a large part of the sum of those graces that make 
men acceptable in society, and useful in the world 


It is claimed that in morals and behavior, boys are as well off as 
they are in good homes, and far better than in many. Many parents 
are not in circumstances to give proper and needed attention to their 
boys. To such this Academy offers its careful supervision and 
training. 


For circulars and other information, address the Proprietor and Prinetpal, 
OTIS BISBEE. 
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MANHATTAN OOLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS.) 





NEW YORK CITY. 


> 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advantages 
to further the moral, intellectual and physical development of students. The 
situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated position 
on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from the City Hall. 





> 
oro 


TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months 
Entrance Fee. 
I Tv siniens.ns'scukcaharguieneioengeiienmeedanedabeaasiobieal dl 
Vacation at College 
German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School Books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. No 


deductioas made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket-money of the 


student is deposited with the Treasurer. 


DOO OO" 
Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


° 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about the 
3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, and 
gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class hours of 
term time. 


Gr” FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIANS’ FEE, ad bad 2 oo oc 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


Christian Drathers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1872. 








This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
focation, easy of access, being situated on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em- 

wered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its iiterary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend- 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original Cansiogs. The 
number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and many 
applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halle, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather, etc., etc. 

The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness commensurate witb the greatness of the work engaged in. By 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities aud acquire- 
ments has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulat.on, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, Penmanship, etc., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy,etc. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial! Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends abont the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degrees and academical honors. 

On the completion of the course the degree of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M.can be ob- © 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment’, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at tueir recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 
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TERMS. 
Entrance Fee. 
Board and Tuition, per session 
CT ciikibs od “Seen ans beats ee ened en eemenKed 
Physician's Fee 
For Half Boarders.... 
For Day Scholars 
In the Senior Class. 


s2e8,.e8% 
esesssse 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy form extra charges. 


N. B.—Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
*,* Noextra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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MLLE. TARDIVEL’S 
AND LaTiy 























EncGuisn, FRENCH 


Mearding and Day School, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


25 West 46th Street, New York. 








The object of this Institution is to give a thorough education to the 
Young Ladies and Children of the First Families. 


The course of instruction is not only full, but embraces many subjects not 
usually taught. 





All the modern languages are taught by native professors of acknowledged 
ability. The study of Latin is optional. 





Unsurpassed facilities for the study of French are offered, ensuring to the 
pupil as speedy and thorough an acquisition of the language as can be 
had in Paris. It is the invariable medium of conversation. 





The classes of Rhetoric, of Literature and of Science are entrusted to 
professors of eminence. 





The classes in Solfége and in Drawing are in the charge of artists of name 
and of position. 






Special Professors and Teachers are engaged for each study. This ex- 
pense is justified by the fact that pupils make better progress when studying 
under a professor who teaches only his specialty. 





The accommodations afforded boarders are unequalled. Mile. TARDIVEL 
makes her home attractive and comfortable for them, and when with her, 
she is sure that they are surrounded by those wholesome restraints which 
are essential to their safety and happiness. 





The School Hours are from 9 A.M. to 1:30 P.M.; but Day Scholars who 
wish to remain throughout the day, can be provided with dinner, have the 
use of the Study Room, take the daily walk with the Boarders, and return 
home at the close of the day, free from all School Duties. 






The House 1s spacious, beautifully furnished, and well supplied with all 
the modern conveniences. The situation is central and select. 
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Rock Hill College, 


MARYLAND, 





Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 





This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Com- 
mercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are 
publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. The English 
classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
author; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions 
are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism and philology. 





For particulars see Catalogue. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition 00 
PINE. POR sc a kce once ccesnbantaweseeevens 00 
Physician’s Fee 00 
Graduating Fee 00 
Vacation at College 00 
Ponia, $6U; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each 00 
Drawing 00 
Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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Boarding andl Bay School, 
& 
°F younc LAO 


WILL RE-OPEN 
‘Tuesday, September 24th, 1872, 
AT HER NEW RESIDENCE, 
Wo. 23 Wesnt S2d Street, 


Near 5th Avenue and Central Park. 





The Course of Instruction is designed to combine a 


fhorough Lralsh J dueation, 


WITH THE 


Practical Knowledge of the French, 
And other MoGern Languages. 


er 


THE MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Profs. §. B. MILLS and F. L. RITTER. 


A limited number of young ladies will be received into the family, and wel- 
cored to share all the comforts and privileges of a pleasant home. 
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La Salle Gollege, 


1321 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 





Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


—_— wa 
oro 





This Institution, chartered and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academic 
honors, by the Legislature of 1863, is 


now open for the reception of students. 


The course of studies is similar to that 


pursued by the other colleges of the 
society. 


No Boarders are Received. 


Terms per quarter of eleven weeks, $20. 


BROTHER NOAH, 


President 
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WE HAVE JUST OPENED A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


laduction Coils: Moltz Machines; 


DIELECTRIC MACHINES; SPECTROSCOPES, 


PLUCKER and GEISSLER TUBES, 
to which we respectfully invite the attention of purchasers. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL, OPTICAL AND PHYSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 601 Broadway, No. 924 Chestnut St., 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 











Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Carpels, Sucnilore, 
BEDDING, 


AND 


Upholstery Goods, | 


(ALL THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST STYLES.) 


SOO, 3912, 514 & 516 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Comprising the entire Block between 35th & 36th Streets. 
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Spring Carpets 2 _ 


GOLDTHWAITE, SNOW & KNIGHT 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
43 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 


Of Every Description at very Lowest Prices. 








Special Contracts with Churches, Schools and Public Buildings, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


FR. KRUTINA, 


96 & OS East Houston street, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








First-CLass CaBINET FURNITURE, 
Hard Wood Work Generally, and Decorations in Upholstery. 


Satin and Worsted Curtains. 
Satin and Worsted Lambrequins, 
Wooden Mantels of all Descriptions. 
Rosewood and Walnut Doors, Casings, &c 


PISR GLASSES AND CORNIGES 
in every style and finish. 
Parlor Suits, varying from $150 to $1,500. 
Bed-Room Suits, from $85 to $1,000. 
Library and Dining-Room Suits, from $100 upwards, 
A large and well-assorted Stock kept constantly on hand. 


FR. ERUTINA, 


96 & 98 East Houston Street, 
All Goods Warranted. NEW YORK. 
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Glen Echo seine Mills, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





McCallum, Crease & Sloan, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


OF 


CABPETINGES. 





WAREHOUSE: 
1012 & 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





